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INTRODL'CriON. 

Ta>  minute  studiea  of  antiquaries  have  been  a  very 
lavourite  subject  of  ridicule  wilh  those  who  hav(>  not 
Ibllowed  tliem—Eome times  nUh,  sometimes  witliout 
reason,  lo  (his,  as  in  every  other  pursuit,  men  are  a[)t 
to  tbrgct  the  value  ol'  the  object  in  the  pleasure  of  tirc 
£hase,  and  run  downsome  incomprehensible  or  untenable 
theory  about  some  matter  that  never  was  end  never  will 
be  of  importance,  with  a  zeal  and  intensity  of  purpose 
which  might  have  been  better  bestowed  upon  a  bette«- 
end.  But  notwithstanding  the  many  jokes,  good  and 
bad,  deserved  and  undeserved,  which  have  been  levelled 
at  this  branch  o(  learning,  it  is  one  in  which  all  inquir- 
ing  minds  (and  no  mind  that  is  not  inquiring  can  be 
worth  much),  not  entirely  engrossed  by  some  favourite 
occupation,  wjU  feel  more  Or  less  of  interest.  \i  "«e 
»  die  fiilure,  thu  past  wouiii  probaWj  \o«i 
■ortfl«ce  in  our  e^es ;  and  our  CutiOSW^ 
om   strongly  ejccited  to  asceitajin  ft» 
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state  of  the  world  a  thousand  years  hence,  than  its  state 
a  thousand  years  ago.'  But  this  power  is  denied  us ; 
and  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  character  and  capabilities 
of  mankind  more  comprehensive  than  the  experience  of 
a  single  generation  can  afford,  we  must  apply  to  the 
retrospect  of  the  past.  Not  that  this  curiosity  influences 
none  but  those  who  might  wish  or  be  expected  to  draw  - 
profit  from  its  gratification  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  a  ' 
temper  natural,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  alike, 
reflecting  or  unreflecting.  It  is  that  which  causes  us 
to  look  with  pleasure  on  an  antiquated  town,  to  grope 
among  ruins,  even  where  there  is  evidently  nothing  to 
repay  us  for  the  dirt  and  trouble  of  thesearcn,  and,  gene- 
rally, to  invest  everything  entirely  out  of  date  with  a 
value  which  its  original  possessors  would  be  much  puzzled 
to  understand. 

But  time  works  constantly,  as  well  as  slowly ;  and 
therefore,  however  antiquated  the  appearance,  and 
however  old-fashioned  and  changeless  the  habits,  of  any 
place  or  people  may  seem  to  be,  they  are  sure  to  present 
a  very  imperfect  type  of  what  they  were  even  a  single 
century  ago.  We  nave  often  wished,  in  various  parts  of 
England,  that  we  could  recall  for  a  moment  the  ancient 
aspect  of  the  country  ;  reclothe  the  downs  of  Wiltshire 
with  their  native  sward,  and  see  them  studded  with 
tumuli  and  Druid  temples,  free  and  boundless  as  they 
extended  a  thousand  years  ago,  before  the  devastations 
of  the  plough  and  Inclosure  Acts ;  recall  the  leafy 
honours  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  repeople 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  and  the  Don  with  oaks 
instead  of  steam-engine  and  manufactory  chimneys  ;  or 
renew  the  decayed  splendour  of  those  magnificent  monas- 
teries whose  ruins  still  strike  the  beholder  with  admira- 
tion. If  the  romantic  fictions  of  the  middle  ages  could 
be  realized,  which  tell  of  mirrors  framed  with  magic  art 
to  represent  what  had  formerly  passed,  or  was  passing, 
in  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  the  happy  discoverer  might 
soon  make  his  fortune  in  this  age  oi  exhibitions.  What 
ex/iibitjon  could  be  found  more  interestmg  iWxv  «ieasaet^- 
obscura,  which  should  reflect  past  incidetvU  o^  YXsXoncaV 
or  private  interest,  and  recall,  with  tiie  \\V\^ti^«&  «aA 


a  of  life,  e 
loop-pasl  agE9  1?  ^ 

Sucb  lanciei  are  but  idle  speculatioas.  The  put  ctit 
imlf  be  recalled  by  the  ima^nalion  working  upon  tuch 
MUils  a»  the  pen  or  the  jtenctl  of  contemporariM  may 
htTC  preserved  ;  yet,  in  one  siiigle  instance,  the  raur«e 
of  events  has  done  mora  to  preserve  a  Iirin|r  pictitntof  a 
Ibnner  age — one,  too,  in  which  the  civilized  viorlit  ii 
(teeply  interested— than  we  could  reoaonably  bave  hoped 
far.  Deserted  places  are  usually  too  much  dilnpidaKnf 
to  convey  more  than  a  very  impcrt'ecl  idea  of  the  niinutlie 
af  dieir  arrangement,  or  of  the  manners  of  Ibeir  former 
oExiDpiers  :  places  vrhicb  have  been  preserved  by  being 
inhaMIed  are,  of  necessity,  chanced  more  or  test  to  auit 
die  changing  manneri  of  those  who  tenant  ihcni.  Il  was, 
Iberefore,  matter  of  no  ordinary  interest  when  it  wai 
loewn  that  a  buried  Roman  city  bad  been  discovered  ; 
a  dty  ovN^helmed  and  sealed  Dp  in  the  heigbt  ef  its 
pnuperity,  and  preserved  from  the  ravaRea  of  the  barba- 
rian toii(|iicrorsor  Italy,  and  tlic  siicrik-L-ious  altemtiuns 
and  pillaging}  of  modem  band«.  But  the  hopes  which 
■night  reasonably  have  tieen  formed  upon  the  discovery  of 
Uerculaneum,  at  the  beginning-  of  the  last  century,  were 
frustrated  in  great  measure  by  the  depth  and  hardness 
of  the  volcanic  products  under  which  that  city  was  buried. 
The  process  of  clearing  it  was  necessarily  one  of  excava- 
tion, not  of  denudation ;  and  to  avoid  the  labour  of 
raiNOg  the  quarried  matter  to  the  surface,  from  a  depth 
of  70  or  60  feet,  former  excavations  have  been  filled  up 
with  the  rubbish  of  new  excavations,  and  now  the  theatre 
\i  the  only  building  open  to  inspection,  and  that  an  unsa- 
tistactory  and  imperfect  inspection  by  torch-light.  Mu- 
seums have  been  profusely  enriched  with  various  articles  of 
use  or  luxury  discovered  at  Herculaneum,  which  might 
serve  to  illustrate  the  Latin  authors,  and  throw  light  upon 
ihe  private  lile  of  Italy  ;  but  no  comprehensive  view 
could  be  obtained,  and  consequently  no  new  idea  [iirme4 
of  the  d)sposit/on  and  appearance  of  a  Kocnut  CvW, 
Fortunaleiy.    the  disappointment   Was   repa\reA  \i^   tW 

'i.X''^fl/e™n'^^"v1^*''""P^"'°n   city   oveT'«\\ft\mw 
,b.great  en.pt,o«  of  Ve,a^(Z  a.d.  79,  togett^et  WV 
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Herculaneum,  and  destined  to  be  the  partner  of  its  disin- 
terment as  well  as  its  burial.  There  was,  however,  this 
difference  in  their  fate — ^that,  owing  to  its  greater  distance 
from  the  volcano,  the  former  was  not  then  and  never  has 
been  reached  by  the  streams  of  lava  which  have  success- 
ively flowed  over  Herculaneum  and  elevated  the  surface 
of  the  earth  from  70  to  100  feet.  Pompeii  was  buried 
by  a  shower  of  ashes,  pumice,  and  stones,  forming  a  bed  of 
variable  depth,  but  seldom  exceeding  12  or  14  feet,  loose 
and  friable  in  texture,  and  therefore  easily  removed,  so  as 
completely  to  uncover  and  expose  the  subjacent  buildings. 
The  upper  stories  of  the  houses,  which  appear  to  have 
consisted  chiefly  of  wood,  were  either  burnt  by  the  red- 
hot  stones  ejected  from  Vesuvius,  or  broken  down  by 
the  weight  of  matter  collected  on  their  roofs  and  floors. 
With  this  exception,  we  see  a  flourishing  city  in  the  very 
state  in  which  it  existed  nearly  eighteen  centuries  ago : — 
the  buildings  as  they  were  originally  designed,  not  altered 
and  patched  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  newer  fashions ; 
the  paintings  undimmed  by  the  leaden  touch  of  time ; 
household  furniture  left  in  the  confusion  of  use;  artides, 
even  of  intrinsic  value,  abandoned  in  the  hurry  of  escape, 
yet  safe  from  the  robber,  or  scattered  about  as  they  tell 
from  the  trembling  hand,  which  could  not  pause  or  stoop 
for  its  most  valuable  possessions ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  bones  of  the  inhabitants,  bearing  sad  testimony  to 
the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  calamity  which 
overwhelmed  them.  "  t  noticed,"  says  M.  Simond,  **  a 
striking  memorial  of  this  mighty  interruption  in  the 
Forum,  opposite  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  A  new  altar 
of  white  marble,  exquisitely  beautifiil,  and  apparently 
just  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sculptor,  had  been  erected 
there ;  an  enclosure  was  building  all  round  ;  the  mortar, 
just  dashed  against  the  side  of  the  wall,  was  but  half 
spread  out ;  you  saw  tHe  long  sliding  stroke  of  the  trowel 
about  to  return  and  obliterate  its  own  track — but  it  never 
did  return :  the  hand  of  the  workman  was  suddenly 
arrested,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  1800  years,  the  whole 
Jooks  so  fresh  and  new  that  you  wouXd  aWo^X.  %^cw  ^^ 
mason  was  only  gone  to  his  dinner,  atvd  «X)ow\.  \o  «saj»ft 
^ack  Immediately  to  smoothe  the  TOUg\iueaa:* 


Ill 

Mib(*et] 

liA9  been  hardly  or^csfiilile  to  Ihe  Englisli  reader.  That 
eicavations  have  be«n  prosecuted  to  a  coiuiilerabl«  etient ' 
lince  the  elegant  work  of  Sir  W.  Gell  »u  publuhML 
which  describes  onl/  the  builUiags,  leaiiiig'  untouchaj 
one  inleresting  branch  of  inquiry  eonnectcd  wilh  the 
numerous  articles  which  hH^e  been  found,  ibrowing^  light 
ujian  the  private  Kl'e  of  the  Italians  in  tile  firal  ecnluiy. 
Then:  are  foreign  works  of  great  rcseardi  and  mngnifl- 
cfncc,  but  tbcae,  from  their  vaiuo,  am  only  teceuiUtf 
tea  very  small  class  of  ri<adcrs;  and  thsrelbrc  little  bu 
Iwen  generally  known  of  Pompeii,  except  what  may  ba 
eilbered  from  the  eliort  end  scattered  notices  uflravclUn. 
Tbis  work  is  intended  as  an  attempt  to  supply  the  dclici* 
ency.  It  is  proposed,  first,  to  give  adeliulea  account  oC 
ihe  nnns  as  uiey  now  exist,  toother  with  ■  deacriptioa 
nf  their  former  state,  u  br  u  it  can  be  nude  out ;  witk 
occasional  diaressions  upon  points  eonnecled  witli  the 
}iistory  nr  niitii|uitips  of  tlip  plsicc,  ami  noliicB  of  Ihe 
most  curious  and  intporrant  articiea  which  have  been 
discovered.  The  first  portion  of  the  volume  will  contain 
Ihe  public  edifices,  so  tar  as  they  have  yet  been  disin- 
terred :  the  second  portion  will  be  devoted  to  the  houses 
and  private  habits  of  their  tenants. 

The  chief  authorities  which  have  been  consulted  arc 
— the  great  work  of  M.  Mazoig  on  Pompeii ;  the  Museo 
Borbonico,  a  jieriodlcal  work  now  in  course  of  publication 
at  Naples;  Sir  W.  GcU'a  Pompeiana;  and  Donaldsona 
Pompeii.  We  have  also  had  the  advantage  of  numerous 
observations  made  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  ttilliam  Clarke, 
architect,  by  whom  the  materials  for  this  work  have  been 
collected,  and  the  drawings  made,  either  from  the  originals 
or  from  plates  in  the  above  works. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


HT8TOBT  OF  YESUYIUS. 


Before  commencing  the  account  of  Pompeii  itself,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  sbort  description  of  the 
ancient  state  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  stood, 
together  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Vesuvius. 

The  Bay  of  Naples,  anciently  called  Crater  (the  Cup), 
was  known  to  the  ancients  at  an  early  period.  The 
remarkable  appearance  of  its  shores  struck  their  fancy  ; 
and  they  named  them  Phlegra,  or  Phlegrsei  Campi, 
Burnt  Fields,  from  the  traces  of  igneous  action  every- 
where visible,  and  accounted  for  these  natural  appear- 
ances by  the  fabled  battle  between  the  giants  and  the 
gods,  assisted  by  Hercules,  in  which  the  former  were 
cast  down  and  destroyed  by  Jupiter's  thunderbolts. 
The  earth,  riven,  scorched,  and  thunderstained,  bore 
enduring  witness  to  the  destructive  power  of  these 
weapons.  Here  was  the  celebrated  lake  Avernus,  the 
moutli  of  hell,  according  to  the  Italian  poets,  over  which 
no  bird  could  complete  its  flight,  but  dropped,  overcome 
by  the  sulphureous  exhalations.  This  is  one,  probably, 
of  that  numerous  tribe  of  legends  which  have  been  framed 
to  fit  or  to  explain  a  name.  Its  Greek  name  is  Aomos, 
literally  Birdless ;  its  dreary  and  terror-striking  appear- 
ance when  its  precipitous  sides  were  thickly  clothed  with 
wood  suggested  the  notion  that  it  was  the  opening  of 
the  nether  world  ;  hence  the  story  of  the  fcetid  atmosphere, 
and  its  deadly  effects.  Yet  even  here  there  may  be  some 
foundation  of  truth  ;  for  we  have  the  authority  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  for  stating  that,  while  wild  fowl  abound 
in  other  ))ools  and  lakes  in  this  quarter,  they  shun  Aver- 
nus^ or  })ay  it  but  a  passing  visit.*  Diodorus  derives 
the  name  of  Phlegra  from  Vesuvius,  'w\\\e^\,  he  says,  like 
^tna,  used  to  vomit  fire,  and  sliW  T^tama  x.x^fi^'i  ^l  V» 

«  w*  95"^  P'  Phlegnei.      Mr.  Lyell  U  also  IncWTvefii  \x»  »Am\V^«  *«1 
««<»  adduces  inataacea  of  similar  mepluUc  exYvaUtiotwa. 


ner  eruptions.*  He  spoke  Trom  obBervation  of  thr 
intaln,  nut  rrom  tradition,  Tor  tradition  recorded  nu 
ption  previous  to  the  ChriBlian  era;  but  he  proliablv 
^d  in  the  dcrivutioa  oftbe  name.  Trecvi  of  volranic 
on  were  as  evident  round  Baice  and  Puteoli  an  on 
!uvius ;  and  the  ancients  appear  to  have  bad  lome 
Mil  of  eruptions  in  this  quarter,  since  they  lahled  that 
giant  Typhon,  who  threw  stones  to  lietiven  with  ■ 
1  noise,  and  trom  whose  eyes  and  moutb  fire  proceeded, 
buried  under  [he  neighbouring  island  of  Inarime  or 
lecusa,  now  called  lechia.f  A  siaiilar  I'able  accouDled 
the  «ruptioas  of  Mtoa  : — 

tiy  Cllrn«  I  piFf^by  dood  ahc  rglli  an  ^irIi, 


liqold  lahsartnnilBgnlfilnirflow, 
_  _  1  rnHn  ihv  Cwy  ^rinffi  thit  boil  bclgi 
EndeliLdi]!,  th^y  ny,  traDflflxrd  by  Jove, 


Ve  need  hardly  say  Ihat  the  poets  vary  in  these  stories ; 
id  places  Tjphon  under  ^tna.  ^ 
n  ihe  superstitions  of  the  middle  apes,  Vesuvius 
imed  the  character  which  had  before  been  given  to 
emus,  and  was  regarded  as  the  mouth  of  hell.  Car- 
il  Damiano  relates  the  following  stories,  in  a  letter 
ressed  to  Pope  Nicholas  II.  "A  servant  of  God 
;U  alone  near  Naples,  on  a  lofty  rock  hard  by  the 
hway.  As  ibis  man  was  singing  hymns  by  night,  he 
ned  the  window  of  his  cell  to  observe  the  hour,  when, 
[)e  saw  passing  many  men,  black  as  .Ethiopians,  driving 
irge  troop  of  paekhorsos  laden  with  hay  ;  and  he  was 
ious  to  ask  who  they  were,  and  why  they  carried 
h  them  this  I'odder  for  cattle  ?  And  ihey  an!.«eT«A, 
ears  eviJ spiriis,  and  this  fooA  whirh  we  previftTftw 
■or  Nocks  or  herds,  but  to  foment   ihoae  RreswV^xcV. 
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are  kindled  agrainst  men's  souls ;  for  we  wait,  first  for 
Pandulphus,  Prince  of  Capua,  who  now  lies  sick ;  and 
then  for  John,  the  captain  of  the  garrison  of  Naples,  who 
as  yet  is  alive  and  well/  Then  went  that  man  of  God 
to  John,  and  related  faithfully  that  which  he  had  seen 
and  heard.  At  that  time  tlie  Emperor  Otto  II.,  being 
about  to  wage  war  on  the  Saracens,  was  journeying 
towards  Calabria.  John  therefore  answered,  *  I  must 
first  go  reverently  and  meet  the  Emperor,  and  take  counsel 
with  him  concerning  the  state  of  this  land.  But  after  he 
is  gone  1  promise  to  forsake  the  world,  and  to  assume 
the  monastic  habit.*  Moreover,  to  prove  whether  the 
priest*s  story  were  true,  he  sent  one  to  Capua,  who  found 
randulphus  dead  ;  and  John  himself  lived  scarce  fifteen 
days,  dying  before  the  Emperor  reached  those  parts  ;*> 
upon  whose  death  the  mountain  Vesuvius,  from  which 
hell  often  belches  forth,  broke  out  into  flames,  as  might 
clearly  be  proved,  because  the  hay  which  those  demons 
got  ready  was  nothing  else  than  the  fire  of  that  fell 
conflagration  prepared  for  these  reprobate  and  wicked 
men ;  for  as  often  as  a  reprobate  rich  man  dies  in  those 
parts,  the  fire  is  seen  to  burst  from  the  above-named 
mountain,  and  such  a  mass  of  sulphureous  resin  flows 
from  it  as  makes  a  torrent  which  by  its  downward  impulse 
descends  even  to  the  sea.  And  in  verity  a  former  Prince 
of  Palermo  once  saw  from  a  distance  sulphureous  pitchy 
flames  burst  out  from  Vesuvius,  and  said  that  surely  some 
rich  man  was  just  about  to  die,  and  go  down  to  hell. 
Alas  for  the  b.linded  minds  of  evil  men  !  That  very  night, 
as  he  lay  regardless  in  bed,  he  breathed  his  last.  There 
was  also  a  Neapolitan  priest,  who  wished  to  know  more 
of  things  not  lawful  to  be  known,  who,  when  that  infernal 
pit  belched  flames  more  fiercely  than  usual,  with  pre- 
sumptuous boldness  resolved  to  visit  it.  So,  having  • 
solemnized  the  mass,  he  went  on  his  way,  armed,  as  it 
were,  with  the  sacred  vestments ;  but  this  rash  inquirer, 
approaching  nearer  than  men  use  to  go,  never  reappeared, 
being  unable  to  return.  Another  wieat,  wbo  had  left 
^is  mother  sick  at  Beneventum,  as  ne  traveWedi  VViTWxjga. 
J^e  bounds  of  Naples,  and  was  intent  upon  tVv<>.\iv«'^^«wK«^^ 
^ames,  heard  a  voice  of  one  bewaWiug,  Yj\v\c\i  \i«i  v^^- 


a  Tolcaoo  m  almoat  coDttant  activity.     'I'here  ia 

tidd  somewhere  of  on  English  captain,  who, 
'inff  off  the  island,  nw  a  LondoD  merchant,  with 
leraoQ  he  waa  well  acquaioted.  Tunning  round  the 
panued  by  certain  ominous-looking  followeia, 
ally  caught  him,  and  plunged  with  him  into  the 

The  captain  exclaimed  in  surprise,  "There  ii 
—  I"  On  returning  to  London,  he  found  that 
I  was  dead.  We  have  no  accurate  recollection  of 
J,  and  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  it ;  but  our 
lOO  is  that  the  captain,  on  relating  these  circum- 

and  of  course  drawing  his  own  conclusioni,  wa« 

prosecuted  for  libel. 

o,  who  wrote  some  part  of  his  work  at  least  in  the 
f  Tiberius,  about  the  commencement  of  our  era, 
icribes  the  Phlegrtean  Fields : — "  After  doubling 
u,  neit  comes  a  lake  (now  Mare  Morto),  bejond 
Lhe  coast  falls  back  in  a  deep  bay,  where  stands 
id  its  warm  baths,  useful  both  for  purposes  of 
I  and  for  the  cure  of  diseases.    The  Luciine  lake 

upon  BaiK;  within  it  ia  lake  Afemus.  Here 
eslon  placed  the  scene  of  Homer's  Nekuia  ;f  anil 
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over  the  hollow.  The  inhabitants  farther  fabled,  that 
the  birds  which  flew  over  it  fell  down  into  the  water, 
destroyed  by  the  rising  exhalations,  as  in  other  places  of 
this  sort,  which  the  Greeks  call  Plutonia,  or  places  sacred 
to  Pluto ;  and  imagined  that  Avernus  was  a  Plutonium, 
and  the  abode  where  the  Cimmerians  were  said  to  dwell. 
Here  is  a  fountain  of  fresh  water  by  the  sea ;  but  all 
persons  abstain  from  it,  believing  it  to  be  the  Styx  ;  and 
somewhere  near  was  the  oracle.  Here,  also,  as  they 
thought,  was  Pyriphlegethon,*  judging  from  the  hot 
springs  near  lake  Acherusia.  The  Lucrine  lake  in 
breadth  reaches  to  Baise,  being  separated  from  the  sea 
by  a  mound,  about  a  mile  long,  and  wide  enough  for  a 
broad  carriage-road,  said  to  have  been  made  by  Hercules' 
as  he  was  driving  Geryon*s  oxen.  Being  much  exposed 
to  the  surf,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  traversed  on  foot, 
Agrippa  raised  and  completed  it.  It  admits  light  ships,t 
is  useless  as  a  naval  station,  but  affords  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  oysters.  Here,  according  to  some,  was  the 
lake  Acherusia,  but  Artemidorus  makes  it  the  same  with 
Avernus.  Next  to  Baise  come  the  shores  and  city  of 
Dicaearchia,  formerly  a  port  of  the  Cumseans,  placed  on 
a  hill.  During  the  invasion  of  Hannibal,  the  Romans 
colonized  and  called  it  Puteoli,  from  (putei)  the  wells ; 
or,  as  others  say,  they  so  named  the  whole  district,  as 
far  as  Baiae  and  the  Cumaean  territory,  from  the  stench 
(putor)  of  its  waters,  because  it  is  full  of  sulphur  and  fire, 
and  hot  springs.  Some  think  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  country  about  Cuma  is  called  Phlcgra,  and  that  the 
thunder-riven  wounds  of  the  fallen  giants  pour  out  these 
streams  of  fire  and  water.  Immediately  over  it  is  Vulcan's 
assembly-room.  (Hephsesti  Agora,  now  the  Sollatara), 

*  Pyriphlegethon,  burning  with  fire;  one  of  the  three  rivers  which 
encompassed  hell.     Styx  was  another.     It  is  doubtftil  whether  the 
Acherusia  here  meant  was  Avernus,  the  Lucrine  lake,  or  the  tojgo  di 
Fuclno,  about  two  miles  from  Avernus  and  dose  to  Cuma.    There 
WHS  another  lake  of  the  same  name  in  Epirus. 
f  Strabo  has  before  said  that  At^rippa  cut  through  this  mound,  and 
eAus  established  a  communication  between  A^vetrma  axv^XiMs  %«^.  '^Vvifc 
Aff  says  here  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  later  aw^ixox  livotv C»asvw&,^\ka 
f^frta  that  in  the  hands  of  Agrippa  Avernus  became  mv  exoftW^vt-^tc. 
to  b^  »rAaie  passage  is  in  many  parts  very  obscure,  and  Ti».i\«wav«*»^ 


a  level  space  »urrr)undoi  b?  burning  heighti.  with  iiu 
meroiis  chimney-like  splracleB,  whith  rumble  loutlly 
and  the  biiiCom  is  full  at  ductile  sulphur.  N«xt  U 
Dicsarchia  is  Neapolia  ;  next  to  Neapohs,  IIerculiin<>uin 
standing  on  a  proniontory  retnarkaiily  open  txi  thi 
south -west  wind  (Libi),  which  makes  it  unusually  healthy 
Tliia  city,  and  its  next  neighbour,  Poruiieii,  on  tile  rirei 
fivnus,  were  oHduHlly  held  by  the  Usci,  then  by  tb« 
Tyrrhenians  and  Pelasgians,  then  by  the  Ssninite».  »rhi 
in  tiieir  lum  were  expelled  by  the  Kumsns.  It  is  ihi 
port  of  Nola,  Nut'eria,  and  Acerrs,  licing  aituatcd  on  tht 
river  Sarnus,  which  is  suited  for  the  exportation  am 
importation  of  cargoes.  Abore  these  places  ris«  Veiuvius 
mal  cultivated  and  inhabited  all  round,  except  its  top 
nhich  is  tor  the  most  ptLrt  level,  and  entirely  barren 
•9hy  to  the  view,  displaying  cavernous  hollows  iu  cine. 
BBBtioua  rodu,  which  look  as  if  they  bad  been  eaten  ir 
^ke  fire,  so  that  we  may  nuppase  this  spot  to  have  boec 
1  volcano  formerly,  with  burning  craters,  now  extinguishe< 
for  want  ol  fuel."* 

It  will  occur  at  once  to  the  reader,  that  this  descrip- 
tion is  totally  inapplicable  to  Vesuvius  as  it  now  ciists. 
The  general  form  of  the  mountain  is  too  well  knoun  to 
need  description ;  and  certainly  its  elevated  cone  can  by 
no  stretch  of  words  be  characterized  as  a  level  top.  It 
seems  probable,  from  various  considerations,  that  this 
cone  Is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  It  stands  within 
a  circular  volcanic  ridge,  called  Somma,  broken  away  to 
the  south,  where  there  is  still  a  projection,  called  the 
Pedamenlina,  apparently  marking  the  continuation  of 
Somma.  The  most  experienced  oiiservers  seem  agreed 
that  this  ridge  is  the  remains  of  an  ancient  volcano,  much 
larger  than  the  existing  one,  and  was  once  surmounted  by 
a  cone  like  that  of  jEtna,  which  being  subject  to  constant 
degradation,  and  requiring  constant  supplies  of  fresh 
materials  to  maintain  its  height,  sunk  down  mto  the  earth, 
in  the  long  period  of  inactivi^  which  we  know  to  have 
occurred  Jintecei/ent  to  the  Christian  era.  ?ata\\e\  wi- 
ttancc-s  may  be  found  in  tJie /akesof  Avcrnus  and  \%ttMW. 
cd  lure  been  Boiiiied.    *^  "' "■*  "ngmU  18  do  n(A\»a  OH  wB  «> 
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\('hich  are  evidently  the  sites  of  ancient  volcanic  oonet 
which  have  fallen  in,  not  craters  of  eruption.  The  re- 
awakened fires  of  Vesuvius  soon  blew  out  the  mass  of 
materials  which  choked  their  former  vent,  and  have 
formed  around  that  vent  a  second  cone,  concentric  with 
and  similar  to  its  predecessor,  but  of  smaller  dimen^ons. 
.  Instances  exactly  similar  to  this  also  occur:  we  maj 
mention  Barren  Island,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  where  an 
active  volcano  rises  out  of  the  sea,  in  the  centre  of  what 
is  evidently  a  sunken  cone.  The  cone  of  the  peak  of 
TenerifFe  also  rises  in  the  middle  of  a  circular  enclosure, 
like  Somma,  and  a  process  analogous  to  the  formation  of 
the  cone  of  Vesuvius  may  now  be  frequently  observed 
going  on  within  the  crater  of  that  mountain,  in  which, 
during  its  periods  of  activity,  a  minor  mountain  is  conti« 
nually  rising.*  Finally,  some  volcanic  mountains  are 
known  to  have  fallen  in  or  to  have  been  dispersed,  aa 
Papandayang,  in  the  island  of  Java,  which,  in  the  year 
1772,  was  reduced  in  height  from  9000  to  about  6000 
feet.  So  also,  in  the  province  of  Quito,  a  great  part  of 
the  crater  and  summit  of  Carguirazo  fell  in  durmg  an 
earthquake  in  1698. f 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  present  cone  is  based 
upon  the  ruins  of  a  larger  mountain,  it  probably  did  not 
exist  when  Strabo  wrote  the  above  description,  but  was 
thrown  up,  in  the  first  recorded  eruption,  in  the  year  79,  or 
at  some  later  period.  This  will  agree  with  the  negative 
testimony  of  other  authors,  who  make  no  mention  of  it, 
or  speak  cursorily  of  it ;  not  as  we  might  expect  them  to 
mention  so  prominent  a  feature  as  it  now  is  in  the  much- 
admired  scenery  of  Baise  and  Naples.  In  Virgil,  the 
name  only  occurs  once ;  and  then  it  is  introduced  to  com- 
mend the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  was  on  Vesuvius  that 
Spartacus  encamped,  with  his  army  of  insurgent  slaves 
and  gladiators.  ^*  The  Romans  besieged  them  in  their 
fort,  situate  upon  a  hill  that  had  a  very  steep  and  narrow 
ascent  to  it,  and  kept  the  passage  up  to  them :  all  the 
rest  of  the  ground  round  about  it  was  nothiii^  but  high 

A  *  P^""P^'  J'hlegnBi,  pi,  2,  where  there  Is  a  mmute  TC^tweuVVxioTv  ol 
^^'^/'^n^ea  thus  produced  in  the  form  of  the  maantaiiL. 
r  ■L.yeJJ,  F^nciplea  of  Geology,  ch.  xxv.  p.  436, 44A. 


me  ladder  saved  tumselt  last  ot  all.  Ibe  Uonum* 
isting  no  such  tnatter,  the»e  bondmen  compassed  the 
Mnd,  assailed  them  behind,  and  put  them  in  tucb  k 
with  the  sudden  onset,  as  the;  fled  etery  man,  and 
s  their  camp  taken."*  This  passage  also  is  totally 
iisteat  with  the  present  state  oI'VeeuTius.  Ita  lofty 
it  would  be  ill  suited  for  an  encampment,  nor  could 
ild  vine  ever  have  flourished  there;  but  both  Plu- 
■nd  Strabo  will  be  clear,  if  we  eup[NMe  that  the 
Bammit  of  Somma,  then  probably  more  perfect 
it  now  IB,  was  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain, 
that  it  was  only  accessible  oy  a  chasm,  such  as 
which  (^ves  admission  to  Avemus.  While  the 
ins  were  KUBrding  this  snot,  they  might  reasonably 
xifident  that  the  enclosea  enemy  could  £nd  no  other 

ter  many  centuries  of  repose,  the  volcano  broke  out 
ereat  violence,  and  in  its  first  eruption  destroyed 
iilaDeum  and  Pompeii.  Thii  calamity  is  described 
eye-witness,  the  younger  Pliny,  whose  narration 
orm  part  of  the  next  cliapt^.  It  is  also  mentioned 
than  a  century  later  by  Dion  Cassius.     The  passage 
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day.  Hence,  these  continuing  uninjured,  but  the  centre 
being  dried  up  and  reduced  to  ashes,  the  encircling  crags 
still  retain  their  ancient  height :  but  the  burnt  part,  being 
consumed  in  lapse  of  time,  has  settled  down  and  become 
hollow,  so  that,  to  compare  small  things  to  great,  the 
whole  mountain  now  resembles  an  amphitheatre.  And 
the  top  is  clothed  with  trees  and  vines,  but  the  circular 
cavity  is  abandoned  to  fire ;  and  by  day  it  sends  up  smoke, 
and  by  night  flame,  so  that  one  would  think  all  sort  of 
incense- vessels  were  burning  there.  This  continues  * 
always  with  more  or  less  violence,  and  often,  after  any 
considerable  subsidence,  it  casts  up  ashes  end  stones, 
impelled  by  violent  blasts  of  wind,  with  a  loud  noise  and 
roaring,  because  its  breathing-holes  are  not  set  close  toge- 
ther, but  few  and  concealed.* 

**  Such  is  Vesuvius  ;  and  these  things  take  place  in  it 
almost  every  year.  But  all  eruptions  which  have  hap- 
pened since,  though  they  may  have  appeared  unusually 
great  to  those  even  who  have  been  accustomed  to  such 
sights,  would  be  trifling,  even  if  collected  into  one,  when 
compared  to  what  occurred  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak.  Many  huge  men  surpassing  human  stature,  such 
as  the  giants  are  described  to  have  been,  appeared  wan- 
dering in  the  air,  and  upon  the  earth,  at  one  time  fre- 
quenting the  mountain,  at  another  the  fields  and  cities  in 
its  neighbourhood.  Afterwards  came  great  droughts  and 
violent  earthquakes,  so  that  the  whole  plain  boiled  and 
bubbled,  and  the  hills  leaped,  and  there  were  noises  under- 
ground like  thunder,  and  aboveground  like  roaring,  and 
the  sea  made  a  noise,  and  the  heavens  sounded,  and  then 
suddenly  a  mighty  crash  was  heard  as  if  the  mountains 
were  coming  together,  and  first  great  stones  were  thrown 
up  to  the  very  summits,  then  mighty  fires  and  immense 
smokes,  so  that  the  whole  air  was  overshadowed,  and  the 
sun  entirely  hidden  as  in  an  eclipse. 

"  Thus  day  was  turned  into  night,  and  light  into  dark- 
ness, and  some  thought  the  giants  were  rising  again  (for 
many  phantoms  of  them  were  seen  in  the  smoke,  and  a 
bJast,  as  if  of  trumpets,  was  heard),  wVvWe  oVVwa  \i^X\^N^^ 
that  the  earth  was  to  return  to  chaos,  ox  lo  \ie  cotv«ws\^ 

♦  Th:s  description  is  not  very  clear,  "but  neitVieT  is  ^iife  Gte^V. 


by  fire.  Thcrerore  men 
into  tbe  ways,  olbers.  thut  were  wilbout,  i 
•ome  quilled  the  land  Ibr  ihe  sea,  some  the  sea  Igr  the 
Ind,  b«ing  confounded  iu  mind.aiid  ibinkiu^piery  place 
■t  a  distance  B»fer  than  where  thpy  were.  Meanwhile, 
■n  inexpre^tbletjuantit^oI'duGl  was  blown  oot,  and  Ailed 
lud,  eea,  and  air;  which  did  much  other  roitchief  to 
men,  fields,  and  cattle,  and  deslrojeil  all  the  hirils 
and  fishes,  and  besides  buried  two  entire  eitics,  IIrrcu~ 
Isneum  and  Pompeii,  while  the  population  was  litilne  in 
Ihe  tbestrp."  For  this  dust  was  so  abundant  lliat  it 
reached  Africa,  Sf  ria,  and  E^ypt,  and  filled  the  air  above 
Kome,  and  overclouded  the  sun ;  which  causGd  tnuth  fear 
for  oianjr  days,  men  neither  IcnowlniF  nor  being  able 
10  conjecture  what  had  happened.  But  th^  ihoufibt 
■tilt  evei^thing  was  to  be  thrown  into  confuiion,  tlie 
sun  to  fall  extinguished  to  the  earth,  the  earth  to  rise  to 
the  sky.  At  the  time,  however,  these  ashes  did  them 
no  harm  ;  but  subsequently  thej  produced  a  pestilential 
disease."  t 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  lavafiowed  from  Vesuvius; 
Ihe  ejected  mutter  consisted  of  rocks,  pumice,  and  ashes, 
which  seem,  from  the  operations  at  Pompeii  and  Uercu- 
laneum,  to  have  been  partly  changed  into  liquid  mud  by 
torrents  of  rain.  Being  reawakened,  the  volcano  con- 
tinued in  pretty  constant  activity.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  passage  just  quoted,  that,  from  this  year  until  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  third  century,  when  Dion  wrote,  erup- 
tions of  more  or  less  violence  were  continually  recurring. 
Other  eruptions  are  mentioned  In  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.  Procopius,  who  died  about  the  middle  of  ihe 
tilth,  speaks  of  the  mountain  emitting  rivers  o(  fire.J 
Ue  describes  it  in  terms  which  correspond  somewhat  with 
a  cone  and  crater ;  and,  like  Dion,  conveys  the  idea  of 
its  tieing  constantly  at  work.  "  Vesuvius  is  very  preci- 
pitous below,  encircled  with  wood  above,  terribly  wild 
and  craggy-     In  the  centre  of  its  summit  is  a  \eTj  dee^ 

•  ra^  ir^rMnT  lettet  it  ifodWflil  wMch  theatre  Sa  nvfinl.    "f\« 
""^^         A        "*  """k  "'''■"*''■ '"■*  noTBiBiinllouni.   1W 

t  BeU.Ootll.W.ai. 
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chasm,  which  we  may  sappose  to  reach  quite  to  the  boU 
torn  of  the  mountain,  and  it  is  possible  to  see  fire  in  it,  ii| 
a  man  dare  peep  over.  Usually,  the  iire  feeds  upoM 
itself  {i<l>*  icufT^  <rrp4<p€rcu)y  without  molesting  thcM^ 
who  live  in  its  neighbourhood ;  but  when  the  mountum 
utters  a  roaring  noise,  in  general  it  emits  soon  after  % 
vast  body  of  cinders."  He  adds,  that  these  ashes  weiff 
often  carried  a  vast  distance,  even  to  the  coast  of  Afirioi 
and  Byzantium,  in  which  city  so  much  terror  was  oooii 
caused  by  the  phenomenon,  that  a  solemn  supplication 
was  established  in  consequence,  and  continued  yearly.*  • 

The  first  stream  of  lava  of  which  we  have  authentk^ 
account  broke  out  in  the  year  1036,  during  the  seventh 
eruption  from  the  resuscitation  of  the  volcano.  Another 
eruption  occurred  in  1049,  another  in  1138  or  9;  afler 
which  there  was  a  pause  of  168  years,  till  1306.  From 
this  year  to  1631  there  was  a  cessation,  except  one  slight 
eruption  in  1500.  During  this  long  pause  a  remarkable 
event  occurred  in  another  part  of  the  Phlegreean  fields. 
In  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours  a  new  hill,  called 
Monte  Nuovo,  was  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  440  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its  base  being  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference.  It  stands  partly  on  the 
site  of  the  Lucrinc  lake,  which  has  now  dwindled  into  a 
shallow  pool.f 

Bracini  descended  into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  shortly 
before  the  eruption  of  1631.     He  gives  the  following 
account  of  it: — **  The  crater  was  five  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  about  6000   paces  deep;  its   sides  were 
covered  with  brushwood,  and  at  the  bottom  there  was  a 
plain,  on  which  cattle  grazed.     In  the  woody  parts  boars 
frequently  harboured.     In  the  midst  of  the  plain,  within 
the  crater,  was  a  narrow  passage,  through  which,  by  a 
winding  path,  you  could  descend  about  a  mile  among  rocks 
and  stones,  till  you  came  to  another  more  spacious  plain, 
covered  with  ashes ;  in  this  plain  were  three  little  pools, 
p)aced  m  a  triangular  form,  one  towards  the  east,  of  hot 
water,  corrosive  and   bitter  beyond  Tv\feaa\3iTe\  another 
towards    the   west,    of    water  saUet   v\vMv\)aaX.  qH  ^^ 

*  Procop.  BeU.  GotVi.  \\.  4. 
.    f  L.yel\,  Principles  of  Geology » <i^^^'  '*^^- 


■n;  the  ibird  of  hot  water  that  had  no  [wrticulartii*f«.''4 
Ttii)  account,  in  spite  of  Its  minute  enumeration  nfpoiik 
ofvatcrand  points  oftfaecompiss,  is  not  very  intdll^iUai 
ud  Qisy  fairi;  be  presiimed  not  to  be  verj'  Bccuratc.  4 
Jndeing  from  tlie  size  which  he  ascril>es  to  the  crateR 
fcr  larger  tlian  any  which  we  know  to  have  eilited  in  ibj 
nt  cooe,  one  would  Buppoae  that  he  meant  its  boiunti 
a  be  the  rid^e  of  Somma.  and  that  the  valley  belweM 
na  and  VeEuriiui,  now  called  Atrio  de'  Caralli,  Hit 
yi  of  horses  (becarLto  it  is  here  that  visitors  to  tlu 
ainmit  of  the  mountain  leave  their  horses  to  wait  wb9a 
Uuy  ucend  the  cone  on  foot),  la  the  plain  where  cUllfl 
irned.  Still  thia  is  Inconsialent  with  the  larlher  dewed) 
'  e  centre  of  that  plain,  unlras  we  suppose  that  nhcn 
;oDe  ROW  standn  there  was  then  a  chum;  and  eurotf 
Ibe  preient  cone  cannot  have  grown  up  within  the  la>l 
tna  centuries  unobaerred  and  undescribed.  We  have, 
^erefore,  but  a  choice  of  difficulties  in  explaining  the 
issagH  ;  and  a  farlher  one  occurs  in  the  preul  ilepth 
ottriljuted  lu  llie  crater,  which,  according  tu  this  statc- 
1  ment,  must  have  been  accessible  at  a  depth  far  below  the 
I  level  of  the  sea.  Still,  so  far  as  we  can  form  any  opinion 
I  on  it,  the  mountain,  after  this  long'  pause,  ap|>ears  to  have 
approiimated  considerably  to  the  Elate  in  which  it  afibrded 
'  a  safe  refuge  to  Spartacus,  as  described  by  Plutarch  ;  and 
ihe  passage  thus  furnishes  a  fresh  presumption  that  the 
modem  cone  liid  not  then  eiist.  We  may  add  Sir  W, 
Hamilton's  authority  to  the  reasons  already  c-ivcn  fur 
supposing  Somma  to  be  the  ancient  Vesuvius : — "  I  have 
seen  ancient  lavas  In  Ihe  plain  on  the  olher  side  of  Somma, 
which  could  never  have  come   Irom   the   present  Ve- 

A  brief  period  of  repose  followed  the  eruption  of  1631, 
but  it  lasted  only  till  1666;  from  which  time  to  the 
present  there  has  been  a  series  of  eruptions,  at  iniervala 
rarely  exceeding  ten  years,  generally  recurring  much  more 
frequently.  Those  of  1776  and  1777  are  more  than 
eatomon)jr  celebrated,  fromhanae  been  descnbeA  aV  W%e 
bran  e^e-witaest,  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  Kis  siAen*^^ 
^■^rien„,/eJ  '  Campi  Phlegr^i.'  The  eruption  olVII? 
•Ckmpt  niegrml,  ptge  Be 

"^     *■  t  «>■.  p.  fts- 
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was  also  described  by  him,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  phenomena.     During  the    ' 
whole  month  of  July  the  volcano  gave  the  usual  warn-    ! 
ings  of  an  approaching  paroxysm,  by  internal  rumbling    ^ 
noises,  and  frequent  jets  of  smoke  and  red-hot  stones. 

On  August  the  5th  it  was  in  a  state  of  violent  agi- 
tation :  white  and  sulphureous  smoke  issued  continuaiUy 
from  the  crater,  and  lay  piled  up  cloud  upon  cloud,  re-  j 
sembling  bales  of  the  whitest  cotton,  until  a  mass  of  them 
was  accumulated  above  the  summit,  four  times  the  height 
and  size  of  the  mountain  itself.  In  the  midst  of  this 
stones  and  ashes  were  continually  shot  up  to  a  height  of 
2000  feet  or  upwards.  At  this  time  a  quantity  of  lava 
was  heaved  up  high  enough  to  clear  the  mouth  of  the 
crater,  and  took  its  passage  down  the  side  opposite  to 
Somma.  On  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  6th  and  7th  of 
August,  the  mountain  was  less  violently  disturbed ;  but 
at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  latter  day  its 
fermentation  increased  greatly.  **  I  was  watching  its 
motions  from  the  mole  of  Naples,  which  has  a  full  view 
of  the  volcano,  and  had  been  witness  to  several  picturesque 
effects  produced  by  the  reflection  of  the  deep  red  fire 
which  issued  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  mounted 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  huge  clouds,  when  a  summer 
storm,  called  here  a  Tropea,  came  on  suddenly  and 
blended  its  heavy  watery  clouds  with  the  sulphureous 
and  mineral  ones  which  were  already  like  so  many  other 
mountains  piled  over  the  summit  of  the  volcano.  At  this 
moment  a  fountain  of  fire  was  shot  up  to  an  incredible 
height,  casting  so  bright  a  light  that  the  smallest  objects 
could  be  clearly  distinguished  at  any  place  within  six 
miles  or  more  of  Vesuvius.  The  black  stormy  clouds  passing 
over,  and  at  times  covering  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
bright  column  of  fire,  at  other  times  clearing  away  and 
giving  a  full  view  of  it,  with  the  various  tints  produced  by 
its  reverberated  light  on  the  white  clouds  above,  in 
contrast  with  the  pale  flashes  of  forked  lightning  that 
attended  the  Trope&y  formed  such  a  scene  as  no  power 
o/'art  can  ever  express."  One  o£  tVveVvtv^  o^^x^xVj*^ 
gamekeepers,  who  was  out  near  Otta\atvo  m  iVvH^  %XoT\8i, 
was  surprised  to  find  the  drops  of  ia\u  acaXd  \sNa  Vvcve^ 


and  face — a  phenomenon  occaaioncd,  probably,  by  this 
clouds  having  acquired  a  great  degree  m'  heat  id  rnuinr 
bj  Ihe  above  mentioned  eoliimn  ot  firo. 

On  Sunday,  Vesuvius  was  quiet  till  lownrdB  tii  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  when  the  emuke  began  to  gather  over  iU 
enter,  and  the  usual  jets  ol'  atones  and  ashes  eonimeiiccd 
ind  continued  to  iocreue.  "  At  about  nine  o'clock  tliere 
vu  a  loud  report,  which  sboolf  the  boiuea  at  Portiei  and  iu 
~  '  ;hbourhood  toiueh  a  degree  as  to  alarm  the  inh&bilaiiti 
drive  them  out  into  the  streett ;  and,  as  1  have  since 
L,  many  nindows  were  broken  and  walls  ciacked  by 
tbe  conciiesion  of  the  air  from  that  etptoiiun,  though 
fiuatly  heard  at  Naples.  In  an  instant,  a  louniain  of 
liquid  tranajiarent  hre  began  to  rise,  and,  gra<lually 
iDaeaaing,  arrived  at  so  amazing  a  height  as  to  strike 
emyone  who  beheld  it  with  the  most  awful  ostunisliment. 
I  rilall  tCBTcelj  be  credited  when  I  assert  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  the  height  of  tfaia  stupendous 
rolumn  of  fire  could  not  be  less  ihnn  three  tinies  ihat  of 
Vesuvius  itself,  which  rises  3700  feet  perpendicular  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

"  FutTsof  smoke,  as  black  as  can  posxibly  be  imagined, 
succeeded  one  another  haitily,  and  aceom|]anied  the  red, 
transparent,  and  liquid  lava,  intercepting  its  splendid 
brightness  here  and  there  by  patches  of  the  darkest  hue. 
Within  these  putis  of  smoke,  at  the  very  moment  of  their 
emission  from  the  crater,  1  could  perceive  a  bright  but 
pale  electrical  hre,  briskly  playing  about  in  zigzag  lines. 
The  wind  was  S.W.,  and.  though  gentle,  suthcient  to 
carry  these  detached  clouds  or  puBs  of  smoke  out  of  the 
column  of  fire,  and  a  coileetion  of  them  by  degrees 
formed  a  black  and  extensive  curtain,  if  1  may  be  allowed 
ttie  expression,  behind  it ;  in  other  |)arts  of  the  sky  it  was 
quite  clear,  and  the  stare  were  bright  The  fiery  tbuntain 
of  so  gigantic  a  size  upon  the  dark  ground  abovcuientioned 
made  the  most  glorious  contrast  imaginable,  and  the 
blaze  ot  it,  reSecting  strongly  ujion  the  surface  o(  ihe  ft^-, 
which  was  at  that  time  perfectly  smooth,  addei\  giCiA^ 
taM„  sublime  view.  The  Jjquid  lava,  mixed  *\l\v  6\(iftW 
Wty^^^^^T  '"^"',''""'^'  1  eerily  be\\e-<e,  alVft' 
east  JO.ooo  feel.  '^>^p^tlydir^^t^^i,y  thcm^i-W^x^ 
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Ottaiano,  and,  partly  falling  almost  perpendicularly,  still 
red  hot  and  liquid,  on  Vesuvius,  covered  its  whole  coney 
part  of  the  mountain  of  Somma,  and  the  valley  between 
them.  The  falling  matter,  being  nearly  as  vivid  and  ; 
inflamed  as  that  which  was  continually  issuing  fresh  from 
the  crater,  formed  with  it  one  complete  bo'ly  of  fire, 
which  could  not  be  less  than  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  of  the  extraordinary  height  above  men- 
tioned, casting  a  heat  to  the  distance  of  at  least  six  miles 
around  it.  The  brushwood  on  the  mountain  of  Somma 
was  soon  in  a  blaze,  which  flame,  being  of  a  different  tint 
from  the  deep  red  of  the  matter  thrown  out  by  the 
volcano,  and  from  the  silvery  blue  of  the  electrical  fire,  still 
added  to  the  contrast  of  this  most  extraordinary  scene." 

Another  remarkable  eruption  occurred  in  1793,  while 
the  late  Dr.  Clarke  was  at  Naples,  and  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  making  minute  and  repeated  observations 
on  the  mountain.  No  pen  is  better  calculated  to  explain 
these  great  operations  of  nature,  and  to  describe  their 
awful  magnificence.  We  shall  extract  a  passage  of  some 
length  from  his  journal,  illustrative  chiefly  of  those 
phenomena  which  we  have  not  yet  noticed. 

**  It  was  in  the  month  of  February  that  I  went  with  a 
party  to  the  source  of  the  lava  for  the  first  time,  to  as- 
certain  the  real  state  in  which  the  lava  proceeded  from 
the  volcano  that  created  it.     I  found  the  crater  in  a  very 
active   state,   throwing  out  volleys  of  immense  stones 
transparent  with  vitrification,  and  such  showers  of  ashes 
involved   in  thick   sulphureous  clouds   as  rendered  any 
approach  to   it  extremely  dangerous.     We  ascended  as 
near  as  possible,  and  then,  crossing  over  to  the  lava,  at- 
tempted to  coast  it  up  to  its  source.     This  we  soon  found 
was  impossible,  for  an   unfortunate  wind  blew  all  the 
smoke  of  the  lava  hot  upon  us,  attended  at  the  same  time 
with  such  a  thick  mist  of  minute  ashes  from  the  crater, 
and  such  fumes  of  sulphur,  that  we  were  in  danger  of 
being  sufibcated.     In  this  perplexity  I  had  recourse  to 
an  expedient  recommended  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and 
proposed  immediately  crossing  the  curreut  o^  \\<3^\^\vj^ 
tog-ain  the  windward  side,  but  fe\t  some  ieata,  ovim^Xa 
t^e  very  liquid  appearmce  the  lava  there  Yia^  «o  ^^w  \\s 
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Bonrco.  All  my  companioni  were  against  the  sohcnip  ; 
lad  while  we  stood  dolibemtlnp,  immense  rruuinfiitii  iif 
iloae,   aiid   Uagc  vnlcanic  bombs,  thut  hwl  been  nul  out 

tthe  crater,  but  «hicb  tbesmokc  had  pevented  ui  flora 
erving,  fell  thick  about  us,  nnd  rulled  by  us  with  a 
■elocity  that  would  ba>e  cnuhed  anv  al'us,  had  we  been 
in  their  way.  I  fouud  we  must  either  leaic  our  present 
s^,  or  expect  ineCant  death  ;  therefore,  eovcrjoginy  face 
»ith  my  hat,  I  rushed  upon  the  Uva,  and  erosaed  nateiy 
over  to  the  olher  aide,  having  my  boots  only  a  little  burnt, 
and  my  hands  scorched.  Having  once  more  rallied  my 
forces,  I  proceeded  on,  and  in  about  lialf  an  hour  gainuil 
the  chasm  through  which  the  lava  had  opened  itself 
a  passage  out  of  the  monnlHin.  To  describe  this  sight  is 
utterly  beyond  all  human  ability.  My  companions  shared 
in  the  tstonishment  it  pttxliiced  ;  and  the  sensations  tbey 
felt,  in  eoncert  with  me,  were  cuch  as  can  be  obtitenited 
only  wid)  our  lives.  All  I  had  sees  of  vdcanic  pheno- 
mena before  did  not  lead  ine  to  expect  sitch  a  sijecturle 
as  I  then  behtUl.  I  had  steji  the  vaat  rivers  otiuva  that 
descended  into  the  plains  below,  and  carried  ruin  and 
devastation  with  them ;  but  they  resembled  a  vast  heap 
of  cinders  or  the  scoriteofan  iron-foundry,  rolling  slowly 
along,  and  falling  with  a  rattling  noise  over  one  another. 
Here  a  vast  arched  chasm  presented  itself  in  the  ade  of 
the  mountain,  from  which  rushed  with  the  velocity  of 
a  flood  the  clear  vivid  torrent  of  lava,  in  perfect  fusion, 
and  totally  unconnected  with  any  other  matter  that  was 
not  in  a  slate  of  complete  solution,  unattended  with  any 
Bcoriee  on  its  surface,  or  gross  materials  of  an  insolvent 
nature,  but  floning  with  the  translucency  of  honey,  in 
regular  channels  cut  finer  than  art  can  imitate,  and  glow- 
ing with  all  the  splendour  of  the  sun. 

"  The  eruption  from  the  crater  increased  with  so  much 
violence,  that  we  proceeded  to  make  our  experiments  and 
observations  as  speedily  as  possible.  A  little  above  ihe 
source  of  the  lava  I  found  achimney  of  about  four  feeliiv 
height,  from  which  proceeded  smoke,  and  Bomc'iiftW 
'f"l*i  /a/yTOHcAed  and  gathered   some  pute  a\i.\fcvn . 


ft 
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was  forced  to  hold  my  breath  all  the  while  I  remuae^ 
there.  I  seized  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  momentary  na# 
down  this  aperture,  and  perceived  nothing  but  the  glifl 
of  the  red-hot  lava  that  passed  beneath  it.  We  tboi 
returned  to  examine  the  lava  at  its  source.  Sir  W) 
Hamilton  had  conceived  that  no  stones  thrown  upon  I 
current  of  lava  would  make  any  impression.  We  wefi 
soon  convinced  of  the  contrary.  Lignt  bodies  of  five,  tettj 
and  fifteen  pounds  weight  made  little  or  no  impressioi 
even  at  the  source;  but  bodies  of  sixty,  seventy,  and 
eighty  pounds  were  seen  to  form  a  kind  of  bed  on  tin 
surface  of  the  lava,  and  float  away  with  it.  A  stone  d 
three  hundredweight,  that  had  been  thrown  out  by  the 
crater,  lay  near  the  source  of  the  current  of  lava.  I  raised 
it  upon  one  end,  and  then  let  it  fall  in  upon  the  liquid 
lava,  when  it  gradually  sank  beneath  the  surface  and 
disappeared.  If  I  wished  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  it  acted  upon  the  lava,  I  should  say  it  was  like  a 
loaf  of  bread  thrown  into  a  bowl  of  very  thick  honey ; 
which  gradually  involves  itself  in  the  heavy  liquid  which 
surrounds  it,  and  then  slowly  sinks  to  the  bottom.  The 
lava  itself  had  a  glutinous  appearance,  and,  although  i( 
resisted  the  most  violent  impression,  seemed  as  if  it  might 
easily  be  stirred  with  a  common  walking-stick.  A  small 
distance  from  its  source,  as  it  flows  on,  it  acquires  a  darkei 
tint  upon  its  surface,  is  less  easily  acted  upon,  and  as  the 
stream  gets  wider,  the  surface,  having  lost  its  state  of 
perfect  solution,  grows  harder  and  harder,  and  cracks  into 
innumerable  fragments  of  very  porous  matter,  to  which 
they  give  the  name  of  scoriae,  and  the  appearance  of 
which  has  led  many  to  suppose  that  it  proceeded  thufl 
from  the  mountain ;  itself  being  composed  of  materials 
less  soluble  than  the  rest  of  the  lava,  lighter  and  of  course 
liable  to  float  continually  on  the  surface.  There  is  how- 
ever no  truth  in  this.  All  lava,  at  its  first  exit  from  itfl 
native  volcano,  flows  out  in  a  liquid  state,  and  all  equallj^ 
in  fusion.  The  appearance  of  the  scoriae  is  to  be  attributed 
o/i/jr  to  the  action  of  the  external  air,  and  not  to  any 
difference  in  the  materials  which  compose  \t,  ««iCfc  wv 
/»Fa  whatever,  separated  from  its  cViantieV  wi^  ex^ow 
^^  the  action  of  the  external    air,  \TOnied\a.\»\y  «*» 


to  much  u  a  heap  of  uncxmnected  cioderi  from  an 
lundry." 

;.  22,  1793.—"  Them  waa  to-day  a  mcnt  Bing:ulKr 
'ance  in  ihe  tnountain  ;  on  opening  the  shutten  to 
t,  I  perceived  the  crater  to  he  in  great  agitation, 
fter  puff  impelling  each  other  will  the  greateat 
ce.  I  could  percdve  thousands  of  ttouet  and 
thronn  into  the  air,  and  falling  in  all  directiona. 
louds  froDi  the  crater  were  as  white  a»  the  purert 
on  a  uidden,  ta  I  was  looking  at  these,  a  column 
)ke  mshed  impetuously  out  of  another  mouth  be- 
he  crater,  aa  black  as  the  deepest  ink ;  and,  riaing 
ling  Tulumes  to  a  vast  magnitude,  fonned  a  pillar 
tly  uncounected  with  the  smoke  from  the  crater, 
-esented  a  striking  contraat  by  opposing  its  Jet  black 
snowy  whitenesa  of  the  other.  These  appearances 
ued  at  intervals  the  whole  day.  Sometimes  the 
>)iunns  of  different  colours  rose  together,  as  if  emu- 
each  other,  and  striving  which  should  rise  the 
it  and   display  the  greatest  magnitude,  but  never 

!  or  intcrlering  with  each  other." 

';.   30.—"  The  lava,  which  was  last  night  so  preat, 
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which  boiled  and  bubbled  up  above  the  crater's  edge ;  and, 
sometimes  falling  over  it,  I  could  perceive  splash  upon  the 
cone,  and  take  its  course  gently  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  Sometimes,  and  more  usually,  it  fell  again 
into  the  crater.  I  write  this  with  the  burning  mountain 
now  before  my  eyes.  All  the  top  of  the  cone  is  covered 
with  red-hot  stones  and  lava.  The  flame  of  the  crater  con- 
tinues without  intervals  of  darkness,  as  usual.  It  is  always 
in  flame,  or  rather  the  clouds  of  smoke,  tinged  with  toe 
boiling  matter  within,  are  like  burnished  gold,  and  as  , 
bright  as  fire." 

Sept.  5. — "Vesuvius  continues  to  throw  most  superbly ; 
the  lava  flows  a^in  :  at  sunset  he  showed  that  Tyrian 
hue  which  he  assumes  sometimes,  and  which  has  a  glow 
beyond  description.  I  had  undressed  myself,  and  was 
prepared  to  get  into  bed,  when  a  violent  shock  from  the 
mountain  agitated  the  door  of  my  room,  so  as  to  startle  me 
not  a  little.  I  went  into  my  sitting-room,  and,  upon 
opening  the  window  toward  the  mountain,  I  perceiveaall 
the  top  of  the  cone  covered  with  red-hot  matter.  At  the 
same  time  such  a  roaring  was  heard  as  made  me  expect 
something  more  than  common.  In  an  instant  a  column 
of  lucid  fire  shot  up  into  the  air,  and,  after  ascending 
above  half  the  height  of  the  cone  itself,  fell  in  a  glorious 
parabolic  girandole,  and  covered  near  half  the  cone  with 
fire.  This  was  followed,  after  an  interval  of  about  thirty 
seconds,  by  a  shock  which  agitated  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  indeed  the  whole  house,  in  a  most  violent 
manner ;  immediately  after  this  shock,  the  sound  of  the 
explosion  reached  us  louder  than  the  greatest  cannon,  or 
the  most  terrible  thunder,  attended  with  a  noise  like  the 
trampling  of  horses*  feet,  which,  of  course,  was  nothing 
more  than  xhe  noise  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  so  many 
enormous  scones  among  the  hard  lava.  The  shock  of 
this  explosion  was  so  violent,  that  it  disturbed  many 
things  I  had  left  en  my  table,  such  as  brushes  for  paint- 
iiig,  &c.  I  dressed  myself  again,  and  remained  in  the 
/balcony  above  an  houir,  during  "wYvicYv  XAm^  1.  had  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  Vesuvius  m  \v\s  tfttn^c  ^et«iA«v«, 
and  more  awfully  sublime  than  1  Yiad  cvct  >QtifeT«i  «fees\ 
^Jinj.      The   consul,    Sir  James  DougVas,  >aaa  V»!^  V«ft^ 


observing   to   me   that   he  never  eaw   the  mountBin  »o 
^Uted  since  the  great  eruption  of  1779."* 

Between  the  enJ  oF  the  18th  century  and  the  year 
1822,  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  had  been  fn^ually  filled 
hf  the  boiling  up  of  tsva,  and  the  crumbling  down  of  the 
npjter  part  of  the  cooc.  In  place,  therelbre,  of  a  repular 
cavit;,  was  a  rough  and  rocky  surface  covered  with  bloeki 
of  lava  und  scoriw.  But  thii  stale  of  things  was  totally 
changed  by  the  eruption  of  October,  1S22,  when  the 
whole  accuDiulaled  mass  within  the  crater,  together  with 
a  large  part  of  the  cone  itself,  was  blown  out,  so  a8  to 
leave  an  irre^gubr  gulf  about  three  milea  in  circumference 
when  measured  aloti^  the  winding  edge  of  its  margin, 
but  somewhat  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  its 
largest  diameter.  The  depth  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated, from  2000  feet  to  less  than  half  that  quantity. 
More  than  eight  hundred  feet  of  th«  cone  was  carried 
away  during  the  eruption,  so  that  the  mountain  was  re- 
duced in  huipht  from  about  4200  to  3400  feet. 

Vesuvius  now  consisis  of  a  double  mountain,  upon  an 
eiteaded  base,  from  thirty  to  Ibrty  miles  in  circumre- 
rcDce.  Upon  this  stands  ihc  long  ridge  of  Somma,  so 
often  mentioned,  bending  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
with  its  convex  side  presented  lo  the  N.E.,  its  points  to 
the  S.W.  The  western  horn  is  separated  by  a  deep 
valley  from  a  lower  mountain,  called  Cantaroni,  which, 
inclining  to  the  south,  meets  the  lower  projection,  or 
terrace,  called  La  Pedamentina.  This  is  again  separated 
by  an  eicavated  valley  from  the  eastern  horn  of  Somma. 
Between  Somma  and  Vesuvius  is  the  deep  valley  called 
Atrio  de'  Cavalli,  the  Hall  of  Hordes,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  amphitheatre  rises  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  itself, 
dark,  sterile,  and  desolate  ;  to  the  eye  a  mass  of  loose 
Bcorie  and  ashes,  without  order  or  coherence.  This 
however  on  inspection  is  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  It 
consists  of  alternate  layers  of  sand  or  ashes,  scoriffi,  and 
lava,  inclining  outwards  at  an  ang-le  of  from  45°  W  30° 
wicb  the  axis  of  the  cone.  The  Elrata  of  cOUtse  Mft 
IMTtiai  and  irregular  in  extent  and  thickticsa,  as  6vci\to- 
«««»  Aaw  det^rm,ned  the  fall  of  the  eiccted  m&VUt, 
•Ijftoi'E.D.  Clarke, 
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or  the  flow  of  the  lava ;  but  the  irregularities  of  these 
numerous  beds  compensate  for  each  other,  and  the 
general  effect,  on  viewing  the  interior  of  the  crater,  is 
one  of  considerable  order  and  regularity.  Even  the 
loose  substances,  falling  together  half  melted,  and  con* 
tinually  acted  on  by  the  hot  vapours  which  steam  up* 
wards  in  all  parts  of  the  cone,  soon  acquire  a  considerable 
degree  of  coherence ;  and  the  solidity  of  the  whole  ia 
mainly  assisted  by  dykes  of  solid  lava,  injected  into  the 
cracks  of  the  mountain,  when  the  molten  liquid  baa 
boiled  up  to  its  summit. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HISTOBIGAL  NOTICE  OF  POMPEH. 

Pompeii  is  situated  in  that  district  of  Italy  named  by 
the  ancients  Campania,  comprised  between  the  mountains 
of  Samnium  and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Liris,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Silarus.  The  line  of  coast  included  between  these  points 
is  broken  by  two  far-projecting  capes,  Misenum  and  the 
promontory  of  Minerva,  between  which  lies  a  deep  recess 
called  from  its  shape  Crater,  the  Cup,  or  the  Gulf  of 
Cumae,  and  known  in  modern  times  as  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  bay  stood  Pompeii,  about  thirteen 
miles  south-east  of  Naples,  and  five  from  Vesuvius.  Of 
its  history  very  little  is  known.  It  is  related  to  have 
been  founded  by  Hercules,  as  well  as  its  neighbour  and 
fellow-victim,  Herculaneum.  Solinus  says,  that  the 
name  of  Pompeii  is  derived  from  Pomp^,  in  allusion  to 
the  pomp  with  which  Hercules  celebrated  his  victories 
while  awaiting  his  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Samus. 
Being  furnished  with  so  respectable  and  credible  an 
origin,  it  would  he  waste  of  time  to  inquire  any  farther.* 

*  An  Italian   author,  who  has  wiltten.  an  wscouivV.  ol  "PoTn^\\,\«» 
"JM  a  large  folio  Foiume  with  apecnUtions  onOie  ot\g,Vaol\^ift  aS:^ 
«/»a  jt0  name. 


-It  tttj  ot  Nipln,  •taoKlnt  tbc  r 


An    almost    impenetrable    darkness  hangs  over  these 
remote  ages;  and  when  men  are   driven  to  take  refuge 
in  ra.vtholti^,    U  ie  plain  that  they  can  find  ViU\e  attJav 
Action  in  hisMry.     Strabo,   iiowever,  asaerta  ttvat  V\\(»e 
^wn>   were  funded  by  Pela^gt^ns   and  TyrT\.etAttm.* 


] 
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The  first  inhabitants  that  wc  can  trace  on  this  coast  are   . 
the  Osci,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Ausones,  and  of  Pelasgian  extraction.    At  an  early,  but   ' 
still  an  unknown  period,  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea  ' 
founded  the  town  of  Cumse.     Parthenbpe,  afterwards 
called  NeapoHs,  now  Naples,  was  an  offset  from  thence   . 
or  from  a  kindred  colony  of  Eretrians.     Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum  also  fell  into  their  power ;  but  their  estab* 
lishments  seem  to  have  extended  no  farther  in  this 
direction. 

Campania,  where,  in  Pliny's  words,  all  imagimible 
delights  were  in  constant  rivalry,  has  always  been  cele« 
brated  as  tempting  by  its  riches  the  arms  of  strangers, 
and  punishing  the  cupidity  of  its  conquerors  by  enerv- 
ating and  subjecting  them  in  their  turn  to  some  sterner 
enemy ;  in  consequence,  it  has  experienced  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  masters.  The  Cumaeans  were  driven  out  by 
the  Etruscans,  who  are  said  to  have  taken  possession  of 
twelve  towns  conquered  or  founded  by  their  predecessors, 
and  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  federal  republic,  of  which 
Capua  was  the  capital,  and  Pompeii  a  member. 

About  440  B.C.,  the  Samnites  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Silarus.     Capua,  then  called 
Vultumum,   made  peace,  on  condition   of  receiving  a 
colony  and  sharing  her  territory  with  the  victors.     A 
mixed  people  thus  arose,  the  first  to  whom  the  name  of 
Campanians  was  applied.     About  eighty  years  later, 
the  Campanians,  being  pressed  in  war  by  the  Samnites, 
threw  themselves  for  protection  into  the  arms  of  Rome, 
and  of  course  were  swallowed   by  that  all-devouring 
Charybdis,   which  sucked  up  every  thing  within  the 
circle  of  its  influence,  and  disgorged  nothing.     In  the 
second  Punic  war,  b.c.  216,  Campania  revolted,  and 
joined   Hannibal,   who   proposed   to  make   Capua  the 
capital  of  Italy.     His  long  stay  in  this  delightful  climate 
proved  fatal  to  the  discipline  even  of  his  victorious  troops  ; 
and  when  he  was  compelled  to  abandon   Italy,  the  in- 
cenaed  Romans  took  a  terrible  revenge  oiv  iVvw  x^volted 
subjects.     Neither  on  this  occasion,  Yiovie\eT,  xiw  wi 
^e/r  fesf  occupation  of  the  country,  is  meulAOTL  xoaAfe 
either  of  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii. 


In  the  Social  or  Marsic  war,  which  broke  out  ti.c.  91 , 
the  Campanian  towns  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
fompeii  among  them.  At  the  end  of  that  war,  Capua 
was  seTerely  puuishM ;  iu  inhabitants  b«inff  dispoBseued 
and  B  coloDT  sent  from  Rome  to  cuUivate  tbeir  fertile 
territory.  Stabiie,  a  town  within  fonr  or  five  miles  of 
Pompeii,  was  entirely  destroyed,  aud  acatlered  villai 
boitt  where  it  formerly  stood  ;  and  we  Iciion'  not  by 
what  means  Pompeii  escaped  a  similar  late. 

From  this  dme  forwara  it  shared  the  common  fortune 
of  the  empire,  and  notliing  remarkable  is  related  li 


ins  it,  except  a  qoarrel  between  its  inhabitants  and  those 
01  Nuceria  (now  Nocera),  which  orieinated  ia  certain 
proriocial   sarcasms,  uttered    at    a    gladiatorial   combat 


^ 


eifaitnted  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Pompeii.  The  dispute 
tennirmted  in  a  battle,  and  the  Nucerinns  were  wonted. 

'ttfet  prospering  in  the  i«rie  du  fait,  they  went  to  law, 
■  '  carried  their  complaint  before  the  Emperor  Nero, 
iinally  adjudged  that  the  Pompcians  should  be  sus- 
pended from  all  liiealrical  amusements  tur  ten  years;  a 
sentence  wbich,  according  to  modem  ideas,  we  can  hardly 
believe  to  be  serious,  but  which  certainly  was  both  meant 
and  felt  to  be  so,  and  which  bears  strong  testimony  to  the 
importance  attached  by  the  Romans  to  all  public  amuse- 
There  remains  to  this  day  upon  the  external  walls  of 
a  house  in  the  street  of  Mercury,  as  it  is  called,  near  the 
nty  wall,  a  caricature  or  rude  drawing  scratched  on  the 
plaster  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  by  some  patriotic 
Pompeian,  in  commemoration  of  this  squabble,  and  the 
Tictory  of  bis  townspeople.  We  give  a  fac-simile  of  it. 
It  seems  to  be  a  joint  production ;  for  the  armed  figure 
descending  the  step  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  more 
skilful  hand  than  that  which  drew  the  other  two  figures  — 
if  they  deserve  that  terra.  The  figure  on  the  right  seems 
to  be  meant  for  a  gladiator,  eased  in  armour,  descending 
the  steps  of  the  amphitheatre,  bearing  in  his  left  hand.  & 
shield,  and  in  his  right  a    paJm-branch,  tVie  loVew  o'J 

rictorr.     It  is  observMe  that  his  helmet  has  a  com«\e.\ft 
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'"»  ¥^'«d  11  «"»•"''  "i,ror  •"»••  'r;„„    .Vch, 
"Thi.  »"'";i„i"  *"  '"""'"'.itb  *« 'l""™ 

1  „o.ptby   '' 


V-  -. 


FoMPBn  was  originally  attuated  close  to  the  sea,  although, 
owing  to  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  land,  it  is  now  at 
some  distance  inland.  Sheila  and  eea-sand  have  been 
found  hy  dig^ng  on  the  side  adjoining  the  coast ;  and  it 
is  even  said  that  rings  have  been  found  oloae  to  the 
niina,  intended,  as  is  supposed,  for  the  mooring  of  vesseh. 
The  authority  of  Straho  has  been  quoted  to  confirm  thia ; 
iHit  his  words  go  at  least  equally  to  prove  that  the  trade  of 
the  last  place  was  carried  on  by  thenverSamus,  which  ran 
iwst  the  city.  If  ao,  this  stream  haa  shrunk  among  the  other 

Ehyaical  changes  which  have  occurred  in  (he  country ; 
ir  it  now  is  nothing  more  than  a  rivulet,  entirety  unauited 
to  any  purposes   of  trade,  which  runs  at  some  distance 
from  its  ancient  course,  and  falls  into  the  aea  between 
Pompeii  and  Stabis.     From  the   position  of  the  town 
/ind  the  discoveries  made  by  the  excavators,  it  ia   clear 
'nf'  ""/f   three  principal  niads   cnu\d  tase  \ei  to  "A. 
j"c  Snt,  which  h-as  on  the  western  aide,  \cd  to  ^a.'pX** 
'""c-  the  coast  tbrough  Opiontia,  Retina.  »n4  UwcsAa- 
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the  second  joined  the  Popilian  way  at  Nola; 
?  third  crossed  the  Samus,  and  afterwards  divided 

0  branches,  of  which  the  principal  led  to  Nocera, 
e  other  to  Stabiee. 

city  stood  on  an  insulated  spot  formed  by  lava 

seems  to  have  burst  from  the  ground  in  that 
as  in  others  around  the  foot  of  Vesuvius ;  for  this 
y  has  been  affected  by  subterranean  fires  from  the 
.St  antiquity.  Thus  situated,  it  appeared  to  possess 
il  advantages  that  the  most  refined  taste  could  desire, 
the  verge  of  the  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  a  fertile 
on  the  bank  of  a  navigable  river,  it  united  the 
liencies  of  a  commercial  town  with  the  security  of 
ary  station,  and  the  romantic  beauty  of  a  spot  cele- 

in  all  ages  for  its  pre-eminent  loveliness.  Its 
ns,  even  to  the  heights  of  Vesuvius,  were  covered 
illas,  and  the  coast  all  the  way  to  Naples  was  so 
en  ted  with  gardens  and  villages,  that  the  shores 

whole  gulf  appeared  as  one  city  ;  while  the  prodi- 
3oncourse  of  strangers  who  came  here  in  search  of 

and  recreation   added  new  charms  and  life  to  the 

But   these   advantages  were  dearly   purchased. 

lemy,  at  that  time  unknown,  was   silently  working 

estruction— an   enemy    which   from    time    to  time 

esolates  the   modern   towns  which  stand   upon  the 

1  and  long  forgotten  cities  of  antiquity. 

eca  has  recorded  an  earthqtiake  already  mentioned, 
rdent  by  sixteen  years  to  the  great  eruption  of 
ius,  which  took  place  on  the  16th  February,  a.d. 
ircw  down   a   ^reat   part   of  Pompeii,  and   consi- 
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These  alarms,  the  usual  presages  of  a  near  eruption, 
were  from  time  to  time  repeated  until  the  23rd  of  August, 
A.D.  79,  the  day  on  which,  after  a  cessation  of  ages, 
the  first  recorded  volcanic  paroxysm  of  Vesuvius  occurred. 

By  an  unusual  good  fortune  we  are  in  possession  of  a 
faithful  narrative,  furnished  by  an  eye-witness,  of  the 
catastrophe  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii,  and  provided 
a  subject  for  this  volume.  It  is  contained  in  two  letters 
of  Pliny  the  younger  to  Tacitus,  which  record  the  death  . 
of  his  uncle,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  inquiring  spirit  and 
humanity : — 

^'  Your  reauest  that  I  would  send  you  an  account  of 
my  uncle's  death,  in  order  to  transmit  a  more  exact 
relation  of  it  to  posterity,  deserves  my  acknowledgments ; 
for,  if  this  accident  shall  be  celebrated  by  your  pen, 
the  glory  of  it,  I  am  well  assured,  will  be  rendered  for 
ever  illustrious.  And  notwithstanding  he  perished  by  a 
misfortune,  which,  as  it  involved  at  the  same  time  a 
most  ;beautiful  country  in  ruins,  and  destroyed  so  many 
populous  cities,  seems  to  promise  him  an  everlasting 
remembrance ;  notwithstanding  he  has  himself  composed 
many  and  lasting  works ;  yet  I  am  persuaded  the  men- 
tioning of  him  in  your  immortal  works  will  greatly  con- 
tribute to  eternize  his  name.  Happy  I  esteem  those  to 
be,  whom  Providence  has  distinguished  with  the  abilities 
either  of  doing  such  actions  as  are  worthy  of  being  related, 
or  of  relating  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  being  read  ; 
but  doubly  happy  are  they  who  are  blessed  with  both 
these  uncommon  talents;  in  the  number  of  which  my 
uncle,  as  his  own  writings  and  your  history  will  evidently 
prove,  may  justly  be  ranked.  It  is  with  extreme  willing- 
ness, therefore,  I  execute  your  commands ;  and  should 
indeed  have  claimed  the  task,  if  you  had  not  enjoined  it. 
He  was  at  that  time  with  the  fleet  under  his  command 
at  Misenum.  On  the  24th  of  August,  about  one  in  the 
afternoon,  my  mother  desired  him  to  observe  a  cloud 
which  appeared  of  a  very  unusual  size  and  shape.  He 
had  Just  returned  irom  taking  the  beue^X.  o^  xV^e  samv/ 

.   *  3T&e  Romans  used  to  lie  or  walk  naked  \n  ttve  aati,  «i^V«t  uiovdXvc^^ 
A^fift  ^^'^^  »»''«*  oil,  which   was  esteemed  aa  gteaiX^ 
'^oiut,  and  therefore  daily  practised  by  them. 


cou^:^VA\^axk9,  \a 


snii  after  bslhing  bimselt'  in  cold  waler,  Md  Inking  ft! 
sJight  repast,  was  retired  to  his  slud/.  lie  iiDni«IUl«I^ 
arose  and  went  out  upon  Bn  eminence,  from  whence  ho "" 
miglit  more  distinctly  view  tliia  very  uncornmon  sppeaf 
incQ.  It  WOE  not  at  that  'Itilance  discernible  I'mm  what 
mountain  this  cloud  issaed,  but  it  was  lound  eflcrttBRli 
lo  ascend  from  Mount  Vesuvius.*  I  cannot  ^ite  ■  more 
exact  description  of  its  figure,  than  by  reacmbliii^  it  to 
that  of  a  pine-tree,  fur  it  shot  up  a  great  hei)f;bt  In  the 
form  of  a  trunk,  wliich  extended  il»elf  at  the  top  into 
a  sort  of  branches ;  occasioned,  I  imagine,  ^ther  by  a 
judden  f-iut  of  air  that  impelled  it,  the  Ibrce  of  which 
decreased  as  It  advanced  ujiwards,  or  the  cloud  iltt^lf 
ixing  pressed  back  ag:ain  by  it»  own  weight,  expanded 
in  ihU  manner :  it  appeared  Bomolimcs  briKhl  and  some- 
times dark  and  spotted,  as  it  was  more  orless  impregnated 
with  earth  and  cinders.  This  extraordinary  phenomenon 
eidled  my  uncle's  philosophical  curiosity  to  lake  a  nearer 
view  of  it.  ile  ordered  11  lisht  vessel  lo  begot  ready, 
fliid  gave  me  lln'  lilicrly,  if  1  tlmiiifhl  pmjier,  to  atlend 
him.  I  rather  chose  to  continue  my  studies ;  for,  as  it 
happened,  he  had  given  me  an  employment  of  that  kind. 
As  he  was  coming  out  of  the  house,  he  received  a  note 
from  Rectina,  the  wife  of  Bassus,  who  was  in  the  utmost 
alarm  at  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened  her; 
for,  her  villa  being  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  there  was  no  way  to  escape  but  by  sea :  she 
earnestly  entreated  him,  therefore,  to  come  to  her  assist- 
ance. He  accordingly  changed  his  first  design,  and 
whet  he  began  with  a  philosophical,  he  pursued  with  an 
heroical  turn  of  mind.  He  ordered  the  galleys  to  put  to 
sea,   and  went  himself  on  board  with  an  intention   of 

KaamK  rhia  SpMru  ilia  hi  Venus'  giKt  " 
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assisting  not  only  Rectina,  but  several  others ;  for  the 
villas  stand  extremely  thick  upon  that  beautiful  coast. 
When  hastening  to  the  place  from  whence  others  fled 
with  the  utmost  terror,  he  steered  his  direct  course  to 
the  point  of  danger,  and  with  so  much  calmness  and 
presence  of  mind  as  to  be  able  to  make  and  dictate 
his  observations  upon  the  motion  and  figure  of  that  dread* 
fui  scene.  He  was  now  so  nigh  the  mountain,  that  the 
cinders,  which  grew  thicker  and  hotter  the  nearer  he 
approached,  fell  into  the  ships,  together  with  pumioe- 
stones  and  black  pieces  of  burning  rock:  they  were  like-  - 
wise  in  danger,  not  onlv  of  being  aground  by  the  sudden 
retreat  of  the  sea,  but  also  from  the  vast  fragments  which 
rolled  down  from  the  mountain,  and  obstructed  all  the 
shore.  Here  he  stopped  to  consider  whether  he  should 
return  back  again  ;  to  which  the  pilot  advising  him,  *■  For* 
tune,'  said  he,  *  befriends  the  brave  ;  carry  me  to  Pompo* 
nianus.'  Pomponianus  was  then  at  Stabiae,*  separated  by 
a  gulf,  which  the  sea,  after  several  insensible  windings, 
forms  upon  the  shore.  He  had  already  sent  his  baggagie 
on  board ;  for  though  he  was  not  at  that  time  in  actual 
danger,  yet  being  within  the  Tiew  of  it,  and,  indeed, 
extremely  near,  if  it  should  in  the  least  increase,  he  was 
determined  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  the  wind  should 
change.  It  was  favourable,  however,  for  carrying  my 
uncle  to  Pomponianus,  whom  he  found  in  the  greatest 
consternation  :  he  embraced  him  with  tenderness,  encour- 
aging and  exhorting  him  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  and  the 
more  to  dissipate  his  fears,  he  ordered,  with  an  air  of 
unconcern,  the  baths  to  be  got  ready  ;  when,  after  having 
bathed,  he  sat  down  to  supper  with  great  cheerfulness, 
or  at  least  (what  is  equally  heroic)  with  all  the  appearance 
of  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  eruption  from  Mount  Vesu- 
vius flamed  out  in  several  places  with  much  violence, 
which  the  darkness  of  the  night  contributed  to  render 
still  more  visible  and  dreadful.  But  my  uncle,  in  order 
to  soothe  the  apprehensions  of  his  friend,  assured  him  it 
H'/Js  only  the  burning  of  the  vUlages,  yjVv\cVv  iVv^  country 
people  had  abandoned  to  the  flames  *.  a^tw  iVvv^^i^  T^>at^ 
^o  rest,  and  it  is  most  certain  he  was  so  V\\X\e  ^\«ioixv^Qs«^ 
*  AToip  called  Castel  a  Mar  di  Stabia,  in  \li«  igaU  ot1*«^\«*« 


as  to  fall  into  ■  deep  sleep;  for  beinff  pret^  fat,  and 
breathing  hard,  those  who  allended  without  actually  iiiMkrd 
him  snore.  The  court  which  led  to  bis  ajianmenl  iwiiie 
now  almost  tilled  with  stones  and  ashes,  ir  ho  had  conti- 
nued there  any  time  longer,  it  would  have  been  inipoesibk 
Tor  him  to  hftve  made  his  way  out ;  it  ivas  thought  proper, 
thererore,  to  atraken  him.  He  got  up,  and  nent  to 
Pomponianus  and  the  rest  of  his  company,  who  were 
not  uncoQceroed  enough  to  tliink  of  going  to  bed.  Thej 
consulted  together  whether  it  would  be  most  prudent  to 
trust  to  the  houses,  which  now  shook  from  side  to  tide 
with  frequent  and  violent  concuisioni,  or  flf  to  the  opun 
Selds,  where  the  calcined  stones  and  cinders,  though 
light  indeed,  yet  fell  in  large  showers,  aud  threatened 
destruction.  In  this  distress  they  resolved  for  the  fields, 
Bs  the  less  dangerous  situairon  ot  the  two ;  a  resolution 
irhich,  while  lie  rest  of  the  company  were  hurried  into 
by  their  fears,  my  uncle  embraced  apon  cool  and  delibc- 
rate  consideration.  Tliey  went  nut  then,  having  pillows 
litd  upon  their  heads  with  napkins;  and  tliia  was  llipir 
whole  defence  against  the  slorm  of  stones  that  fell  around 
them.  It  was  now  day  everywhere  else,  but  there  a 
deeper  darkness  prevailed  than  in  the  most  obscure  night ; 
which,  however,  was  in  some  degree  dissipated  by 
torches  and  other  lights  of  various  kinds.  They  thought 
proper  to  go  down  farther  upon  the  shore,  to  observe 
if  they  might  safely  put  out  to  sea;  but  they  found  the 
waves  still  run  extremely  high  and  boisterous.  There 
my  uncle,  having  drunk  a  draught  or  two  of  cold  water, 
threw  himself  down  upon  a  cloth  which  was  spread  for 
bim,  when  immediately  the  flame!i,  and  a  strongsmell  of 
sulphur,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  them,  dispersed 
the  rest  of  the  company,  and  obliged  him  to  rise.  He 
raised  himself  up  with  ihe  assistance  of  two  of  bis  ser- 
vants, and  instantly  fell  down  dead  ;  sufibcated,  as  1 
conjecture,  by  some  gross  and  nosious  vapour,  having 
always  had  weak  lungs,  and  being  frequency  aubpct 
lo  a  d'lScultj  of  breathing.  As  soon  as  it  «aa  \\%"(A 
igaia,  which  wm  not  till  the  third  day  atler  tVia  tncXa*- 

*y-  n,Mn^0f  y,olcnce  Upon  it,  exactly  \n  the  same  V^avv 
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that  he  fell,  and  looking  more  like  a  man  asleep  than 
dead.  During  all  this  time  my  mother  and  I,  who  were 
at  Misenum* — But  as  this  has  no  connexion  with  your 
history,  so  your  inquiry  went  no  farther  than  concerning 
my  uncle's  death ;  with  that,  therefore,  I  will  put  an 
end  to  my  letter :  suffer  me  only  to  add,  that  I  ha?e 
faithfully  related  to  you  what  I  was  either  an  eye-witness 
of  myself,  or  received  immediately  after  the  accident 
happened,  and  before  there  was  time  to  vary  the  truth. 
You  will  choose  out  of  this  narrative  such  circumstances 
as  shall  be  most  suitable  to  your  purpose  ;  for  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  what  is  proper  for  a  letter 
and  a  history ;  between  writing  to  a  friend,  and  writing 
to  the  public.     Farewell  l"t 

**  The  letter  which,  in  compliance  with  your  request, 
I  wrote  to  you  concerning  the  death  of  my  uncle,  has 
raised,  it  seems,  your,  curiosity  to  know  what  terrors 
and  dangers  attended  me  while  I  continued  at  Mise- 
num;  for  there,  I  think,  the  account  in  my  former 
broke  off. 

*  Though  my  shocked  soul  recoils,  my  tongue  shall  tell.'lt 

*^  My  uncle  having  left  us,  I  pursued  the  studies 
which  prevented  my  going  with  him,  till  it  was  time 
to  bathe.  After  which  I  went  to  supper,  and  from 
I  hence  to  bed,  where  my  sleep  was  greatly  broken  and 
disturbed.  There  had  been,  for  many  days  before, 
some  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  which  the  less  surprised 
us  as  they  are  extremely  frequent  in  Campania;  but 
they  were  so  particularly  violent  that  night,  that  they 
not  only  shook  everything  about  us,  but  seemed  indeed 
to  threaten  total  destruction.  My  mother  flew  to  my 
chamber,  where  she  found  me  rising,  in  order  to  awaken 
her.  We  went  out  into  a  small  court  belonging  to  the 
house,  which  separated  the  sea  from  the  buildings.  As 
I  was  at  that  time  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  I  know 
not  whether  I  should  call  my  behaviour,  in  this  dan- 
geroua  juncture,   courage  or  rasbiiess;  b\it  I  took  up 

•  See  this  account  continued  in  the  to\\o^Va%le!tX«t. 

/Pliny's  Letters,  Melmoth'8TtanaV»!doTtt,Vv.\ft. 
Virgil,  book  ii. 


'  nij  careleM  aecurit;.  Neverthelea,  I  ilill  went 
Ji  my  nutiior.    Though  it  wu  now  morning,  the 

wM  eiceedingljr  funt  and  languid  ;  the  building! 
und  us  tottered,  and  though  we  stood  upon  open 
1,  jet,  Bi  the  place  wai  narrow  and  confined, 
was  no  remaining  there  without  certain  and  great 
r;  we  therefore  resolved  to  quit  the  town.  Tha 
I  followed  us  in  the  utmost  consternation,  and, 
a   mind   distracted   with   terror   every  suggeitian 

more  prudent  than  its  own,  pressed  in  great 
a  about  us  in  our  way  out.  Being  got  at  a  con- 
it  distant  from  the  houses,  we  stood  still,  in  the 

of  a  most  dangerous  and  dreadful  scene.  The 
ita  which  we  had  ordered  to  bk  drawn  out,  were 
itat«d  backwards  and  forwards,  though  upon  the 
level  ground,  that  we  could  not  keep  them  steady, 
by  supporting  them  with  lai^  stones.  The  sea 
■d  to  roll  back  upon  itself,  and  to  be  driven  from 
inks  by  the  convulsive  motion  of  the  earth  ;  it  is 
a  at  least  the  shore  was  considerably  enlareed,  and 
il  sea'aninials  were  left  upon  it.  On  the  oflier  side 
ck  and  dreadful  cloud,  burstino:  with  an  igneous 
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afterwards  the  cloud  seemed  to  descend,  and  cover  the 
whole  ocean;  as  indeed  it  entirely-  hid  the  island  of  j 
Capreae*  and  the  promontory  of  Misenum.  My  mother  \ 
strongly  conjured  me  to  make  my  escape  at  any  rate,  * 
which,  as  I  was  young,  I  might  easily  do :  as  for  herself^  ! 
she  said,  her  age  and  corpulency  rendered  all  attempts 
of  that  sort  impossible.  However,  she  would  willingly  , 
meet  death,  if  she  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that  she  was  not  the  occasion  of  mine.  But  I  absolutely 
refused  to  leave  her,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  I  led 
her  on :  she  complied  with  great  reluctance,  and  not 
without  many  reproaches  to  herself  tor  retarding  my 
flight.  The  ashes  now  began  to  fall  upon  us,  though  in 
no  great  quantity.  I  turned  my  head,  and  observed 
behind  us  a  thick  smoke,  which  came  rolling  after  us 
like  a  torrent.  I  proposed,  while  we  had  yet  any  light, 
to  turn  out  of  the  high  road,  lest  she  should  be  presised 
to  death  in  the  dark  by  the  crowd  that  ibilowed  us.  We 
had  scarce  stepped  out  of  the  path,  when  darkness  over* 
spread  us,  not  like  that  of  a  cloudy  night,  or  when 
there  is  no  moon,  but  of  a  room  when  it  is  shut  up,  and 
all  the  lights  extinct.  Nothing  then  was  to  be  heard 
but  the  shrieks  of  women,  the  screams  of  children,  and 
the  cries  of  men  ;  some  calling  for  their  children,  others 
for  their  parents,  others  for  their  husbands,  and  only 
distinguishing  each  other  by  their  voices  ;  one  lamenting 
his  own  fate,  another  that  of  his  family ;  some  wishing 
to  die  from  the  very  fear  of  dying ;  some  lifting  their 
hands  to  the  gods ;  but  the  greater  part  imagining  that 
the  last  and  eternal  night  was  come,  which  was  to  destroy 
the  gods  and  the  world  together. f  Among  these  were 
some  who  augmented  the  real  terrors  by  imaginary  ones, 
and  made  the  frighted  multitude  falsely  believe  that 
Misenum  was  actually  in  flames.  At  length  a  glim- 
mering light  appeared,  which  we  imagined  to  be  rather 
the  forerunner  of  an  approaching  burst  of  flames,  as  in 
truth  it  was,  than  the  return  of  day.     However,  the  fire 

*  Aa  island  twenty  miles  from  Naples,  now  caWe^  Ca-<gd. 
/  The  Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophexa  \\e\dtYvaX.  t\\e\80iAA."va»\ft\« 
aeafroycd  by  Ore,  and  all  things  fall  aeam\nto  OT\g>T\aL\  «i\vw»\  xiq.\.«k. 
cepting  even  the  national  goda  thexnaelvea  ficota  t\ie  AcaXxut\.\oii  ot  \\\Sa 
gexienU.  conHagration, 
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a  distance  from  us :  then  again  we  were  immerted 
k  darkness,  and  a  heavy  shower  of  ashes  rained 
B,  which  we  were  obliged  every  now  and  then  to 
off,  otherwise  we  should  have  been  crushed  and 
in  the  heap.  I  might  boast  that,  during  all  this 
>f  horror  not  a  sigh  or  expression  of  fear  escaped 
ne,  had  not  my  suppcnt  been  founded  in  that 
ble,  though  strong,  consolation — that  all  mankind 
avolved  in  the  same  calamity,  and  that  I  imagined 
perishing  with  the  world  itself!  At  last  this 
il  darkness  was  dissipated  by  degrees,  like  a  cloud 
»ke;  the  real  day  returned,  and  even  the  sun  ap- 
,  though  very  faintly,  and  as  when  an  eclipse  is 
;  on.  Every  object  that  presented  itself  to  our 
vhich  were  extremely  weakened)  seemed  changed, 
covered  over  with  white  ashes,  as  with  a  deep 
We  returned  to  Misenum,  where  we  refreshed 
es  as  well  as  we  could,  and  passed  an  anxious 
between  hope  and  fear;  though  indeed  with  a 
arger  share  of  the  latter ;  for  the  earthquake  still 
led,  while  several  enthusiastic  people  ran  up  and 
heightening  their  own  and  their  friends'  calami- 
terrible  predictions.  However,  my  mother  and 
withstanding  the  danger  we  had  passed,  and  that 
still  threatened  us,  had  no  thoughts  of  leaving 
ice  till  we  should  receive  some  account  from  my 

id  now  you  will  read  this  narrative  without  any 
r  inserting  it  in  your  history,  of  which  it  is  by  no 
worthy;  and  indeed  you  must  im[)ute  it  to  your 
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after  they  had  fallen,  into  places  where  they  could  not 
well  have  penetrated  in  a  dry  state.  Among  other 
proofs  of  this,  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  was  found  in  , 
a  cellar,  enclosed  within  a  mould  of  volcanic  paste,  which 
received  and  has  retained  a  perfect  impression  of  her 
form.  In  the  great  eruption  of  1779,  minutely  described 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Ottaiano,  a  small  town  sitOp 
ated  at  the  foot  of  Somma,  most  narrowly  escaped  similar 
destruction.  The  phenomena  then  observed  may  be 
presumed  to  correspond  closely  with  those  which  oc- 
curred  at  Pompeii : — 

^^On  the  night  of  the  8th  of  August,  when  the  noise 
increased,  and  the  fire  began  to  appear  above  the  moun- 
tain of  Somma,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  flew 
to  the  churches,  and  others  were  preparing  to  quit  the 
town,  when  a  sudden  violent  report  was  heartl,  soon 
after  which  they  found  themselves  involved  in  a  thick 
cloud  of  smoke  and  minute  ashes ;  a  horrid  clashing  was 
heard  in  the  air,  and  presently  fell  a  deluge  of  stones 
and  large  scoriae,  some  of  which  scoriae  were  of  the 
diameter  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  must  have  weighed 
more  than  one  hundred  pounds  before  they  were  broken 
by  their  fall,  as  some  of  the  fragments  of  them,  which  I 
picked  up  in  the  streets,  still  weighed  upwards  of  six^ 
pounds.  When  these  large  vitrified  masses  either  stniac 
against  one  another  in  the  air,  or  fell  on  the  ground, 
they  broke  into  many  pieces,  and  covered  a  large  space 
around  them  with  vivid  sparks  of  fire,  which  commu- 
nicated their  heat  to  every  thing  that  was  combustible. 
In  an  instant  the  town  and  country  about  it  was  on  fire 
in  many  parts ;  for  in  the  vineyards  there  were  several 
straw  huts,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  watchmen  of 
the  grapes,  all  of  which  were  burnt.  A  great  magazine 
of  wood  in  the  heart  of  the  town  was  all  in  a  blaze ;  and 
had  there  been  much  wind,  the  flames  must  have  spread 
universally,  and  all  the  inhabitants  would  infallibly  have 
been  burnt  in  their  houses,  for  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  stir  out.  Some  who  attempted  \t  VwVv  ^\\\o>k%,  tables, 
chairs,  the  tops  of  wine-casks,  &c.,  ow\V\evcV\«»A%^'««t^ 
either  knocked  down,  or  soon  dnvetv  WeV  \o  ^cvt  <^«ft 
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This  last-named  city,  however,  was  not  buried  to  its 
present  depth  by  a  single  eruption.  Successive  layers  are 
clearly  to  be  traced  (Simond  counted  eight  of  them), 
and  the  lowest  has  evidently  been  moved,  while  the  others 
are  untouched ;  a  plain  proof  that  some  interval  elapsed 
between  their  depo^tion,  and  that  the  inhabitants  returned 
to  seek  after  their  most  costly  property.  That  so  few 
articles  of  intrinsic  value  have  been  found,  is  attributed, 
with  much  probability,  to  this  cause.* 

For  1676  years,  Pompeii  remained  buried  under  ashes. 
The  first  indications  of  ruins  were  observed  in  1689,  but 
the  excavations  did  not  commence  till  1755.  It  is, 
however,  singular  that  it  was  not  discovered  sooner,  fbr 
Domenico  Fontana,t  having  been  employed  in  the  yen 
1592  to  bring  the  waters  of  the  Samo  to  the  town  of 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  cut  a  subterraneous  canal  across 
the  site  of  Pompeii,  and  often  met  in  his  course  with  the 
basements  of  buildings.  The  excavations,  to  which  the 
attention  of  Europe  is  constantly  directed,  have  produced, 
and  continue  to  produce,  the  most  interesting  results. 
Unfortunately  some  of  the  most  important  tnonuments 
are  rapidly  perishing ;  and  being  already  half  destroyed 
by  the  burning  cinders,  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and 
built  originally  of  the  worst  materials,  oppose  but  a  feeble 
resistance  to  the  destructive  agency  of  damp  and  frost. 

*  Some  baildings  now  completely  excavated  bear  marks  of  having 
been  previously  searched  by  the  ancients.  In  sucti  places,  all  valuable 
effects  and  materials  have  been  carried  away,  as,  for  instance,  the 
columns  of  the  Portico  of  Eumachia,  a  building  adjoining  the  Forum, 
to  be  described  hereafter,  and  the  furniture  of  the  Basilica. 

f  An  eminent  architect  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  executed  many 
splendid  works  by  the  commands  of  Pope  Sixtus  V. :  among  which  are 
the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  an  aqueduct,  lifteen  miles  long,  sup- 
ported upon  arches.  But  that  which  gained  him  the  highest  reputation 
was  the  erecting  that  vast  obelisk  which  stands  in  firont  of  St.  Peter's ; 
a  feat  which  many  of  Sixtus's  predecessors  had  meditated,  but  none  had 
ventured  to  attempt.  After  tne  death  of  this  pontiflf  he  removed  to 
Naples, 


cquainted  are  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Tiryns, 
and  other  places  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Closely 
bese,  but  of  a  more  artificial  structure,  are  the 
>>rtona,  Fiesole,  Volterra,  and  other  cities  built 
'rrhenians,  or  Etruscans,  iVom  whom  this  second 
ugh  naturally  and  evidently  derived  from  the 
ad  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Greece  as  well  as 
I  obtained  the  name  of  the  Etruscan  style.  To 
:e  part  of  the  walls  of  Pompeii  appears  to  belong : 
:  therefore  be  irrelevant  to  prefix  to  this  chapter 
>unt  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  species  of  archi- 

!yclopes  are  roost  generally  known  as  mytho- 
trsonages  serving  as  journeymen  to  Vulcan,  and 
mployed  in  forging  Jupiter's  thunder- bolts. 
m  to  have  enjoyed  the  same  sort  of  reputation 
IS  Csesar  and  tne  Devil  enjoyed  in  the  middle 
much  later,  among  the  uneducated  peasantry  of 
that  is,  most  works  of  remote  antiquity  and 
nagnitude  were  ascribed  to  them.  Who  they 
ire,  and  by  what  race  the  buildings  ascribed  to 
•e  erected,  are  questions  which  cannot  be  treated 
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The  reader,  if  at  all  acauainted  with  the  north  of 
England,  is  sure  to  be  familiar  with  the  dry  stone  walk 
which  serve  for  fences  throughout  that  district.  These 
walls  are  used,  not  nierely  because  stone  is  the  cheapest 
material,  but  as  the  readiest  way  of  disposing  of  the  loote 
stones  which  cumber  the  surface  of  the  earth,  espedallj 
in  the  mountainous  parts,  where  we  continually  see  large 
rocks  projecting  from  the  earth,  built  into  and  forming 
part  of  the  wall,  which  is  composed  of  fragments  of  aU 
shapes  and  sizes  laid  together  without  mortar  in  as  clon 
order  as  the  skill  of  the  workman  and  the  tractability  of 
the  material  have  permitted.  These  are  Cyclopean  walli 
in  miniature.  This  term  applies  properly  to  a  peculiar 
species  of  building  composed  of  huge  polygonal  manei 
of  rock  piled  upon  each  other,  without  any  artificial 
adaptation  of  their  sides,  but  the  interstices  at  the 
angles  filled  up  with  small  stones.  The  most  celebrated 
Cyclopean  remains  in  Greece  are  those  at  Tiryns  and 
Mycenae.  They  consist  in  both  places  of  a  wall  or 
fortification,  enclosing  the  summit  of  a  nearly  insulated 
rock,  the  Acropolis,  in  the  language  of  later  Greece; 
the  enclosure  of  which  was  at  once  a  palace,  a  fortress, 
and  a  temple.  The  remains  of  Tiryns  seem  to  be  the 
older  of  the  two.  They  are  related  to  have  been  bii^t 
by  the  Cyclopes  for  Praetus,  whose  reign  is  placed,  in 
Blair's  system  of  Chronology,  about  1379  B.C.  This 
date  is  probably  much  too  remote ;  but  they  certainly 
existed  anterior  to  the  age  of  Homer,  who  adopts  the 
epithet  **  walled,'*  *  as  characteristic  of  the  city ;  and 
from  the  pristine  rudeness  and  solidity  of  their  construe* 
tion,  we  cannot  doubt  the  identity  of  the  existing  ruins 
with  the  fortifications  which  attracted  the  poet's  admiration 
in  their  perfect  state.  The  enclosure  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty  ^ards  in  length  and  sixty  in  its  extreme  bread th.f 
It  approximates  to  a  i)arallelogram,  deeply  indented  on 
one  side,  and  occupies  nearly  the  whole  summit  of  a  low 

♦  Wklly  rather,  if  the  word  were  legvUmate:    TlpvyOa  T€  rti- 
XiO€(r(ray.    l\.  b.  559. 
f  Oell,  Argolia,  or  Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  b6.   T\u%^oiV  twR\AT»  v 
detailed  account  of  Tiryns  and  Myceu©,  V\Vii  tlvvo«iw»  -^^sX^^xa 
which  we  have  hM>n  «n»Aii  s«.;i<kV>foA 
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nee.  which  rises  prccipitoiiair,  but  not  ainrv.  thnn 
ir  tiriy  feet  above  the  [ilain.  It  had  three  e^trs,  tha 
'  principul  one  Sankeil  by  a  solid  tower,  and  accessible  iinly 
by  a  flight  ol'  steps,  which  at  Rrst  runaing  parallel  to  (be 
wall,  turned  at  right  angles  bernie  it  resctied  the  gate ; 
thus  enciri^ling  two  sides  of  the  tower,  and  giving  every 
raciiity  of  ilel'ending  this  most  important  (loint,  In 
lereral  of  our  earliest  specimene  of  caaiellated  archi- 
tecture, the  entrance  is  pi'olecled  in  a  similar  way,  the 
ibor  being  elevated  several  Feet  alwve  the  grouna,  and 
accesdble  only  by  a  steep  and  narrow  stair.  The  walls 
consist  chiefly  of  the  unwrought  masonry  described 
>bove ;  yet  the  art  of  shaping  stones  seems  not  to  have 
been  entirely  unknown,  for  certiun  curious  gallcriea, 
which  jierforute  a  considerable  part  of  them,  are  rooted 
with  a  sort  of  pyramidal  arch,  formed  by  cutting  awav 
tlw  suporinctiDibeDt  blocks  at  an  angle  of  about  40<>  with 
the  horiEOn,  Pousanias  gives  the  following  brief  ac- 
count :^"  The  wall?,  the  only  part  which  rtmnina,  are 
ssid  to  have  been  built  by  ibe  Cyclopes,  Thi.'y  are  com- 
posed of  unhewn  stones, *bo  large  thut  a  plur  of  mules  could 
Hot  move  the  smallest  from  its  place.  Other  atones  have 
been  fitted  in  between  them,  so  that  the  large  ones  might 
idhere  the  better."  This  statement  respecting  the  size 
of  each  stone  is  of  course  to  be  understood  only  of  those 
masses  of  rock  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton  ol 
the  building.  The  largest  observable  of  these  ia  nine 
feet  cix  inches  long,  lour  feet  broad,  and  three  feet  ten 
inches  deep  :  the  usual  dimensions  are  about  seven  feel 
by  three.  The  greatest  present  height  of  the  wall  is 
forly.three  feet ;  formerly  it  appears  to  have  been  about 
lixty  feet  higii.  judging  from  the  quantity  of  displaced 
blocks.  A  portion  of  the  masonry  is  represented  in  page 
S8,  taken  trum  Sir  W.  Cell's  Argubs. 

Still  more  striking  are  the  remains  of  Mycenee,  dis- 
tinguished by  Homer  for  Ibe  excellence  of  its  building, t 
as  well  as  Tiryns.  Thev  now  consist  of  an  itregiSav 
enclosu/w,  ia  its  extreme  length  and  breadth  abottl  SS*i 


Cyidopeui  gaUery  at  Tirym, 

b^  aoo^anls.   In  the  eastern  side  a  remarkable  gateway 

still   exists,  caited  the  Gale  of  Lima,  trooi  two  lioiia 

nide/jraculptared  over  the  lintel.    Ix  ia  (taaiVeA^s  tiA\i, 


;iniai  coiutructioa  were  not  employed  at  the  ume 
id ;  the  former  for  the  rough  service  of  war,  the  latter 
difices  of  tanctitj'  or  splendour.  The  greater  part 
le  walla  consists  of  polygonal  blocks,  well  Hited  to 
other,  as  in  the  followiog  cut,  given  by  Mr.  Hugbea 
ft  temple  in  Epirtu  ;i  but  specimens  occur  as  rude 


TiDiof  I  tnapla  in  Bfinu. 
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but  the  still  more  destructive  hand  of  man ;  for  when  the 
Argians  demolished  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  b.c.  468, 
'*  they  could  not  break  down  the  wails  of  Mycenss,  by 
reason  of  tlieir  strength,  for  they  were  built  by  the  Cy- 
clopes, after  the  manner  of  those  of  Tiryns.'**  The 
walls  of  Norba  in  Latium,  are  said  to  be  on  a  still  more 
gigantic  scale. 


Cyclopean  Walls  at  Tiryns. 

Of  the  rudest  style  of  Cyclopean  architecture,  very 
few  specimens  now  exist ;  the  most  celebrated  one  is 
the  citadel  of  Tiryns.  The  second  style,  which  is  pre- 
valent at  Mycenae,  is  a  natural  and  obvious  improvement 
of  the  former.  The  improvement  consists  in  fitting  the 
sides  of  polygonal  blocks  to  each  other,  so  that  exteriorly 
the  walls  may  present  a  smooth  and  solid  surface. 
Specimens  of  this  occur  in  most  of  the  fortified  cities  of 
ancient  Greece ;  we  may  instance,  in  addition  to  the 
unequalled  remains  of  Mycenae,  the  walls  of  Mantineia 
and  Chaeroneia,  and  the  Pnyx  at  A  thens.f  In  the  third 
si^j^/e  the  courses  are  horizontal,  with  more  or  less  irre- 
S^ulanty,  but  the  joints  not  vertical.     CemwwX  \i^  \!kSi\. 

*  Hughes,  Travels  In  Greece,  -vil.  2&. 
f  Hughes,  Travels  in  Greece,  vo\.  \. 


eiaplofcd  in  any  of  these  biuliling«:  the  manivvncu  of 
the  parti  rendered  it  unnecesury,  eron  11'  )t«  u«e  wib 
Luown  to  the  builders.  An  aptnMiimation  tn  thii  third 
Btjle  ii  TiBible,  us  we  have  laiil,  it  M^ccniD ;  but  It  i« 
eeeD  io  perfection  in  the  cities  of  Eiruria,  many  or  wbic'h 
even  now  retam  their  ancient  walls.  We  may  name 
Vollerra,    Fiesole,    Cortona,   Populonia,    Ho«elle,   and 


WmllmrViiltenm. 

Others.  In  all  these,  according  to  Micali,*  the  horizon' 
tal  style  prevails  ;  the  only  exception,  in  Etruria,  is  at 
Cosa,  which  offers  a  fine  example  of  the  second  tt\\«. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  place,  which  13  characteniei 
Ajra  n-der  architecture,  appears  (o  be  of  decidftai\3  \aMst 

1>^ 
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date  than  those  above  mentioned.  A  short  account  of 
Roselle,  where  vast  ruins  still  exist,  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  all  the  others.  It  is  situated,  like  all  the 
ancient  cities  of  this  region,  upon  a  hill,  northward  of 
the  river  Ombrone ;  the  walls  are  one  mile  and  two-thirds 
in  circumference,  built  of  enormous  masses  of  travertine, 
or  coarse  limestone,  having  the  exterior  surface  worked 
to  an  even  plane.  Many  of  them  are  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet  long,  and  so  thick,  that  two,  placed  back  to  back, 
form  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  Almost  the  entire  walls 
of  Cosa  exist  near  Orbitello  to  this  day.  The  engrav* 
ings  which  we  have  given  will  point  out  the  comparative 
skill  with  which  the  surfaces  and  angles  of  blocks  were 
joined,  and  retained  in  their  places  without  cement.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  this  mode  of  building  was 


Walls  of  FiesoVe. 
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derired  from  the  Egyptians,  but  it  does  not  reeembte 
the  character  o(  their  architecture,  nor  that  of  any  of 
the  Eastern  nations,  escept  the  Phoenicians,  who  huilt 
their  walla  oi' large  stones,  but  united  by  cement.  This 
lends  to  support  the  theory  that  the  Cyclopes  were 
Phoenician  artificers,  who  introduced  this  method  of 
building  into  Greece,  together  with  other  useful  arts,  as 
the  forging  of  metals.  Euripides  speaks  of  the  walls  of 
Mycente  as  built  in  the  Phcenician  method.* 

While  on  this  subject,  wc  may  mention,  as  among  the 
most  remarkable  of  ancient  walls,  those  o(  Luna,  a  mari- 
time establishment  of  the  Etruscans.  They  were  built 
with  solW  blocks  of  pare  white  marble,  taken  wtibiAA^ 
/huB   the  neighboanng  quam'ea  of  Carrara.      'R.u.fe'v-vl* 

*  ^ero.  Fulenj,  944. 
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Numatianus,  a  writer  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
praises  the  white  walls  of  Luna;  and  one  Cyriae  of 
Ancona,  in  a  letter  written  in  the  year  1442,  speaks  of 
their  remarkable  appearance.  They  are  now  almost 
entirely  destroyed,  to  allow  their  site  to  be  employed  for 
tillage.* 

It  has  been  suggested,  with  much  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, that  all  these  structures  are  essentially  Pelasgic ; 
that  when  the  Etruscans  penetrated  into  Central  Itoly, 
and  occupied  the  district  named  from  them  Etruria,  they 
formed  a  nation  of  military  nobility,  like  the  Normans 
in  England,  or  the  Hellenes  in  Greece,  enslaved  the 
ancient  Pelasgian  inhabitants,  and  compelled  them  to 
execute  the  massive  works  which  now  bear  the  Etruscan 
name.  This  conjecture  b  strengthened  by  the  numerous 
remains  of  the  polygonal  style  which  exist  in  Latium,  at 
Prseneste,  Norba,  Segni,  and  other  places.  These  cer- 
tainly are  not  Etruscan ;  probably  they  belong  to  the 


Walls  of  Populoii\&. 
Micali,  vol.  .  chap.  x. 


ancient  PelBEB;ian  inhabifanfa — at  least  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  ihat  we  find  tbesp  walls  nowbcro  except 
where  Pelasgian*  have  been.  Cosa,  in  Etruria,  has  beeo 
already  mentioned,  where  the  city,  as  an  Etruscan  city, 
is  of  compaTatively  late  date,  yet  the  walla  are  of  the 
older  construction.  Micali  argues  from  hence  that  the 
polygonal  wallB  cannot  be  considered  necessarily  anterior 
lo  the  Etruscan  style;  but  itappcaia  easier  to  suppose 
that  Cosa  waa  an  ancient  Pelasgian  city,  colonised  and 
TC-occupied  by  the  Etruscans,  than  that  its  builders 
retrogaded  from  a  more  advanced  to  a  less  advanced 
atyle  of  building.  The  walls  of  Todi  are  laid  in  hori- 
UMital  courses,  and  similar  to  the  isodomon  or  regular 
masonry  of  tlie  Greeks.  Whatever  be  the  origin  of 
these  ttruscan  walls,  those  of  Pompeii  are  evidently  of 
kindred  structure.  They  consist,  where  the  original 
Blnicture  still  remains,  ot  courses  of  stone  laid  rudely 
horizontal,  but  the  ioinlg  inclined  to  the  peniendicular, 
so  that  the  surface  of  each  stone  is  usually  a  ihombdid  ot 
trapezium.  Some  of  the  stones  are  dovetailed  ititfl  cwAi 
uber.—a  distinguhbing  mark  of  what  18  caWei  VV 
-irv^  'tj-Je.       On    n^^y   ,f    ^^    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
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Walls  of  Todi. 


certain  characters  are  found,  intended,  apparently,  a 
directions  to  the  workmen,  which  are  said  by  M.  Mazoii 
to  be  either  Oscan,  or  the  most  ancient  forms  of  th< 
Grecian  alphabet.  If  this  be  so,  the  walls  must  be  re 
ferred  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  Etruscan  occupatior 
of  this  part  of  Italy ;  and  we  shall  have  another  reasor 
for  believing  this  method  of  building  to  be,  if  no) 
Pelasgic,  at  all  events  not  necessarily  Etruscan. 

The  course  of  the  walls  has  been  traced  and  ascertained 
by  excavation.  They  surrounded  the  city,  except  upon 
the  western  or  seaward  side,  where  no  remains  of  then 
are  to  be  found.  For  the  greater  part  of  their  circuit 
they  are  curvilinear,  avoiding  all  sharp  angles  as  much  at 
possible,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  fortification 
laid  down  by  yitc\i\m&^  that  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  shar^ 

angles,  as  offering  more  protection  to  tVve  \>esve%ct^  ^^ 
^o  the  besieged*    Some  of  the  gates,  WWe  tVie  OaXa 

"Directly  the  revene  ia  recommended  by  Ve^edva,  ^^»»  *«« 


Liona  at  MfceniE,  are  set  considerably  hack,  to  giro  ihs 
givatest  possible  Kcuritj  to  these  tulnersblc  and  im|»rt- 
ftot  poinu.  Within  this  external  wall,  with  lowtrra  u 
interrals,  the  usual  defence  of  the  mcnt  andeot  Italian 
dlic?,  there  was  thrown  up  an  airger  or  earthen  mound, 
which  Vitruviua  considered,  when  properly  combined 
with  masonry,  proof  a^oiual  the  battennK-nim,  or  mining, 
or  any  known  loethod  uf  atsHuU.  His  dtrectiona  foi 
mnstfocting  it  are  as  follows ; — A  ditch  ia  tti  be  liag  ai 
large  and  deep  as  possible,  the  sides  perpendicular  luid 
walled.  The  earth  ia  heaped  up  on  the  inside,  and  sup- 
ported tnth  within  and  without  by  walls  strong  enougli 
to  bear  its  thniat,  bonded  together,  for  further  security, 
by  iatemal  cross  walls,  between  which  llie  excavatetl 
material  must  be  firmly  rammed  down,  that  It  may  still 
Oder  substantial  resistance,  even  when  the  cilenial  ma- 
nary  has  been  mined-  A  considerable  breadth  ia  to  be 
dlowed  (or  this  raised  platfbnn,  m  that  cohorts  may  ba*c 
room  to  li^ht  along  its  whole  extent,  us  if  rsn^d  for 
battle.*  This  construction  does  not  extend  to  the  south 
tide  of  the  city,  which  was  less  exposed  to  the  attack  of 
military  engines,  and  therefore  required  less  strength. 
On  th«  north  end  north-east,  the  mmparts  of  Pomfteii 
consisted  of  an  earthen  terrace  (B)  fourteen  feet  wide, 
wdled  and  counter- walled,  which  was  ascended  from  the 
city  by  fligbta  of  steps  (C),  broad  enough  for  several 
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men  abreast  The  external  face  (A),  including  the 
parapet,  was  about  twenty^five  feet  high ;  the  inner  wall 
M'as  raised  some  feet  higher.  There  is  no  appearance  of 
a  ditch,  wiiich  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  agger  having 
been  thrown  up  within  the  ancient  wall.  Both  walls  are 
built  of  lava,  except  the  four  or  ^yb  upper  layers  of  the  ex- 
ternal one,  which  are  of  travertine,*  the  coarse  limestone 
of  the  country.  All  the  stones  are  perfectly  well  joined, 
and  without  mortar.  The  extenial  wall  is  incUued 
slightly  towards  the  city ;  the  lower  courses,  instead  of 
being  mclined,  are  set  slightly  back,  one  behind  another. 
The  style  of  masonry  we  have  already  described. 

Both  walls  were  capped  with  battlements,  so  that  from 
the  country  there  was  an  appearance  of  a  double  line  of 
defence  ;  but  the  interior  one  was  useless  except  to  give 
a  more  formidable  aspect  to  the  fortifications.  These 
battlements  were  ingeniously  contrived  to  defend  the 
soldiers,  who  could  throw  their  missiles  through  the 
embrasure  in  comparative  safety,  being  protected  by  a 
return  or  shoulder  of  the  battlement  projecting  inward. 
The  towers  appear  to  be  of  less  ancient  date.  They 
are  constructed  with  small  rough  pieces  of  tufa,  and  are 
stuccoed  and  decorated  on  the  siaes,  but  plain  in  front. 
They  are  quadrangular,  contrary  to  the  rule  laid  down 
by  Vitruvius,  who  says  that  towers  ought  to  be  circular 
or  polygonal.  **  Square  towers  are  sooner  breached, 
because  the  battering-ram  breaks  their  angles;  round 
ones  it  cannot  hurt,  but  merely  drives  the  stones,  which 
should  be  cut  wedge-like,  towards  their  common  centre."! 
He  also  recommends  that  they  should  be  placed  at  no 
greater  intervals  than  the  cast  of  a  javelin,  so  as  to  give 

*  Travertine  is  celebrated  as  the  material  of  which  St.  Peter's,  and 
some  of  the  grandest  works  of  modem  architecture,  are  built.  It  is  a 
sort  of  tufa,  a  name  given  to  all  recent  calcareous  deposits  firom  water, 
and  to  the  rocks  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  loose  volcanic  matter,  as 
mud  and  ashes.  Vast  quantities  of  travertine  are  deposited  by  the 
Anio,  and  all  around  Tivoli ;  and  the  limestone  districts  of  England 
furnish  a  similar  rock.  The  hot  springs  of  volcanic  countries  usaally 
deposit  tufa  with  great  rapidity.  Travertine  is  remarkably  durable: 
there  is  now  at  the  end  of  the  Corso  of  Rome  a  monument,  called 
that  of  ;Bibulus,  the  surface  of  which  ia  as  fresh  and  perfect  as  the 
day  it  was  pat  up, 
f  Vitiur.  i.  5, 


nG*T«- 


^^^^ 


presented  some  difficultj  to  the  approach  of  machinci 
All  of  them  have  archways,  allowioe  b  free  paan^ 
along  the  ageer,  and  are  fumiBhed  wiUi  a  sallvport;  kl 
are  tuike,  and  each  consiats  of  several  Btoriea.  The  wall 
and  towers  are  much  ruiued.    It  is  impoesibletoattribub 


r 


this  entirely  to  the  earthquakes  which  preceded  UK 
accompanied  the  eruption  of  79.  The  outer  wall  of  thi 
towers  seems  invariably  to  have  fallen.  Sir  W.  Gel 
conjectures  that  this  was  done  by  Sylla  at  the  end  of  thi 
Social  War,  as  the  readiest  means  of  rendering  the  fbrti' 
licationa  useless.  Probably  the  place  had  been  dismoDtlet 
at  dilFerent  periods,  as  various  breaches  and  repairs  seen 
to  indicate.  For  some  time  tiefore  its  first  catastrophe 
defences  seem  to  have  lieen  thought  unnecessary,  for  i 
they  ever  existed,  as  moat  likely  they  did,  on  the  sea' 
ward  aide,  they  had  been  thrown  down,  and  handeomt 
houses,  often  four  or  five  stones  high,  erected  on  theu 
site.  The  long  peace  which  Italy  enjoyed  under  Auguatui 
and  his  immeiiiate  successors,  rendered  fortificatiooi 
useless ;  and  it  is  probable  that  during  that  period  ii 
l>ecame  convenient  to  enlai^e  the  city  even  at  the  con 
of  its  security. 

The  construciion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  and 
the  liattlements  of  the  ramparts,  evince  an  improved 
knowledge  in  the  science  of  building,  and  Doint  out  t 
period  much  more  modern  than  that  of  the  lower  part: 
being  compoaed  o{  die  isodomon,  or  le^u  nuaQarj  o: 


wuu  Aao  SATu. 


Greeks,  above  the  more  anrient  Etniscan  bull. 
ne  portions,  however,  of  the  upper  wall  cowiii  o^ 
!onrj  of  tbat  kind  called  by  the  ancieuts  opia  incerium, 
aposed  of  small  rough  pieces,  placed  irregularly,  uid 


ledded  in  a  lar^  quantity  of  mortur,  resembling  the 
t  and  rubble  masonry  of  our  castlc-i  and  churches. 
it  difference  of  conaCruclion  observable  in  the  wall 
towers  ahows  ^lat  the  latter  arc  of  much  later  date. 
i«  is  what  wo  should  expect.  The  moRt  ancient 
wic  fortifications,  those  of  Tiryns  and  Mycen»,  are 
tiout  towers:"  in  Ihosemore  recent,  as  at  Orchotnenus 
Daulia,  tow  era  occur,  but  at  considerably  distances, 
of  small  elevation.  It  was  not  until  a  much  later 
iod  that  they  were  built  at  i^ular  intervals,  and  of 
iDuinding  height,  as  at  Plalsea,  Messene,  and  other 

Thereare  sis  gates   in  the  length  of  wall  which  now 
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(fr«ek  wall,  similar  in  construction  to  the  walls  of  Pompeii.* 

at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  city,  and  led  to  Her- 
culaneum  by  a  branch  of  the  Appian  way.  For  about  a 
fiirlong  from  the  entrance  the  road  is  bordered  with 
tombs,  as  is  the  Appian  way  where  it  issues  from  Rome. 
The  gate  is  double,  so  that  when  the  first  doors  had  been 
carried,  the  assailers  could  be  attacked  from  a  large 
opening  above,  and  destroyed  while  attempting  to  force 
the  second.  Strong  buttresses  of  stone  sustain  the 
lateral  pressure  of  the  earthen  rampart,  which  is  as- 
cended from  the  interior  by  ten  very  high  and  inconve- 
nient steps.  This  gate  in  its  arrangement  resembles 
Temple  Bar :  there  is  a  large  central  and  two  small  side 
entrances,  which,  instead  of  being  open  to  the  sky,  like 
the  central  road,  were  vaulted  through  their  whole  length. 
The  inner  gate  consisted  of  folding  doors,  as  the  holes 
in  the  pavement,  in  which  the  pivots  turned  which 
served  for  hinges,  evidently  show;  the  outer  defence 
was  formed  by  a  portcullis.  The  archway  is  constructed 
jn  brick  and  lava,  in  alternate  \aycTa,  Mvd  covwed  with 
«  ^ne  white  stucco.  It  is  evidetYlXy  «i  '^otV  ^^  ^^ 
Romans.     This,  although  the  p^^cvpaV  cu\xwxcft  XaXJaa 

•  I)odwell*8  Travel*  in  Greece. 
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striking  for  its  beauty,  and  i>  «maU  in  iti  di- 

The  stucco  ia  covered  with  nearly  illegible 

riie   centre   archwaj 

va    inches,   and   iiu§;lit, 

r  twenty  feet  in  height ; 

The  smaller  openings 

tre  four  feet  six  iiiclieti 

,  therefore,  i 


it  scarcely 


inscriptions   of  ordinances,  &c. 

is   in    width   fourteen   leet    seve 

perhaps,  have  been  eighieen  c 

but  its  arch  does  not   remain. 

on  each  side  for  foot  passen^^era  n 

■hide,  and   ten  feet  high ;  in  aizi , 

eijuals   Temple  Bar.     The  road  rises  considerably  ii 

the   city.     On    the  left,  before  entering  the  ^te,  is   n 

pedestal,   which  appears   to  have  been   placed  for  llie 

SiuriJOse  oF  sustaining  a  eoloasa!  slutue  of  bronie,  some 
r^oieots  ill'  liroane  drapery  having  been  ibund  tliere. 
We  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  tne  tutelary  deity  of 
the  city.f  Without  the  gate  there  is  a  small  niche  (or  a 
soldier,  whose  skeleton,  sdll  grasping  a  lance,  was  found 
here,  together  with  the  usual  accoutrements  and  arms. 
The  other  gates  are  alike,  both  in  plan  and  construction  ; 
the  first  leads  to  Vesuvius,  the  second  has  only  the  upper 
part  excavated,  the  third  led  to  Nola,  the  fourlh  was  the 
gate  of  Samoa,  and  the  fifth  communicated  w\l\\  SwK\ffi. 
md  Nocera:  thejare  for  the  most  part  of  alone, "ift  a 
M  nicHe  «i.4  «i».  on. 
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Ycry  ruined  state,  but  apparently,  from  their  simflarityof 
construction,  coeval  with  the  walls.   The  gate  of  Nolais    i 
ornamented  on  the  interior  with  a  head  in  the  key-stone,    J 
by  the  side  of  which  is  placed  an  Oscan  inscription.*    ' 

Having  described  the  fortifications  of  the  place,  it  will  i 
not  be  irrelevant  to  give  a  short  notice  of  the  methods  of  : 
attack  which  they  were  meant  to  resist.  Before  the  in-  : 
vention  of  artillery,  men  who  fought  behind  stone  walls 
possessed  a  vast  aavantage  over  those  who  fought  in  the 
open  field ;  and  after  witnessing  the  pains  and  expense 
bestowed  on  these  bulwarks,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
result,  it  might  seem  hopeless  to  reduce  them  except  by 
the  slow  but  certain  operation  of  famine.  This,  indeed, 
was  not  only  the  last  but  the  frequent  resort  of  a  general. 
Lines  were  drawn  round  the  invested  place,  with  a  pro- 
digality of  labour  to  which  modem  soldiers  are  little 
accustomed.  A  double  rampart,  frequently  miles  in 
length,  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  which  the 
assailing  army  was  encamped,  and  thus  protected  both 
agsdnst  assaults  from  without  and  from  the  desperate 
sallies  of  the  cooped-up  garrison,  deep  fosses,  both  within 
and  without,  strong  palisades,  chevaux  de  frise  (c^ppi)t 
pit-falls  set  with  stakes,  arranged  in  rows  (HHa),  and 
planks  buried  in  the  earth,  thick  set  with  tenter-hooks 
and  iron  spikes  (stimuK) ;  all  these  were  not  thought  too 
much  to  secure  the  capture  of  a  single  city,  impregnable, 
from  the  strength  of  its  situation,  by  open  force.f  At  other 
times,  a  vast  mound  was  erected  against  the  very  walls, 
and  the  bravery  and  ingenuity  of  both  parties  were  taxed 
to  the  utmost  to  retard  or  forward  its  elevation  to  the 
level  of  the  battlements.]: 

The  first  attempt,  when  the  fortifications  were  such  as 
to  ofier  any  chance  of  success,  usually  was  to  carry  the 
place  by  assault.  To  this  end  the  Komans  surrounded 
the  place  with  troops,  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
garrison  by  a  variety  of  feints,  or  endeavoured  to  alarm 

*  JSnfnved  by  Sir  William  Gelljp.  138. 
,.  f  All  these  methoda  were  employed  Yjy  Cssu  ».t  A\«A»l.  "B«3\.  Q«J\. 
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ihem  by  the  mingled  clamour  of  men's  voices  and  mili- 
Uuy  music,  and  to  drive  ihem  from  ihe  walls  by  a  sturm 
of  arrows  and  javelins.  Then  the  storming  cvluniii  rusliud 
op,  their  shields  held  over  their  beads,  and  Dvei'lii|iping 
^ch  other,  so  to  resemble  {testvdo)  a  tortoise,  ready  to 
bunt  the  gates,  or  to  undermine,  if  possible,  or  setUe  the 
walls.  If  this  trial  failed,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
[he  method  of  circumvallatioii  already  described,  or  to  k 
scarcely  less  operose  and  eipensive  process.  j 

Art  had  iiot  been  idle  in  devising  means  to  render  ^ 
unavailing'  tbeie  maasive  buIwHrks,  although  no  missila 
weapons  powerful  enough  to  efiect  this  had  yet  been  in- 
vented. The  ancients,  indeed,  had  many  engines  under 
tarious  names ,-  scorpions,  catapults,  bulislx,  whieb  east, 
ODch  farther  than  llie  human  arm  euuld  tlirow  ihem, 
weigb^  javelins,  and  even  large  beams  of  wood  beaded 
irith  iron.  These  may  be  briefly  described  as  sigwlic 
mws-bowa,  the  most  powerliil  of  which  consisted  not  of 
s  single  beam  or  spring,  but  of  two  distinct  beams,  in- 
serted each  into  an  upright  toll  of  ropes,  tightly  twisted 
in  such  a  way,  that  the  ends  of  Ihe  arms  could  not  be 
drawn  towards  each  oiber,  without  increasing  the  tension 
of  the  ropes,  so  as  to  produce  a  most  violent  recoil.  Still 
mightier  were  Ihe  onagri,  and  more  u]ion  Ibc  principle  of 
the  ating ;  they  threw  huge  stones  with  force  enough  til 


break  and  rain  the  besiegers'  tovera.     But  the  iKfe  ol 

t/ieae  weapons  WB»  ch'iaSy  confined  to  the  besieaed,      Ka 

,2''l!f'J^'^''°^"'  """■'/  ""'  ''"  '"■cached  from  a  distance, 

«  ,n  modern   war,  H  was   necessary   to  emp\oy  maa>m\ 


force ;  and  various  mschineB  were  invented  to  diminid 
usailanta'  danger,  and  render  their  attack  more  efibc 
We  may  class  tjiese  under  three  heads;  those  n 
merely  to  protect  the  approach  of  soldiers,  those  inte 
ia  ruin  the  walls,  and  those  intended  to  superaedr 
jvoeeM  ofdestruction,  hy  overtoppins  l\i«in.    Of  <b 
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,ie  machines  called  Vinca,  Plut^iu,  pnd  Miu- 
'he    first    were   covered   gallnriea    formed   oi 
IT  wicker-work,  itretthed  on  a  wooden  Tmnc, 
rhich  the  soldier  could  anprnoch  with  compora- 
nty,  to  undermine  the  wallfl,  or  do  wljaicTer  else 
lired.     Each  vine&  waa  eight  feet  high,  seven 
od  sixteen  long.      Fluleus  was  a  moveuble  gal- 
wheela,  for  tlie   protection  of  archers,  who  wcro 
A  in  it  to  clear  the  walls  with  their  shot,  and  thus 
:e  the  approach  of  storming-partics,  and  the  erec- 
scaling-laddera.      Musculus  was  a  small  machine 
same  descri  ptioo, sent  inadvance  of  the  large  toner*, 
I  are  neit  to  be  described,   lo  level  the  way  for 
,  fill  up  the  ditch  if  necessary,  clear  away  nib- 
remove  palisades,  and  make  a  eolid  road  to  the  very 
of  the  walls.     Tho  RamoDi  believed  that  a  close 
i»ce  anhtisted  between  the   while   (boLsna)  and  a 
Jler  speeica  of  the  mme  tribe,  called  musculus,  and 
.t  when  the  former  became  blind,  from  the  enormous 
sight  of  its  eyelids  drojipino;  over  and  closing  np  the 
gan,  the  latter  swam   belore,  and  guided  it  from  all 
lallows  which  might  prove  Injurious.*      Hence  this  ma- 
iLne  was  called  mitsciilus,  as  exjiloring;  and  smoothing 
le  way  for  the  larger  engines.     All  Ihcse  were  covered 
ith  raw  hides,  or  some  similar  material,  to  obviate  the 
anger  of  their  being  set  on  fire.      To  destroy  the  walls 
ley  used  terebrs,  or  borerv,  and  falces,  crooked  irons  to 
raw  out  stones,  when  once  an  opening  was  made.     But 
he  ram  was  by  far  the  moat  important  and  efficacious  in- 
tniment,  and  the  only  one  which  it  is  worth  white  to 
escribe. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  first  employed,  in  its  most 
imple  form,  by  the  Carthaginians,  to  demolish  the  walls 
i  Cadiz,  after  they  had  taken  the  place.  Wanting 
iroper  iron  tools  for  this  purpose,  a  number  of  men  took 
ipa  beam,  and  by  their  united  force  shook  down  the 
suonry.  Pephaamenus,  a  Tyrian  artificer,  is  said  to  have 
KTcrived  the  economy  of  power  obtained  by  suspending 
be  beam  from  a  mast  or  triangle.  Cetras,  of  Chalcedon, 
onceiTed  the  idea  of  mounting  it  on  wheels  and  a  plat- 

•  FUny,  lUn.  Wit.  lib.  i  I. 


form,  and  protecting  those  who  worked  it  bj  &  roof  and 
sides.  He  called  it  (teattulo)  the  tortoise,  from  the  slow- 
ness of  its  motion,  or  because  the  ram  thrust  in  and  oat 
its  head  like  a  tortoise  from  ils  shell.  To  cap  the  beiiD 
with  iron  was  an  obvious  improvement ;  and  the  naj  i> 
which  a  ram  butts  with  its  head  readilj  suggested  the 
form  usually  given  to  the  instrument,  as  well  as  its  name. 
Vitnivius  gives  the  dimensions  o(  a  tortoise  emplojed  bj 
Fhilipof  Macedonat  thesiegeof  Bjzantiutn.  Thebodj 
was  forty-five  feel  long,  and  thirty-four  high.  Above 
this,  a  turret  was  built  tour  stories  high,  and  not  lest  than 
eighteen  feet  wide ;  the  upi>er  |»rt  armed  with  scorpions 
and  catapults,  the  lower  filled  wiih  water  lest  the  enemy 
should  succeed  in  setting  the  woodwork  on  (ire.  Ano- 
ther was  eiehty  feet  long  and  eighteen  wide,  the  rem  one 
hundred  and  four  feet  long,  a  foot  square  at  the  head,  and 
something  bi^er  at  the  lower  end.  It  was  worked  by 
one  hundred  men-'f 

Still  more  formidable  were  vast  moving  towers,  often, 
but  not  necessarily,  combined  with  the  ram.  A  city 
Hvu  Jn  iwiniDent  danger  vrben  one  of  \\i«xe  -wak^nouiffit 

•  From  tha  pl»tei  toNewtotfiNttrnV™. 


w^LU  im  OATH. 


within  reach  of  the  walls.     Od  the  gromi(I-6o(ir  the 
eiprted   ila  destructive  energ;]'.     In  the  middle 


haii^,  ihe  sides  yarded  by  wiokei 
n  s9  to  be  suddenly  lowered  or  thrust 
kiilement^.  In  Ihe  upper  storiea  soldi 
missile  weapons  were  plaeed.toci  ' 
the  passage  of  their  comrades, 
numerous   wheels,   moved  from 


work,  constructM] 
ut  ujxjn  the  very 
[?  wilb<J]*ortiiof 
wall  and  fscilitata 

were  mounted  on 
;  probably  their 


Vja-ua  L«i! 


Entninee  to  Pompvti  through 


he  may  proceed  either  by  the  new  road  to  Sale 
which  runs  close  past  the  southern  wall  of  the  city,  a 
across  the  country  to  the  northern  suburb,  called 
Street  o(  Tombs.  The  latter  route  ia  in  all  respects 
ferable,  and  the  more  so,  because  it  was  the  ancient  i 
from  Rome  and  Herculancum,  and  the  chief  entran 
Pompeii.  From  Torre  dell'  Annunziata  be  nallu  m 
Irrigated  cotton-tields,  partially  shaded  from  the  buF 
sun  of  Italy  by  patches  of  the  tall  Indian  com,  or  i 
tered  bj  umbrageous  willows  on  the  banks  of  a  wi 
course,  which  conducts  the  stream  of  the  Samus  to 
tilize  dieso  fields,  and  supply  the  wants  of  Torre  ' 
Annunzlata.  Following  this  watercourse,  be  arrive 
the  Street  of  Tombs,  now  completely  excavated,  w' 
rises  by  an  easy  ascent  up  to  the  city  gate.  The 
striking  object,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
cavations,  is  a  house  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
Arrius  Diomedes ;  it  is  of  CJiiisiderable  extent,  ai 
singular  and  interesting  as  the  only  perfect  specimei 
a  suburban  villa.  From  hence  to  the  gate,  called 
Gate  of  Herculaneum,  the  road  is  flanked  by  tomb 
much  beauty  and  interest,  and  other  btiildings,  an 
K-Jtich  we  may  specify  an  inn  or  hostelry  of  consider 
extent,  and   another  villa,  called  &e  wAwAiui  T& 
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Tfaishasbeen  in  part  filled  upaftain.  Opposile 
!  eibedra,  or  [covered  leat,  of  a  ecniidirajlar 
1  a  Kttle  further  on  tburc  arc  olhcrs,  on  the 
ide  of  the  road,  and  behind  them  tlie  tomb  of 
■bo  erected  them  for  tbe  public  convenieni^. 
;  theae,  and  cloae  to  tbe  city  gate,  is  a  niche 
inel.  On  entering,  the  visitor  fiodis  himself  ia 
milling  a  little  etut  of  south,  which  leads  to  the 
To  tbe  riKbt  standa  a  bouse  formerly  owned 
ician  ;  to  the  left  a  Thermopoliuzn,  or  shop  of 
I ;  beyond  is  tbe  house  of  the  Vestals  ;  beyond 
:ustoni-house,  and  a  little  tiirther  on,  wliere 
reel  nms  into  this  one  from  the  north  at  a  *ery 
le,  stands  a  public  fountain.     In  tbe  last-named 

surgeon's  house  ;  at  least  one  cu  numed  from 
Uy  of  Eui^cal  instrunienls  found  in  it,  all  made 
'.  On  tbe  right  or  western  side  of  tbe  street 
we  entered  the  bouses  are  built  on  the  declivity 

■loping  down  to  where  the  sea  formerly  catne, 
iveral  stories  high, 

iiitain  is  about  orii;  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
ale.  About  the  same  distance,  further  on,  the 
idea  into  tw*o:  the  right-hand  turning  seems  a 
t,  and  is  but  partially  cleared ;  tbe  left-hund 
Dnducts  you  to  the  Forum.  The  most  im|jort- 
e  in  this  space  is  a  bouse  called  the  house  of 
ir  of  Aetaeon,  from  a  painting  in  it  representing 
^r's  death.  It  stEUids  on  bd  area  about  forty 
ire,  and  is  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  streets; 
laniely  which  we  have  been  desciibing,  b^ 
early  parallel  to  it,  and  by  a  third,  jierp^ndi- 
hese  two.  East  of  this  i^luad  of  liouses  is  an 
:ed  space,  beyond  which  is  another  broad  street. 
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entirely  occupied  b^  the  house  of  Pansa,  which  with 
court  and  gsurden  is  about  one  hundred  yards  long 
forty  wide.     The  average  interval  between  the  wMt 
and  eastern  street  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  i 
fifty  yards.    The  island  immediately  east  of  the  ho 
of  ransa  has  three  houses  of  considerable  interest,  oil 
the  house  of  the  tragic  poet,  from  dramatic  paintings 
the  walls ;  the  cloth-dyer's  house,  from  paintings  iO 
trating  the  processes  and  utensils  of  that  trade  ;  and 
house  of  the  mosaic  fountains. 

From  the  transverse  street,  which  bounds  these  islai 
on  the  south,  two  streets  lead  to  the  two  comers  of 
Forum  ;  between  them  are  the  baths  occupying  nei 
the  whole  island.  Among  other  buildings  are  a  nd 
shop  and  gladiatorial  school.  At  the  north-east  cor 
of  tnc  Forum  was  a  triumphal  arch.  At  the  end  of 
broad  eastern  street,  and  higher  up  in  the  same  stn 
another  triumphal  arch  is  still  to  he  made  out,  so  t 
this  was  plainly  the  way  of  state  in  to  the  city.  1 
Forum  is  distant  from  the  gate  of  Herculaneum  ab 
four  hundred  yards.  Of  it  we  shall  give  a  full  desa 
tion  in  its  place.  Near  the  south 'eastern  comer  1 
streets  enter  it,  one  running  to  the  south,  the  othei 
the  east.  We  will  follow  the  former  for  about  eigl 
yards,  when  it  turns  eastward  for  two  hundred  ya? 
and  conducts  us  to  the  quarter  of  the  theatres.  1 
other  street,  which  runs  eastward  from  the  Fonim,  ii 
more  importance,  and  is  called  tlie  Street  of  the  Sih 
smiths.  About  two  hundred  yards  in  length  have  hi 
excavated,  at  the  end  of  which  a  short  street  turns  sou 
wards,  and  meets  the  other  route  to  the  theatres 
both  these  routes  the  houses  immediately  bordering 
the  streets  are  cleared  ;  but  between  them  is  a  b 
rectangular  plot  of  unexplored  ground.  Two  very  < 
gant  houses  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Fomm  w 
uncovered  by  the  French  general  Championnet,  wl 
in  command  at  Naples,  and  are  known  by  his  nai 
On  the  western  side  of  the  Fomm  two  streets  led  do 
towards  the  sea:  the  excavations  Yvere  ^oxvft\«X  ^ti 

entirely  of  public  buildings,  wlaicYv  yi\\\  \>^  ^wa 

hereafter. 


ineaire  aooui  nve  nunareo  ana  titty  f^ro*,  in 
i-east  comer  of  the  ciiy,  close  to  the  walls,  and 
tie  foimed  bj  them  :  on  the  other  lides  arc 
walls  nippoeed  to  hare  belonged  to  cattle- 
Near  at  hand,  a  coosiderable  building,  called 
taliaiu  the  palace  of  Giulin  Felice,  has  been 
i  and  filled  up  again.  A  considerable  distance 
rettward  is  ttie  first  excavation  made  near  the 
f  the  city  ;  it  it  surrounded  by  vines,  which 
festoons  from  the  jioplars  on  which  they  are 
it  is  small,  and  appears  to  have  br^en  abaucloned 
iQt  of  the  few  coins  and  vessels  discovered. 
I  amphitheatre,  we  will  return  along-  the  Street 
rstniths,  towards  the  Forum  ;  but  before  we 
the  latter,  turn  up  a  street  running  parallel  to 
ving  at  the  end  of  it,  we  turn  tn  the  ri^ht,  and 
;h  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Forum,  having  now 
[  the  whole  eicsvated  portion,  except  a  few 

tj  was  anciently  surrounded  by  walls,  of  which 
iter  portion  has  been  traced.  Six  gates  and 
owers  mav  be  counted.     At  the  gate  of  Nola, 
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city  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  acres ;  the  ex- 
cavated part,  which  forms  a  slip  along  the  western  sidei 
is  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole,  and  has  been  eightj-tbree 
years  in  excavating.  Portions  have  been  begun  and 
finished  with  energy  and  rapidity  at  different  times,  et» 
pecially  by  the  French,  who  during  their  occupation  of 
Naples  made  great  exertions ;  and  to  them  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  most  interesting  parts  vet  discovered. 
Had  Murat  retained  his  throne,  probably  ere  now  the 
whole  would  have  been  disinterrecl.  The  parsimony  of 
the  present  royal  family,  who  by  a  grant  of  a  few  nun? 
dred  dollars  out  of  their  privy  purse  are  enabled  to  ex- 
cavate a  house  annually,  and  whose  great  ambition  it  it 
to  carry  away  in  their  pockets  a  few  coins,  or  to  put  in 
their  ears  the  rings  snatched  from  the  ashes  of  some 
defunct  Pompeian,  may  delay  the  completion  of  the 
work  for  centuries.  Ihere  are  now  excavated  about 
eighty  houses  and  innumerable  small  shops,  the  pubUe 
baths,  two  theatres,  two  basilicse,  eight  temples,  the 
prison,  the  amphitheatre,  and  other  public  buildings  of 
less  note>  fountains,  and  tombs.  What  remains  of  inter- 
est we  know  not ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that 
houses  in  size  and  elegance  equal  to  any  yet  found 
may  exist  to  reward  the  inquirer :  for  public  buildingi, 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  still  to  be  discovered  are 
equal  in  splendour  to  those  around  the  Forum  and  the 
theatres. 

The  chief  approach  to  Pompeii  was,  as  we  have 
already  said,  through  Naples  and  Herculaneum,  along  a 
branch  of  the  Appian  way.  It  is  well  known  that  Sie 
Romans  constructed  with  great  solidity,  and  maintained 
with  constant  care,  roads  diverging  from  the  capital  to 
the  extremities  of  the  empire.  The  good  condition  of 
these  was  thought  to  be  of  such  importance,  that  the 
charge  was  only  intrusted  to  persons  of  the  highest 
dignity,  and  Augustus  himself  assumed  the  care  of  those 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  expense  of  their 
construction  ^'os  enormous ;  but  they  were  built  to  last 
/or  ever,  and  to  this  day  remam  eTv\ATe  m\^\^n^\tvtwnk^ 

parts  of  the  wor Jd,  where  they  ba\fti\o\.>oeeii^Tt^'9ft^\ 

destructive  violence. 


«,  wbicli consisted  ot  lai^miuseaBCCurstel}'  litted 
r.  It  b  curious  to  observe  that  afler  muijr  age* 
iHect  paving  we  have  returned  to  the  lame  plan. 
new  pavement  of  Chespeide  and  Hotbora  is  based 
Mme  waj  upon  broken  granite,  instead  of  looie 
hich  iBConstantlj  working  through  the  interstice*, 
ating  the  solid  bearing  which  the  stones  should 
A  further  securlt;  agaiastitsworkinginCo  holes 
1  by  dressing  each  stone  accurately  to  the  same 
L,  and  into  the  form  of  a  wedge,  like  the  voussoira 
cfa,  so  that  each  tierof  stones  spans  the  street  like 
e.  This  is  en  improvement  on  the  Roman  system  : 
upended  for  the  solidity  of  their  construction  on 
e  of  their  blacks,  which  were  irregularly  shaped, 
h  carefully  and  firmly  fitted.  These  roads,  espe- 
a  the  neighbourhood  of  cities,  had,  on  both  sides, 
foot-ways  (margiws),  protected  by  curb-stones, 
jefined  the  extent  of  the  central  part  (agger)  for 
It.  The  latter  was  barrelled,  that  no  water  might 
ait 

most  ancient  and  celebrated  of  all  was  the  Appian 
died  R^na  Viamm,  the  Queen  of  roads.     It  was 
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reaches  it,  are  occupied  by  tombs  and  public  moQumeA 
intermixed  with  sho{)s,  in  front  of  which  were  arcades. 
The  chariot-way  is  narrow,  seldom  exceeding  ten  fo 
in  width,  except  within  the  gate  at  the  commencements 
the  great  street,  where  it  is  upwards  of  twenty  feet  acroa 
the  foot-ways  are  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  elevate 
from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  above  the  road,  having  a  oui 
and  guard  stones.  The  traveller,  passing  through  tl 
Street  of  Tombs,  enters  the  city  by  the  gate  of  H« 
culaneum,  already  described.  Here  a  long  tortuous  strei 
presents  itself  to  his  view,  having  on  either  side  broke 
walls  of  lava  plastered  and  decorated  with  arabesque 
paintings,  mingled  with  inscriptions  written  in  the  peculk 
letter  then  in  use.  The  streets  are  paved  withlar| 
irregular  pieces  of  lava  joined  neatly  together,  in  wbic 
the  chariot  wheels  have  worn  ruts,  still  discernible ;  i 
some  places  they  are  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  in  tli 
narrow  streets  follow  one  track;  where  the  streets  ai 
wider,  the  ruts  arc  more  numerous  and  irregular,  as  show 
in  the  annexed  illustration,  presenting  a  facsimile  of  tli 
pavement.  In  those  places  where  several  pieces  of  lai 
met  in  one  point,  and  where,  in  process  or  time,  a  bd 
was  made,  the  ancients  have  repaired  the  injury  wit 
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Plan  of  the  pavement,  Bhowing  VUe  tx\^a,*t». 


Bigi.  Ptin  of  the  itepplDg-AoDV 

f  iron,  which  itill  remain  in  the  anglcg.  Thii 
has  generally  been  adopled  throughoul  the  cii;. 
places  the  street*  are  ao  narrow,  that  Ihey  uivf 
ed  at  one  stride :  where  they  are  wider,  a  raited 
r-stone  haa  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  cnwa- 
fais,  though  in  the  middleof  the  carnage-way,  did 
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not  much  inconvenience  those  who  drove  about  in  the 
biga,  or  two-horsed  chariot,  because,  the  width  of  these 
streets  being  only  sufficient  to  admit  the  carriage,  the 
wheels  passed  freely  in  the  spaces  left  between  the  curb 
on  either  side,  and  the  stone  m  the  centre.  These  curbs 
are  elevated  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches,  and  separate 
the  foot-pavement  from  the  road.  Throughout  the  city 
there  is  hardly  a  street  unfurnished  with  this  convenience. 
Where  there  is  width  to  admit  of  a  broad  foot-path,  the 
interval  between  the  curb  and  the  line  of  building  is  filled 
up  with  earth  which  has  then  been  covered  over  with 
stucco,  and  sometimes  with  a  coarse  mosaic  of  brickworic. 
Here  and  there  traces  of  this  sort  of  pavement  still  remam, 
especially  in  those  streets  which  were  protected  by 
porticoes. 

The  area  of  the  Forum  or  principal  square  was  not 
paved  like  the  streets,  but  was  covered  with  large  regular 
slabs  of  marble.  These  were  joined  together  and  laid 
with  great  accuracy ;  but  very  little  now  remains,  and 
what  there  is,  is  so  covered  with  an  accumulation  of  fine 
ashes  blown  from  the  carts  which  transport  the  earth  from 
the  excavations  (the  road  being  through  the  Forum),  that 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  discerned. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ORIGIN  AND  USB  OP  PORUM — ARCHITBCTUBAL  CLASSI- 
FICATION OF  BUILDINGS— DESCRIPTION  OP  FORUM  OP 
POMPEII — TEMPLE  OP  JUPITEB. 

In  describing  a  Roman  city,  our  attention  is  first  drawn 

to  the  Forum,  the  focus  of  Dusiness,  the  resort  of  pleasure, 

the  scene  of  all  political  and  legal  contention.     In  the 

early  ages  of  RomCf  one  open  space  probably  Served  for 

a//  the  public  meetings  of  the  people,  '«\ie>3ck«t  ^ot  \.V\^ 

purposes  of  traffic,  for  the  admimstrauoti  o^  V»*^\cfc,  «t  Kot 

meetings  to  deliberate  upon  pubWc  aff'WTS.    ^^  Va  Qix^Os. 


Ue  built  a  second  ofeitraordinary  splendour,  the 
eof  which  cmt  the  enormous  9uinor800,OOOr ,• 
ich  we  may  imagine  the  expense  and  splendour 
iperatnicture  ;  and  others  were  afterwards  eon- 
by  the  Emperors.  For  the  country,  lioHcver, 
nts  in  Bmall  places  like  Pompeii,  a  single  Torum 
1  to  be  sufficient. 

lifference  existed  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
ved  from  the  difference  oi'lhe  uses  to  which  they 
w  applied.  The  Greek  were  built  square,  with 
near  each  other,  to  give  as  much  shelter  aspos- 
)n  these  was  placed  a  marble  architrave,  support- 
pper  ambulatory,  or  grallery  for  walking.  This 
ne  Romans  retained  (there  apjieai's  to  have  been 
*ompeii),  but  the  area,  instead  of  being  squnre, 
ng,  end  the  pillars  set  at  considerable  intervals. 
'  e  been  made  to  give  the 
g  shows  of  gladi- 
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neighbourhood  to  each  other.  Various  trades  were  ex- 
ercised under  the  porticoes ;  the  money-changers  bad 
their  stalls  below :  the  management  of  the  public  revenue 
was  usually  carried  on  in  the  gallery  above.  At  one  end, 
or  in  an  adjoining  basilica,  the  prsetor  usually  administered 
justice ;  within  were  the  rostra  from  which  orators  ad- 
dressed the  people.  The  liveliness  and  tumult  of  the  scene, 
where  all  these  employments  were  carried  on,  may  well 
be  imagined. 

It  may  be  convenient,  however,  and  may  preyent  re- 
petition, if,  before  we  enter  upon  a  particular  description 
of  the  buildings  which  usually  composed  this  quarter  of 
the  town,  a  short  account  be  given  or  the  general  structure 
of  temples,  the  most  important  and  interesting,  unless 
we  except  the  baths,  of  Koman  buildings,  togetner  with 
an  explanation  of  the  terms  employed  by  Vitruvius  in  ! 
characterising  them.  These  are  universally  deriyedfrom 
the  disposition  of  the  pillars,  the  distinguishing  feature  in 
all  ancient  architecture.  Technical  terms  appear  hard 
to  those  who  arc  ignorant  of  their  meaning  ;  but  when 
once  understand,  they  express  much  in  a  small  compass, 
and,  unless  unreasonably  multiplied,  convey  the  clearest 
idea  of  the  object  to  be  described.  The  body  of  the 
temple  was  usually  quadrangular,  oblong,  and  enclosed 
by  walls  ;  this  was  called  cella,  the  cell :  it  was  adorned 
on  the  exterior  with  columns,  varying  in  their  proportions 
and  design,  forming  porticoes  on  the  front,  or  on  the 
sides,  or  both  :  and  from  the  number  of  columns  employed, 
and  the  intervals  at  which  they  were  placed,  the  buildins 
took  its  architectural  denomination.  A  temple  was  said 
to  be  built  in  Antis,  when  square  columns  (antce)  were 
places  at  the  angles  and  along  the  sides,  with  two  round 
columns  in  the  front  between  the  antes.*  If  built  with  a 
detached  portico  in  front,  consisting  of  any  number  of 
columns,  it  was  termed  Prostyle :  f  if  both  ends  were  thus 

*  Example,  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden. 

f  Prostyle,  from  ^/>o,  before,  and  ffrvKos,  a  column,  with  colomns 

/n  front.  AmpbiproBtylCj  from  i/A^^lj  on  eilhei  side,  prostyle  at  each  end. 

Peripteral,  winged  all  round,  from  ir€p\,  toutvA,  ouOk.  icTt^bv,  ^  ^\Tk%. 

Dipteral,  double- winged,  from  8ls,  twice.    PaevLCioCA'p'tetiV^ts^sft^xw^:^*- 

niriffeJ,   from    i/^^Svs,   false.     Monopteral,   noOnn*  >ixA.  ^^»  ttws 


aore  room  under  the  [Kiriico,  and  being  leu  ci- 

Another  variety  conu^Ccd  merely  of  ■  circulw 

]c,  without  a  cell,  but  only  an  altar  in  theccDtre; 

called  Monopteral :  in  anolber ,{  where  the  cell 
jired  to  be  laiige,  the  walls  were  thrown  bacL.  ao 

up  the  iutercoluDiDia^ons,  whence  it  was  called 
«npteral.  The  t«  o  latter  were  cflpetially  devoted 
cei.  HypKthral  temples  were  go  named  because 
was  open  to  the  «ky.  These  were  usually  of  the 
and  most  magnificent  description.  The  type  of 
iven   by  Vitruviiis   consists   of  a  portico  of  ten 

at  either  end ;  it  is  dipteral,  and  has  within  tho 
Nible  ronse  of  columns,  one  supporting  the  other, 
1  from  the  wall.     Folding  doors  opened  into  it 

end.     Thero  was  no  example  of  this  style  at 

It  originated  probably  in  the  difficulty  of  roof- 

'  so  large  a  space,  and  of  sufficicntir  lighting  the 

windows  not  being  usually  admitted  in  tlicse 
-s.  The  religious  ceremonies  performed  in  these 
iples  probably  did  not  require  much  shelter ;  and 

shelter  was  give~   '---'--   --' ' — '■'---  ■'-- 


? 
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Pycnostyle. 
Systyle  . . . 
Eostyle. . . 
Diastyle... 
Arseostyle. 
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The  five  stylet  of  inter- 
columniHtion  employed 
in  texni^es. 
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Uie  steps,  they  cannnt  pass  tum  in  arm  between 
Ian,  without  going  lidewa^."  This  objectimi 
M>d  against  the  temples  of  Pompeii,  which  for  the 
rt  are  on  a  small  scale.  In  the  diastjie,  he  thinks 
'  pillars  are  too  far  apart,  and  tlwt  in  consequence 
ilitv  of  the  entablature  is  endangered.  The  reader 
!,  tLat  in  Grecian  architecture  the  arch  was  not 
leither  were  the  ancients  acquaiated  with  the 
employed  by  our  own  architects,  to  cramp  together 
:  stones  into  one  solid  body.  Blocks  therefore 
quired  of  BuSicient  size  to  stretch  from  the  centre 
»lumn  to  that  of  the  next ;  end  these,  where  the 

was  large,  and  the  material  tender,  were  subject 
[  oven  under  their  own  weight,  much  more  with 
the  entaUattuv  added.  In  the  Areeoatyk  neither 
■r  marble  architrares  oould  be  used,  but  beams  of 
retted  on  the  columns.  Buildings  of  this  de- 
a,  he  snyB.are  low  and  heavy,  and  Uie  architrave* 
ited  with   pottery,  or  brazen  mouldings.      The 

•unouii ding  the  Forum  at  Fompeii  was  of  this 
ioD.     The  Eustyle  was,  as  its  name  imports,  the 
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the  podium,*  or  basement,  on  wliich  they  were  elevate 
In  the  religious  edifices  of  an  early  age,  no  such  charact 
appears  :  they  were  placed  upon  two  or  three  steps  onl 
if  steps  ihey  should  be  termed,  when  evidently  not  pr 
portioned  for  convenience  of  access  to  the  interior,  b 
calculated  rather  with  a  view  to  the  general  efiect  of  tl 
whole  structure."!  By  thus  raising  the  floor  to  a  lev 
with  or  above  the  eye,  the  whole  order,  from  the  styl 
bate,  or  continuous  platform  on  which  the  columns  rei 
to  the  roof,  was  brought  at  once  into  view.  The  stej 
Vitruvitts  says,  should  be  of  an  odd  number,  that  the  rigi 
foot,  being  planted  on  the  first  step,  may  also  first  I 
placed  on  the  pavement  of  the  temple.  To  enter  wi' 
the  left  foot  foremost  was  considered  unlucky.  With  r 
gard  to  the  proportions  of  the  interior  within  the  port 
coes,  the  breadth  is  directed  to  be  half  the  length,  ai 
^  the  cell  to  be  a  fourth  part  more  in  length  than  : 

breadth.  The  building  is  directed  to  stand  east  and  we 
like  our  churches,  and  the  statue  of  the  presiding  deity 
be  elevated  above  the  altar,  that  the  suppliants  and  pries 
might  decently  look  up  to  the  object  of  their  worshi 
Thus  an  hypsethral  temple  would  present  a  most  splend 
scone ;  the  worshippers  addressing  their  vows,  the  imaj 
apparently  rising  to  behold  them,  and  the  building  itsc 
boldly  projected  on  the  eastern  sky.  It  will  be  recc 
Iccted  that  these  are  merely  the  rules  laid  down  I 
Yitruvius ;  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  alwa; 
observed. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  Forum  of  Pompei 
I  Entering  at  the  gate  of  Herculaneum,  the  main  street  ^ 

I  the   town   leads  the  visitor  to  the  north-west  come 

Here  he  gains  admittance  by  a  flight  of  steps,  leadin 
downwards  through  an  arch  in  a  brick  wall,  still  partial! 
retaining  the  stucco  by  which  it  was  covered.  Reman 
of  iron  gates  were  found  at  several  of  the  entrances,  froi 
whence  it  is  inferred  that  thev  were  closed  at  nigh 
There  is  a  smaller  passage  to  the  right  of  the  arch  ju 
mentioned,  and  between  them  a  public  fountain,  attache 
/<o  the  waJL 

•  Diminutive  of  iro^s,  Vbe  toot. 
f  Gell,  p.  227. 


{fltuse  who  had  deserved  well  of 
at  now  remoia  to  altest  its  former 
d  Qiagni&cence. 

I  the  west,  south,  and  east  sides  there  runa  a 
Doric  colonnmde,  uninteirupled,  except  an  the 
re  the  porticoe*  of  the  Mrrounding  building!  in 
ances  come  flush  up  to  the  colonnade,  and  in 
es  break  the  line  of  the  upper  gallery,  preurv- 
interrupted  communicatJoD below.  Where  this 
;a«e,  stairs  ran  up  to  the  gallery  :  but  probably 
LB  also  some  cotnmunication  between  these 
visions  of  it,  without  descending  to  the  ground. 
.  that,  as  ao  vestige  of  this  upper  story  remains,  it 
I  rash  to  assert  its  existence  so  boldly :  but  the 
itaircases,  combined  with  the  authority  of  Vitni- 
aufficicnt  to  warrant  us  in  dolug  bo.  Probably 
ilt  of  wood  ]  this  would  account  ibr  iU  total  dis- 
%.  The  diameter  of  the  columns  was  two  feet 
1  a  half  inches,  their  height  twelve  feet,  the 
tetween  them  six  feet  ten  inches.  On  the  east- 
there  still  remains  a  portion  of  an  older  arcade. 
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columns  runs  on  each  side  along  the  interior  of  the  cella, 
which,  as  has  been  observed,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it 
was  hyptethral.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  two  raiigei 
of  columns  within  the  cella,  one  above  another,  as  at 
Paestum,  the  floor  of  a  gallery  resting  on  the  lower  tier, 
since  the  height  of  the  exterior  was  such  as  to  require  two 
orders  in  the  interior  (where  the  columns  were  smaller) 
to  reach  the  roof,  the  object  of  the  columns  being  support, 
and  not  mere  decoration.  A  narrow  staircase  at  the  oadL 
of  the  temple,  concealed  behind  three  small  chambers  at 
the  end  of  the  cella,  the  walls  of  which  rise  to  the  height 
of  the  first  order  of  columns,  confirms  the  belief  that  there 
was  formerly  a  gallery.  The  clear  space  of  the  cell, 
within  these  chambers  and  the  colonnade,  was  about  forty- 
two  feet  by  twenty-eight  feet  six  inches.  The  interior 
has  been  painted;  red  and  black  are  the  predominant 
colours.  Diamond-shaped  pieces  of  marble  form  the 
centre  division  of  the  pavement,  which  is  enclosed  within 
a  broad  border  of  black  and  white  mosaics.  In  the  centre 
of  the  door- sill  there  are  traces  of  holes  for  the  bolts  of 
folding  doors.  Upon  the  pavement  fragments  of  a  colossal 
statue  were  discovered.  This  temple  is  placed  on  an 
elevated  basement  or  f)odium,  which  was  ascended  by 
many  steps.  Those  nearest  the  columns  are  carried  along 
the  whole  front  of  the  portico,  while  thn  steps  near  the 
ground  are  narrow,  and  sunk  in  a  low  parapet  forming  a 
basement  to  the  upper  flight.  Greater  breadth  of  effect 
and  grandeur  is  communicated  to  the  whole  edifice  by 
this  mass  of  solid  wall  beneath  the  large  columns  which 
it  seems  to  support.  A  magnificent  example  of  this 
method  of  construction  is  to  be  seen  in  the  portico  of  the 
London  University.  The  dye  *  of  the  busement  inclines 
inwards ;  it  is  moulded  above  and  below,  and  in  front 
formed  into  pedestals,  which  are  oblong,  and  adapted  to 
receive  equestrian  statues.  Near  one  of  them  a  sundial 
was  found.  Pedestals  were  also  added  in  front,  at  the 
angles  of  the  basement  of  the  portico.  On  the  south- 
east  a  side  door  in  the  basement  Leads  to  vaults  beneath 

*  77w  dye  Is  that  part  of  the  laaseitvent  y.\\\cVv  \3  ^\w.fc^  >Q«t««ATL^« 
under  and  upper  moulding  of  the  whole  •,  \t  \a  ^euet;iXV."u  «.  ■t^»Mk.  wmI^s^. 


uuuiuj;  Lucii  iici|(iiL,  BLVuiuiu);  HI  uic  prujjuruims 

ed,  approach  to  tbirt;-«ii  feet,  about  the  size  of  the 
order  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  to  that  the  whole 
of  the  building  was,  including  the  basement,  about 
let.  Without  the  walls  its  breadth  was  fortj-three 
id  its  length  a  hundred  Ut  the  end  of  ihe  portico. 
irent^  feet  for  the  flights  of  steps,  and  the  tola! 
is  one  hundred  and  twentj  feet, 
lining  the  south-western  end  or  the  basement 
he  ruins  of  an  arch,  built  of  brick,  and  cased  with 
if  white  marble,  fastened  on  the  brick-work  by 
amps.  This  is  conjectured  to  have  been  triumphal ; 
■n  Its  being  connected  with  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
iw  wall,  reaching  to  the  height  of  the  adjoining 
Dt,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  only  the 
!e  to  a  court  in  m>nt  of  what  may  have  been  the 
granaries.  This  wall  evidently  proves  tbnt  the 
was  constructed,  not  for  show,  but  use.  Had  the 
een  triumphal,  it  would  have  been  more  solidly 
isolated,  and  not  disfigured  by  a  small  piece  of 
tached  to  one  mde  only,  distigunng  also  the  base- 
if  the  most  commanding  building  in  the  city.     It 
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within  the  shackles,  and,  with  these  bracelets,  are  stiH 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Portici.  With  regard  to 
the  other  apartment,  there  certainly  is  not  such  con- 
vincing evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  the  public  granary. 
It  is  well  suited  to  such  a  purpose ;  but  the  strong^ 
evidence  of  its  destination  is  to  be  found  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  public  measures.  We  may 
further  observe,  with  regBrd  to  the  arch,  that  it  is  ndl 
sufficiently  substantial  for  the  purpose  which  is  assigned 
to  it,  nor  would  the  plane  surface  on  the  top  be  broad 
enough  either  for  an  equestrian  statue  or  a  triumphal 
car.  But  attached  to  the  north-east  ansie  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  there  is  a  gateway,  having  the  character  of  a 
triumphal  arch.  The  massive  piers,  and  part  of  the 
columns  that  adorned  them,  still  remain.  In  each  pier 
were  two  attached  fluted  Corinthian  white  marble  columns, 
of  good  workmanship.  In  the  centre  of  each  pier, 
between  the  columns,  are  square>headed  niches,  in  one 
of  which  there  was  a  fountain,  as  is  evident  from  the  lead 
pipes  which  were  here  discovered.  Statues,  most  pro- 
bably, were  placed  in  the  four  niches,  and  the  fountun 
formed  in  one  of  them  may  have  flowed  through  a  cor- 
nucopia, or  some  other  a])propriate  vessels,  held  in  the 
hands  of  the  flgure.  Statues,  applied  to  these  purposes, 
were  commonly  placed  at  the  fountains  in  rompeii. 
Among  others  have  been  found  two  boys  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  carrying  vases  on  their  shoulders,  and  twc 
others  with  masks  in  their  hands,  the  masks  and  vasef 
resting  on  pedestals.  Water  was  conveyed  up  through 
the  figures  and  issued  from  the  masks  and  vases.  These 
statues,  and  many  others  intended  for  the  same  use,  arc 
made  of  bronze.  Conduits  of  lead  were  frequently  usee 
in  Pompeii,  to  conduct  the  water  to  the  public  fountain! 
and  ])rivate  baths.  These,  however,  the  Neapolitaz 
government  have  caused  to  be  torn  up,  and  sold  for  theii 
value  as  old  metal. 
Not  the  least  interesting  relic  of  antiquity,  contained 
»/  the  Museum  at  Naples,  is  the  broivze  cock  of  a  reser 
ro/r,  discovered  at  Capri  dunug  t\v^  ex<iv*«^AQiti% -^VvS 
ifere  made  in  the  palace  oV  T\\ief\\xa.  Tvcna  Vwv 
nrm/jr  cemented    the    parts   toget\veT,  VV^  ^^^.«  '^ 
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cavit;  bas  remiuned  hermeticallj  Bcaled  during  eeveateeo 
or  eighteen  centuriee.  Travellers  are  shown  tbii  curiooi 
piece  of  antiquity,  which  being  lifted  and  shak»)  b;  two 
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men,  the  splashing  sound  of  the  contained  fluid  ii  dis- 
tinctly heanl. 

The  arch  from  which  this  digression  has  led  ua,  had, 
without  doubt,  an  stdc  or  low  wall  above  the  cornice, 
on  which  wt(9  placed  either  an  equestrian  statue  or  acar— 
the  appropriate  finish  to  such  a  structure.  That  either 
one  or  the  other  did  surmount  the  attic,  may  be  inferred 
fnxn  the  fragments  of  a  bronze  statue  of  a  man,  and  part 
of  the  lees  of  a  horse,  of  the  same  metal,  having  been 
found  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  built  of  bricks  and 
lava,  and  has  been  covered  with  thin  plates  of  marble,  • 
method  of  construction  in  use  among  the  ancients;  ukd 
from  a  principle  of  economy,  much  practised,  not  only  in 
Pompeii,  but  even  in  Rome,  where  the  brick  walla, 
despoiled  of  their  costly  coadngs,  alone  remain.  Pre- 
suming that  the  Forum  was  closed  for  security,  the 
opening  of  this  arch  must  have  had  gates;  these,  how- 
ever, no  longer  exist :  possibly  they  were  of  wood,  or  if 
of  bronze,  they  may  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
Pompeians.  An  additional  proof  that  the  Forum  was 
shut  up  at  night  is  to  be  found  in  the  small  pier  attached 
to  the  north-west  angle  of  the  arch,  evidently  built  to 
receive  the  iron  or  wood-work  of  a  gate  closing  the  foot- 
entrance  by  its  side.  Had  it  not  \>een.  netcBSM^  \n  dow 
the  Forum,  this  small  pier  "wouW  Wift\«eTn«^K»a,»»& 
'Ae  deformity  of   it  would    have  \>ecw  wq\4(A,    T^ift 


iiod  fn   Pompeii,  repr«BnUng  > 
biBck  iUtv  driving  liU  bi^K, 


The  builciinpg  hitherto  described,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tlie  granary  »nd  prisons,  form  the  north  aide  of 
the  Fonim.  We  will  now  take  Chose  on  the  east  ride, 
and  describing  iljpm  and  their  probable  uses  in  the  ord« 
of  (heir  succession,  proceed  along  the  south  and  weat 
sides,  back  lo  the  granary.  Adjoining  the  pedestriin 
enlrance.  already  mentioned,  at  the  north-eastern  aoBrle 
of  the  Forum,  stands  an  edifice  called  the  Pantheon, 
from  twelve  pedestals  placed  in  a  circle  round  an  altar  in 
the  centre  of  its  area,  which  are  supposed  to  have  supported 
the  statues  of  the  Dii  Coneentrs,  or  Magni,*  the  aristo- 
craey  of  Itiilian  mvthoiopy.  The  area,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  by  ninety  feet,  is  bounded  by  the  back  walls  of 
sho|>s   on  the  north  and  west  sides ;  by  the  .^dlcula  (a 


•  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minenn,  Y«(i,  Orci.  Neptune, 
Mtn,  Merrury.  Apollo,  Ihuii.  TheK,  aith  others  cal 
ler^  entitled  I>ii5l»joinm  Gentiuio,  ot  ilif  veaw  ( 
puMlnimm  a-nHum,oflhcle«er  Itihe.-,  >iiiUu»\>m 
ivtarsn  Ibe  wnaCon  uppointpil  liv  UnmM\M,  »t,4 
■ffenranb  by  Tnrquloiin  Prl«in.»n4oltien,  TT."' 
'^tn»  Mi^aruai  Oeatium  i  the  liittet,f*"»  *»'"'' 


re  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  which  coiuumed 
I,  of  whidi  traces  are  continually  found  in  the 
timber  turned  up  in  the  excavations.  In  front 
buildiDg,  under  the  portico  of  the  Forum,  arc 
ops,  possibly  the  Tabernee  Argentariffi,  or  abopii 
'-chfljigerB;  the  pedestal*  of  some  of  the  tabica 
lin.  The  entrance  to  the  Pantheon  is  b;  a  email 
:  in  the  centre  of  tho  area.  There  are  four 
I  in  front  of  it,  and  one  at  the  end  of  each  pariy- 
wecn  the  shops.  They  probably  were  meant 
'6  columns.  At  the  end  of  the  shops  was  a 
which  may  have  led  to  the  upper  ambulato- 
ear  the  entrance  ninety-tliree  brass  coins  were 

centre  at  the  vestibule  stood  a  small  altar,  which 
lins,  with  doors  opening  on  each  side  into  the 
ond.  Behind  the  altar  was  a  niche,  on  nhich 
e  of  some  one  of  the  gods  was  placed,  so  that 
ut  Roman  had  an  opportunity  of  leaving  his 
as  he  entered,  and  propitiating  the  presiding 
hi  the  right  side,  as  you  enter,  are  arranged  the 
he  priests  ;  over  these  were  other  apartments,  as 
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compartments.     That  in  the  centre  Viss  an  aedicula,  a 

taining  niches,  in  which  were  statues  of  Nero  and  M 

salina.    On  the  right,  a  door-way,  between  two  columi 

gave  admission  to  u  refectory  for  the  use  of  the  pries 

,^  or,  as  some  have  supposed,  a  place  for  the  sale  of  su 

If.  provisions  as  they  had  reserved  from  the  sacrifice.   H< 

there   is   a  low   platform,   round   three   sides    of  i 

room,  which  may  have  been  meant  either  for  tridinii 

couches,  or  have  served  as  a  place  on  which  the  provisic 

for  sale  were  exposed.*    Round  the  inside  runs  a  marl 

•!jH  gutter,  to  carry  off  the  water  and  refuse  when  the  ph 

was  cleansed.     On  the  other  side  of  the  aedicula 

enclosure  has'  been  formed  with  columns  on  the  ex 

^  rior,  similar  to  the  entrance  of  the  refectory.     Within 

!^  is  a  small  sedicula,  before  which  stands  an  altar.     Tl 

apartment  has  been  twice  stuccoed  and  painted,  the  fi 

design  having  been  replaced  by  a  series  of  arabesqu 

This  style  of  decoration,  common  to  all  tlie  public  a 

private  buildings  of  rom])eii,  has  been  conuemned 

Vitruvius ;    yet,  even  in  defiance  of  his  authority,  ^ 

feel  disposed  to  admire  their  bold  and  harmonious  ( 

louring,  and  the  lightness,  elegance,  and  variety  of  th< 

design.      The  paintings  in  this  edifice  are  worthy,  1 

their  beauty,  of  cs])ecial  notice ;  the  various  designs  n 

well  composed,  and  the  coloura  are  as  brilliant  as  wh 

first  laid  on ;  among  the  figures,  not  the  least  intcresti 

[If;;  is  one  of  the  paintress  herself,  holding  in  one  hand 

I V  oval  white  jwlette,  apparently  of  silver,  in  the  oth< 

brushes  tinged  with  several  colours.     Uer  five  fingt 

appear  to  grasp  the  palette,  through  as  many  holes  p< 

forated  in  the  metal. 

The  art  of  fresco  painting  is  still  practised ;  but  t 
secret  of  employing  a  medium  so  durable  as  to  withsta 
first  fire,  and  afterwards  the  damp  of  so  many  ages, 
unknown  to  the  modems.      It  has  been  sup|)osed  tJ 

*  The  Uomans,  it  is  well  known,  reclined  at  their  meals— apparei: 

An  inconvcniunt  fashion,  but  not  so  inconvenient  to  penona  who  used 

knives  and  forks,  ns  to  us  wiio  require  two  Uand*»  to  get  our  rood  « 

fortably  to  our  mouths.  Throe  coucUes  wete  \:lsua\V^'  vVacaWh^w^vcv^ 

room,  one  at  each  aide  of  tlie  table,  leavm^  \,\ve  lowt\\i.o'9feTv\ft\\« 

vanta.     Hence  the  word  tricliniuni,  Tp€Ts  kMvcu,  >ik»«  \3«^'<if« 

ff'ven  both  to  the  couches  and  to  the  tyotn. 


hiQliDf  of  i(.^lsyan  ihawalli  otlhe  Pmnlhran. 

dium  employed  to  liquerj  the  nigmcnts,  used  in 
painting*,  wu  wax  mixed  wita  oil.  8u[j;HMing 
IX,  than  which  nothing  is  more  lasting,  were  used, 
be  imagined  that 'the  object  of  h  silver  or  metal 
was  to  retain  so  much  heat  *s  would  liquefy  the 
uum,  without  being  inconvenii-nt  to  the  artist, 
laintings  consist  of  architectural  compositions,  oF 
■rial  columns,  vistas  through  doorways,  showing 
araCDtcd  ceilings,  an  abundant  variety  of  figures 
irdera  of  flowers,  with  au  almost  endless  detail 
;hment,  painted  for  the  most  part  with  dazzling 
,  among  which  bright  verinilion,  jet  black,  deep 
I,  aiure  blue,  and  golden  yellow,  usually  form  the 
.  To  these  are  added  a  variety  of  miied  tints' 
elicate  as  the  objects  are  supposed  to  recede  from 
!.  The  latter  consist  principally  of  light  greys, 
lurple,  and  green.     It  must  however  be  confessed, 
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in  the  centres  of  the  compartments  formed  by  t 
arabesques ;  one  of  these  represents  Ulysses  in  disgu 
meeting  Penelope  on  his  return  to  Ithaca. 

Another  theory  has  been  adopted  by  an  ingeni< 
Neapolitan  architect,  Carlo  Bonnucci,  with  regard 
this  building.  The  temple  at  one  end  he  odls  1 
temple  of  Augustus,  and  the  remainder  he  sets  apart 
the  banquets  of  the  Augustals :  and  he  cites  Vitruv 
as  authority  for  such  a  situation  as  that  chosen.  Veget 
tells  us  that  the  Augustals  were  in  high  esteem  :  \ 
order  was  founded  by  Augustus,  and  their  duty  was 
lead  the  troops  in  battle ;  they  also  presided  at  tiie  fei 
called  Augustalia,  kept  in  honour  ot  the  founder.  1 
numerous  inscriptions  relative  to  these  personaees  db 
vcrcd  at  Pompeii  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  tliey  w< 
of  some  importance,  and  from  one  of  these  they  app< 
:(  to  have  been  six  in  number.     Sir  William  Gell,  folia 

ing  the  opinion  of  Bonnucci,  says  **  that  the  August 
were  possessed  of  funds  which  supplied  them  with  i 
means  of  feasting  and  inviting  tneir  fellow-citizens 
partake  in  their  banquet,  for  which  purpose  the  buildi 
now  called  Pantheon  was  so  well  calculated,  that,  whet] 
belonging  to  a  particular  order,  or  the  common  prope: 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii,  it  may  be  safely  con 
dcrcd  as  a  place  of  feasting  or  carousal  under  the  prot 
tion  of  some  deity,  who,  from  his  more  elevated  saccllu 
was  supposed  to  overlook  and  patronise  the  banqu 
That  sucn  was  the  destination  of^  this  edifice,  and  tl 
it  di£crcd  but  little  in  its  uses  from  that  which  the  Gre^ 
called  Lcsche,  and  the  modem  Italians  a  trattoria  a 
coffee-house,  seems  to  be  rendered  more  probable 
many  of  its  internal  decorations :  while  its  proximity 
the  Forum,  the  chief  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ci 
would  point  out  this  situation  as  the  most  eligible  foi 
place  of  conversation  and  refreshment.*' 

The  shops  in  the  street  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pi 

theon  most  probably  supplied  those  who  feasted  w 

dainties;  ana  it  has  been  called  the  Street  of  Dri 

J^ruits,  from  the   quantity  of  Ta\a\iva,  ^^,  ^^xssa^  ^ 

chcsnuts,  fruit  of  several  sorts  pTCservcA.  \iv  n^sr^  ^1  ^ 

Jieoip^sccd,     and    lentila.     Scales,   moxi^^,  ^^>!^^ 
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pastry  and  bread,  were  discovered  in  the  shops;  and  a 
bronze  statue  of  Fame,  small,  and  delicately  executed, 
having  golden  bracelets  round  the  arms. 

In  the  northern  entrance  to  the  Pantheon  the  name 
CELSVM  is  written  on  a  pilaster ;  near  it  was  found  in 
a  box  a  gold  ring  with  an  engrav^  atone  set  in  it,  forty- 


Gold  ring  with  an  engniyed  stone. 

one  silver  and  a  thousand  and  thirty-six  brass  coins. 
Here  also  on  both  sides  of  the  walls  are  representations 
of  Cupids  making  bread.  The  mill  is  piaced  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture  with  an  ass  on  each  side,  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  these  animals  were  used  in 

Grinding  the  flour.  At  the  entrance  to  the  south  a 
atchct  is  painted  as  necessary  for  cutting  up  the  meat, 
and  the  picture  is  filled  up  with  boars'  holds,  fish,  hams, 
&c.  In  other  parts  of  the  building,  above  the  elegant 
paintings  already  mentioned,  are  geese,  turkeys,*  vases 
of  eggs,  fowls  and  game  ready  plucked  for  cooking,  oxen, 
sheep,  fruit  in  glass  dishes,  a  cornucopia  with  various 
amphorae  for  wine,  and  many  other  accessories  for  the 
banquet. 

In  the  centre  of  the  court,  near  the  twelve  pedestals, 
is  a  sink,  which  was  found  filled  with  fish-bones  and 
remains  of  other  articles  of  food. 

The  adjoining  building  has  been  supposed  by  some 

antiquaries  to  have  been  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 

Augustah ;  by  others,  a  temple  dedicated  to  three  deities 

on  account  of  three  recesses,  «ip^wea\\^  fex  «to.tues^  in 

*  It  is  doabtTnl  whether  the  tarkey  was  knowti  Vo  «ckewiti«sa\»»^QaMM^ 


I 
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statues  or  distinguished  Ecnatora  and  iniigittrttei.  T 
portico  of  this  edifice  vub  composed  of  fluted  wit 
marble  columns,  of  the  Ionic  order,  its  front  ranging  wi 
the  portico  of  the  Forum,  without  iiitemipting  t 
prouienadc  below.  There  was  a  etaircase  at  the  ucn 
end  of  it,  which  probably  led  to  the  upper  pJlery, 
ambulatory ;  and  a  [lassage  maj  also  have  been  fbrni 
over  the  immediate  entrance  to  the  Senaculum,  comn 
nicating  with  the  ambulatory  on  the  other  ude.  T 
columns  of  this  portico  were  of  course  larger  and  loft 
than  those  of  the  Forum.  Within,  the  pavement  of  t 
area  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  portico.  On  ei 
side,  u]xjn  entering,  are  two  large  recesses,  with  pcdest 
attached  to  thcccntre  of  the  back  wall,  possibly  destiB 
to  sup[)ort  the  cfG^cs  of  the  gods  to  whom  the  pit 
was  sucrcd.  The  altar  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  ar 
nearly  In  front  of  each  statue.  The  buildiog  ia  ten 
nated  at  the  end  by  a  aomidrcular  recess,  where  there  i 
raised  ceat  for  the  chief  magistrates.  At  the  side  of  e 
of  the  recesses  is  a  chamber  for  records.  This  buildii 
for  convenience,  may  have  been  entirely  covered,  t 
the  light  admitted  throughthc  pordco.  Whether  lit 
was  also  admitted  through  glass  easements  in  the  roof 
not    must   remain   conjectural  ;    but   that   the   anciei 


iplaof  MamuiiOUel^V  " 


acquainted  wilh  the  use  of  (•'!"'  «1ndo«s  ia 
ently  proved  hy  the  quantity  of  flat  plass  discovered 
r   the  cxcavatloni ;    and   abo   bj  its   having   been 

ingeniously  fitted  (aa  will  bo  leen  m  the  sequel) 
■$e  rare  and  minute  openin^a  which  were  dignified 
Jie  name  and  office  of  window*  in  Fom|>eii. 
joining  to  the  building  last  described,  within  an 
ifly-aeven  feel  six  inches  by  fifty  feet  seven  inches, 
;  a  small  temple  elevated  on  a  baBement.  It  la 
uched  through  a  narrow  covered  vestibule,  com- 
ating  between  the  court  and  the  Forum.  On  each 
if  the  basement  are  steps  leading  to  the  platform  of 
dia ;  in  front  of  it,  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  ia  an 
of  white  marble,  beanng  an  unfinished  bas-relief 
1  has  been  imagined  to  represent  Cicero  sacrificing, 
a  supposed  resemblance  in  the  principol  figure  to 
^reat  orator.     The  rictim   ia   led   by  the   servaiit 


Bu-nliefon  Cbe  altar,  npnaeiillng : 


j),  whose  oflBce  it  was  to  take  its  life,  naked  to  the 
.  bearing  his  sacrilicial  axe  (malleus)  \  he  is  clothed 
t  the  middle  with  a  short  cloth,  which  does  not 
umI  to  the  knees.  The  sacrificer  appears  to  be  a 
ftrate;  he  is  crowned  with  a  wreath,  and  his  robes 
jr  cover  hia  head.     He  holds  in  his  hand  a  patera, 

about  to  sprinkle  the  victim,  and  thereby  cleanse  it 
its  imparities  before  offering  it  to  the  goAs,    TVe 

and  aa  attendant  are  also  crowned  with  'flteaAa. 
\^^'J      P"""paJ  personaKe,  Vio\d\nn  V    " 
'  "*  '^''Potera,  or  pjate,  and  hivinsc  ft.*  ' 


f  plate,  and  having  t\\ft  aajaei 
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y\tU  or  fillet  hanging  from  hU  neck ;  new  him  ia  a  fignra 
holding  a.  patera  tiiled  apparently  with  bread.  Auothv 
fimiTQ  apjieara  to  be  sounding  the  tibia,  or  double  fiata, 
fulowed  bj  lictors  with  their  foacea.  The  temple  » 
repre^nted  in  the  background  decorated  with  gmundi. 
On  the  eastern  end  opposite  ude  is  a  wreath  OToak-leCTM 
bound  with  the  viCta,  liavine  on  each  side  JOttag  olhe- 
trees  sculptured  ;  and  on  the  north  and  wuth  tn  &n 
THrious  implements  and  ornaments  of  ucri6ce,  ••  the  tmb, 
the  patera,  vitta,  gailands,  the  inceose-boi,  a  ladJe,  ud 
a  Bpu^  instrument,  the  uie  of  which  is  nnknowa,  naleM 


tKndi  DKd  In  iiicrillelng. 

it  belonged  to  the  haruspez,  who  inspected  the  bowels 
of  the  victims,  and  prophesied  of  the  future  according  to 
the  appearances  presented  to  him.  Enriched  mouldinn 
decorate  both  the  upper  snd  lower  part  of  theailar.  Tne 
temple  is  built  of  stone,  and  decorated  on  tbe  outside 
lyiii  pilasters ;  its  cxteriial  dimensions  are  but  fifteen 
feet  six  incheaby  thirteen  feet  cigliiX  inches,  in  »  luAXa 

fdrai't  much  more  tlian  the  statue  wYioae  ^wNA  *iSi. 

'smaioB.     Tbe  peribolua,  or  wall  wmoanaiai**  -rfM**- 


DB»cKiFnoii  or  r 


Muiments,  in  which  are  sunk  panels, 
iiof   W  a   rnnning  ornament   coiisistirj;  of  a  serlM  of 
■trtan^ea  and   segments   of  circles   placed   a1lornak?ly. 
r'Slis  brickwork  linving  never  been  coicred  with  siocco, 


and  the  altar  being  unfinished,  a  cmijecture  has  t 
formed  that  the  Fompeians  vrere  disturbed  by  the  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  while  they  were  rebuilding  this  very 
temple,  which  had  perhaps  been  destroyed  by  the  p 


IE  earthquake.  Here  also,  as  in  almost  every  biii 
destined  for  religious  purposes,  were  apurtnient; 
priesU,    and  in  them  a  slore  of  amphorae   waa   fi 


jod. 


isilica.  On  the  architrare  orer  the  nde-eDtruic« 
le  street,  which  ruoe  nearly  at  right  aii|^le«  to  thii 
f  the  Forum,  ia  ihe  foUonbg  inaaiftifm,  which 
en  repeated  on  large  blocks  of  inarUe  found  io  the 

UHACHIA.  L.P.  SACBRD.  PDBUC  NOMINB.  BUO'.  St. 
1.  KUmSTKL  FBONTO^'18.  FILI.  CHALCIDICUH. 

aypTAU.  poRTicuu.  concordia.  august^ 

[ETATL  SUA  PEOUNIA.  FECIT.  EADBMQUB 
DEDICAVIT. 

tara  from  hence  that  a  fenule  of  the  name  of 
Jiia  erected,  at  her  own  eipeoae,  and  in  the  name 
'^f  and  her  urn,  the  crypto-portico,  or  walled 
-,*  and  the  cbaJcidicum,  or  encUwed  space  at  the 
the  area,!  in  the  centre  of  which  ia  a  large  semi- 
r  recess.  Immediately  behind  this  recess,  punted 
and  red,  stands  her  own  statue,  five  feet  four  inches 
;ht,  on  a  pedestal  placed  in  a  niche  in  the  centre 
wall,  with  this  inacriptioa : — 

BUM  AQUA.  L.F. 

SACBRD,  PUBL. 

FULLONES. 
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in  grstrtude  to  Gumaehia,  erected  thii  atatiM  tc 
mcmoiy.     The  whole  ttniclure  coniiita  of  ■  Urge 
about  one  hundred   md  thirty  feet  by  riitj-fifs, 
rounded  by  a  double  gallery,  and  ha*  in  front  m  m 
dipteral  portico  of  eighteen   colamni,  elcTited 
deslal).     Under  its  centre  was  the  great  public  « 
which  waa  closed  with  foldine-  doora,  turaing  in 
of  bronze,  and  secured  by  holts  shot  i:  '    '*     '    ' 
remaining  in  the  marble  threshold.     1 
flanked  by  two  Isrge  circular  recesses,  one  on  eieb  i 
and  beyond  these  again,  ai  the  estreme  end  of  tke  bi 


Vm  /br  warn  it«cocUoiu  dimk  tnOiA'niHiMiirfl^ 


Dm  me  fscreecoi  ine  ourermuui^ 
g  the  southern  boundaiy  of  ibe  building.  Here 
nail  chambN  for  the  door-keeper,  throu^  vhich 
1  B  flight  of  stepe  ascending  to  die  floor  of  the 
ticata  and  crypto- portico ;  the  walls  on  each  ^e 
step*  are  painted  in  black  panels,  divided  bj  red 
n.  Under  the  staircase  are  the  remains  of  a  ther- 
la,  or  shop  where  warm  water  and  wann  decoo- 
•ere  sold.*  A  curious  veisel  for  malting  these 
itions  has  been  diacovered,  something  lilie  a  mo- 
im,  but  much  more  complicated.    This  figure 
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plan  at  g,  meant  to  let  the  ashes  fall  through,  and  to 
create  a  draught ;  c,  a  vase-shaped  mouth,  by  means  of 
which  the  water  was  poured  m,  senring  abo  for  the 
escape  of  steam  ;  d^  a  tube  which,  by  means  of  a  code, 
served  to  let  off  the  fluid.  It  is  placed  thus  high  to  * 
prevent  the  pipe  being  stopped  up  by  the  ingredient 
decocted,  e^  a  conical  cover,  the  holloni^  of  which  ii 
closed  by  a  thin  plate  somewhat  concave ;  ^,  a  moyeable 
flat  cover,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  which  closet  the 
whole  urn  except  the  mouth  of  the  smiall  fiumace;  m  m, 
nuts  and  screws  which  fasten  this  moveable  cover  on 
the  rim  of  the  urn ;  t  t,  rim,  convex  on  the  outside, 
and  concaye  within,  which,  the  cover  being  pat  on, 
receives  into  its  concavity  the  rim  of  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace. 

The  edifice  erected  by  Eumachia  has  a  peristyle  or 
uninterrupted  colonnade  of  white  marble  Corinthian 
colunms,  admirably  executed.  Unfortunately,  only  a 
small  portion  of  one  pillar  remains ;  still  their  plan  and 
disposition  are  exactly  determined  by  the  marble  stylobatei 
on  which  they  were  placed.  Their  total  disappearance 
has  been  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  Pompeians 
themselves  had  dug  up  and  carried  off  these  expensive 
ornaments  subsequent  to  the  demolition  of  their  dty. 
Behind  this  peristyle  the  crypto-portico  ran  round  three 
sides  of  the  building,  forming  the  external  boundair  on 
the  north,  south,  and  east  sides.  It  was  lighted  by 
windows  placed  at  regular  intervals,  having  marble 
lintels,  to  which  moveable  windows  were  temporarily 
fixed ;  but  these  openings  do  not  always  front  the  spaces 
between  the  columns  of  the  area.  The  east  end  must 
have  been  darker  than  the  north  and  south  sides,  from 
the  light  being  intercepted  by  the  chalcidicum  ;  it  appears, 
however,  that  this  inconvenience  was  obviated  by  a  bor- 
rowed light  through  that  building  itself,  the  back  and  front 
of  which  were  pierced  with  apertures.  There  were 
most  probably  wooden  galleries  above  the  colonnade  and 
crjrpto-portico,  and  the  upper  comvcft  ^wns  to  haye  |jro- 
Jected  far  into  the  area,  tiius  pTo\,cc\Aiv^  xva\»fcTw»\ftftA 
tables  built  of  lava,  and  covered  V\m  td»s\^^,  -hiXs!!^ 
served  for  the  purpose  of  dispVttfm^  V)aft  %ws^  Vta^ 


were  here  exhibited  and  aold  ;  for  it  spppars  proiiultk> 
tliBl  this  bollding-  was  for  the  use  of  the  rom[«inn  miinu' 
facturera  of  clutjj,  whoie  gratitude  to  Euniicliii  ii  rx- 
iffeswd  by  the  slalua  and  iugcrirlion  abovenipulioncU. 
On  one  nde  of  the  niche,  where  the  statue  of  Euwwhiii 
'a  placed,  is  a  ialse  door,  six  feet  wide,  and  ten  and  b 
half  high,  puhited  on  the  stucco  10  correspond  with  tiin 
opening  on  the  other  ude ;  it  is  of  ■  yellow  colour,  and 
framed  with  »tylei  and  uanela,  like  those  now  in  uMt. 
ll  is  divided  perpendicularly  into  three  comporlTDeiils. 
Thi«  door  may  be  uresmned  tobeeimilar  tolbedoor  m  tho 
entrance  to  the  chalddicum  from  ihe  Street  of  the  Silver- 
smiths. To  maLe  the  representation  more  exact,  Che 
ring  wh  ch  served  lor  a  handle  hae  been  mitatcd,  The 
"alls  of  tlie  crypto- portieo  are  also  d  v  ded  inio  large 
panels  painted  alteriately  red  and  jellow  and  deeoraied 
in  tire  prevalent  la.hoo  not  the  lean  sngular  part  of 
which,  as  demons trativi-  of  thrar  horticultural  taste,  are 
the  representation  oflord  rs  of  flowers  along  the  bottom 
Dfthewals  rej  resen  gn  plants  m  lur  to  lie  iris,  exccpl. 
that  the  colour  of  the  flow  r  vt.n  Ion  hi  ihe  centre 
of  each  j  anel   s  a  s  nell  figure  or  land  cape 


The  cbalcidicoiD  it  raised  al 


the  level  o[  tiie  wrea^ 
Biai  bare  bad  temporary  stepa  of  wood  ;  it  ia  imiei 
■wo  parubv  the  recmg  afready  mentioned. -wWix 
iF^«rr«/Ar«a.JtrifcunaI.     Near  \hiawfo«A 
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a  statue  without  the  head ;  the  robe  with  which  it  was 
draped  was  edged  with  a  gilded  or  red  stripe.    There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  part  of  the  building  was  the 
chalcidicum    mentioned    in  the    inscription,   from  the 
passage  already  quoted  from  Yitruvius,  which  directs 
chalcidica  to  be  cut  off  from  one  or  both  ends  of  a  basilica, 
if  the  area  is  longer  than  it  ought  to  be.     Such  an  en- 
closed space  was  almost  necessary  (if  we  are  right  in 
considering  it  as  a  sort  of  cloth-market^  for  the  safe 
custody  of  goods  which  remained  unsola ;  as  were  the 
tables  under  the  projecting  cornice  for  the  display  of 
goods,  and  the  crypto-portico,  or  enclosed  galleiy  for  the 
transaction  of  business  during  the  winter.     The  recess  in 
the  centre  may  also  have  been  occupied  by  a  magistrate, 
who  ratified  the  sale,  received  the  impost,  if  any  was  levied, 
and  settled  all  disputes  arising  from  the  commercial  trans- 
actions.    It  may  be  mention^  here,  that  the  basilica  of 
Paulus  iBinilius  at  Rome  had  also  a  semicircular  recess  at 
one  end  for  the  tribunal.     The  buildhig  appears  to  have 
been  re{)airing  at  the  time  of  the  eruption,  as  a  piece  of 
marble  was  found  on  the  spot,  with  a  line  drawn  m  char- 
coal, to  guide  the  chisel  of  the  mason. 

On  the  external  wall  of  the  crypt  is  a  notice  of  a 
gladiatorial  show,  as  well  as  an  inscription,  tending  to 
prove  the  opulence  of  the  city  ^  it  is  to  the  effect  that 
''all  the  goldsmiths  invoked  Caius  Cuspius  Panaa  the 
^dilc." 

Along  the  south  side  of  the  chalcidicum  runs  a  broad 
street,  more   regularly  built  than  any  other  in    Pom* 
pcii.     It    is  called  the  Street  of  the  Silversmiths,  from 
articles  of  jewellery  having  been  found  in  some  of  the 
shops.     These  are  constructed  of  masonry,  neatly  exe- 
cuted, and  ornamented  with  elegant  pilasters.     Pilasters 
also  flank  the  doorways.     The  style  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture   observable  in   this    street  is  purely   Grecian. 
The  entablature  is  adorned  with  dentils,  or  small  oblong 
blocks,  placed  at  intervals  on  a  horizontal  line  immedi- 
ate/^ under  the    cornice:   Ibcsc  dctvtlU  were  formed 
originally  by  the  projecting  beams  v^YvX^^  svi^\«t\ft\'^^ 
roof  and  Roar  of  any  building.     TVvc  mo&X.  «vxi^M  y*^ 
o/'tho  construction  of  the  bouses  m  t\v\s  ^XxeeX.  vnaei  \wk 
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the  Forum  is  interrupted  by  the  platform  under  the 
colonnade  being  raised  one  step.  The  street  was  suppUed 
with  water  from  two  fountains,  a  luxury  so  common  in 
Pompeii  that  there  is  hardly  a  street  without  one.  Hiey 
were  generally  ornamented,  and  kept  constantly  supplied 
from  a  large  resenroir  placed  near  them.  We  naye  nere 
given  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  fountains  in  its  present 
state,  situated  '*  in  JHoiU^^*  or  at  the  junction  of  ti^ree 
streets.  In  the  passage  of  one  of  the  houses  in  the  Street 
of  the  Silversmitns  there  is  a  coarsely  executed  painting 
of  the  twelve  principal  Gods  and  Goddesses,  and  also  a 
representation  of  wnat  may  be  presumed  to  be  Pluto, 
drawn  with  black  colour  on  the  wall  by  some  indifierent 
artist ;  this  latter  is  not  unlike  the  modem  vulgar  notion 
of  the  devil,  a  fierce  black-looking  fellow,  with  horns  and 
cloven  feet  The  names  of  the  owners  are  written  on 
their  houses.  One,  belonging  to  Vettius,  has  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  painted  over  another  still  older  and 
illegible,  in  the  peculiar  careless  character  then  in  use : — 

/»  ^  Vf,  /  j\.o.)v 
^'  K:lW?v.S-VD*XTiO-fX'yElX-tlOliir 

Fao-iiiiiile  inaeription  on  the  wall*. 

The  upper  line  is  part  of  the  older  inscription :  they 

were  usually  done  in  black  or  red ;  some  were  merely 

scratched   on  the  wall.     The    Album    of  the   Latins 

(\4vKtofM  of  the  Greeks)  is  often  to  be  met  with  on  the 

external  walls  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii  exactly  as  Snidas 

describes  it ;  that  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  the  wall  whitened, 

fit  to  receive  inscriptions  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the 

citizens.    Sometimes  the  taste  of  the  iivscriber  led  him  to 

enclose  this  aJbum,  or  whitened  Yr«\V,  V\V)si  %.\wst^«tV^ 

the  form  of  the  ancient  tabeWum  or  \aJo\^\.  \»R^  ^»  ^^re^ 

on;  which  practice  has  been  banded  do^^  %»>»,«» 


1  .PMvMi r-' 


I  may  he  tranelated— "  The  scribe  Issiu  beseeches 
s  CerHniui  Vatia,  the.3klile,  to  patronise  him  ;  be 
Tving-."  Thii  appeari  to  be  equivalent  ti 
inised  bj  His  Rojat  Highness,"  &c.  Faven 
irolMhlj  another  scribe  patronised  by  the 
■    '■    "linwelf  with  "  "   " 


"  &c.     Faventiniw, 
lised  by  the  same 
givesaportrait  of  himself  with  his  pen  bebiad  hit 
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destroyed,  containing  three  hundred  and  sixty  silver  ooidb, 
forty-two  of  copper,  and  six  of  gold ;  and  near  him  several 
figures  belonging  to  the  worship  of  Isis,  small  silver  forks, 
cups,  paterae  in  gold  and  silver,  a  cameo  representing  a 
Satyr  striking  a  tambourine,  rings  set  with  stones,  loid 
vases  of  copper  and  bronze.  On  the  south  side  of  this 
street  stands  a  building,  the  last  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Forum,  devoid  of  all  ornament  or  inscriptions  that  miffht 
mark  its  use.  The  naked  walls  furnish  nothing  on  which 
we  may  even  found  a  conjecture.  A  double  colonnade 
runs  along  the  front  of  this  building  and  the  southern  end 
of  the  Forum.  At  the  south-eastern  angle  another  street 
runs  on  to  the  Forum,  but  a  raised  step  at  the  end  denies 
entrance  to  carriages :  on  the  centre  of  the  step  there  is  a 
fountain. 

The  names  of  owners  of  houses  are  painted  on  the 
stucco  at  the  sides  of  the  doors.  In  several  of  these 
houses,  skeletons  with  rings,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and 
other  ornaments,  together  with  many  coins,  were  found. 
The  kitchens  were  built  under  ground,  which  is  not 
common  in  Pompeii,  and  indeed  nowhere  else  observable, 
except  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  where  the  declivity  of 
the  rock  is  so  great  that  the  o^ces  are  necessarily  placed 
below  the  ground  floor,  to  bring  that  floor  to  a  level.  The 
south  end  of  the  Forum  is  occupied  by  three  buildings, 
which  much  resemble  each  other  in  their  plan,  and  are 
nearly  of  the  same  size.  In  the  absence  of  all  inscriptions, 
we  have  supposed  two  of  these  to  be  curiae,  or  places  of 
assembly  for  the  magistrates,  and  the  central  one  an 
^rarium,  or  treasury.  They  have  undoubtedly  been 
highly  decorated  with  marble  statues  and  columns,  frag- 
ments of  which,  together  with  pedestals  for  the  latter, 
still  remain  on  the  floors ;  and  it  is  said  that  many  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  coins  were  found  in  one  of  them.  The 
floors  are  elevated  above  the  colonnade,  and  are  reached 
by  steps  :  they  have  a  circular  recess  at  the  end  for  a 
tribunal,  where  a  magistrate  might  preside  over  the 
meetings  in  th&  curiae,  and  a  qusealor  attend  to. his  duties 
ID  the  public  treasury.  These  WW^va^  bNt^^  >Qaa  «^ 
of  the  traveller  upon  first  entcnug  iVk^iYomm^^Twa^^ 
^isrb  dark-red  masses  of  brick  contt^tAU^^Vea^^^^^^st^*^ 


jsupposeaio  oeaeuicaiea  lo  v eniu, ana ine puDUc 
ies  EUid  prieons,  which  latter  have  been  already 
d.  Tbe  basilica,  or  court  of  justice,  ia  the  laivett 
Qg  in  Pompeii  :  it  ia  of  an  oblimg  form,  two  hundred 
renty  feet  in  length  by  eighty,  and  correiponds  in 
particulars  with  the  usua!  ancient  description  of  that 
ng.  It  is  placed  on  the  warmest  aide  of  the  Forum, 
louth-west  angle  ;  and  is  entered  through  a  vestibule 
f  five  doorways  of  maaonry,  in  which  grooves  have 
nit  for  the  insertion  of  wooden  door-Jambs.  From 
stibule  the  area  of  the  basilica  ia  reached  by  a  flight 
r  steps,  leading  through  five  doorways,  aa  in  the 
lie.  The  roof  was  supported  by  a  peristole  of 
f-eigbt  large  Ionic  columns,  constructed  of  brick : 
le  apace  between  the  exterior  walls  and  the  peristyle 
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was  converted  into  a  covered  gallery,  where  the  suitors 
were  sheltered  from  the  weaker,  while  the  light  was 
admitted  hypaethrally  from  the  centre  of  the  peristyle. 

The  tribunal  was  placed  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
building,  and  on  each  side  of  it  were  two  square  chal- 
cidica  ;  a  smaller  order  of  half  columns  was  attached  to  the 
walls,  and  four  whole  columns  flank  and  divide  the 
principal  entrance ;  at  each  comer  of  the  building  two 
columns  are  joined  together,  something  in  the  manner  of 
a  Gothic  pier.  This  we  believe  to  be  a  unique  example 
of  columns  being  thus  united  in  Grecian  architecture. 

Upon  this  smaller  order  the  joists  of  the  upper  gallery 
must  have  rested  at  one  end ;  the  other  most  probably 
was  let  into  the  shaft  of  the  larger  column,  as  the  smaller 
is  placed  immediately  behind  it.  The  gallery  projected 
as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  large  columns.  Along  the 
intercolumniations  ran  a  pluteum,  or  parapet,  high  enough 
to  prevent  persons  from  falling  over :  this  was  most  pro- 
bably repeated  all  round  the  back  of  the  gallery,  on  the 
face  of  the  lateral  walls,  upon  which,  as  a  basement,  a 
second  order  was  raised.  The  aggregate  height  of  the 
two  smaller  orders  was  most  probably  equal  to  that  of  the 
larger  order  of  the  peristyle ;  and  the  roof  was  sustained, 
as  has  been  before  mentioned,  by  the  lateral  walls  and 
the  columns  of  the  peristyle,  which  rose  to  the  same 
heiffht. 

The  second  gallery  was  reached  by  a  staircase,  placed 

without  the  building ;  the  roof  also  may  have  inclined 

inwards,   and   the  water   have  been   carried   away  by 

channels  sunk  round  the  marble  floors ;   but  there  are  no 

remains  of  these  floors,  and  as  the  place  bears  evident 

marks  of  having  been  excavated  by  the  ancients,  possibly 

for  records  of  important  trials,  it  would  appear  that  they 

had,  at  the  same  time,  avsdled  themselves  of  the  oppor^ 

tunity  afforded  them  to  carry  away  the  pavement  of  the 

building,  of  which  only  the  pozzuolano,  in  which  it  was 

bedded,  remains.     In  the  centre  of  the  lateral  wall  are 

two  entrances,  near  which  are  wells.    At  the  farthest  end 

was  raised  the  tribunal  for  t\ie  pTg&lox,  w  yaA^^N^VMsfeL 

must  have  been  ascended  by  woodeiv  ale^*.  Vc  \^  ^^««^ 

rated  with  small  columns,  between  wVAgYv,  «X.  Viwi  Ni^«^. 


»,  or  the  officers,  licturs,  and  neceasarv  altendtnta 
nirts.  The  eiteriud  walls  are  quite  plain ;  but  in 
rior,  couraes  of  masonry  ore  represented  in  stucco, 
with  various  coloure  in  imitation  of  marble.  In- 
IS  have  been  Taintly  scratched  on  these  walls  by 
erere  in  the  courts,  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
esseitherin  style  or  sentiment.  The  large  fluted 
which  support  the  roof  are  singularly  constructed 
cba  and  pieces  of  tufa,  radiating  from  the  ceotre, 
\}e  seen  in  the  foregoing  plan,  showing  two  alter- 
ers.  All,  whether  of  stone  or  brick,  are  covered, 
as  the  walls,  with  a  fine  marble  stucco  of  great 
9.  The  opinion  here  eipressed,  that  the  lateral 
ached  to  the  hei^t  of  the  larger  order,  varies  from 
pted  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  who  thinks  that  the  peristyle 
ipported  the  principal  rooF,  called  testudo,  and 
oeeabovetherest  of  the  building.  He  also  thinks 
roof  of  the  gallery,  or  portico,  round  the  testudo 
inwards,  resting  against  the  sbail  of  the  large 
of  the  peris  V'^i  ""i^  ^"^  cutting  in  two  parta 
t  important  feature  of  the  whole  building.  We 
from  this,  because,  had  the  construction  been  such 


pieudodinteral,  and  the  column*  ire  wt  anecMtjle.     WIUk 
in  the  cell,  which  vta  very  small,  part  of  ■  fenule  ititne, 


itt  pedestal,  Bod  a  beautiful  mosaic  border,  were  found  s 

hence  it  has  been  cstUd  tbe  teTDjile  uP  Vunus,  a  lUpposU 

JiW  confirmed  by  the  I'ollowing  inBcription  : — 

^m  u  .HOLDOMvs .  RVFva .  n.v.i.n.  tgr. 

^H  C.EGNATIVa.POSTHi'MVS.D.V.I.D,  TEB. 

^B  KX  .  D.D.  IVS .  LVMtNVM . 

*  OFsrKVENDastvM.iis. »»» 

aEDEMEKVNT.  COL  .  VEN ,  COB . 
VSQVB  .  *D .  TEGTJLAS , 
PACIVND  .  obbahtnt  .• 

"  Mftrcus  Holnmiiu  Rufus,  and  Caius  Ignatlui  Poit- 1 
faomiiH,  duumvirs  of  justice  for  the  third  time,  by  a  decree 
of  the  deeuriouB,  bought  again  the  rigiit  of  dosing  the 
openings  for  three  thousand  sesterces,  and  took  care  lo 
erect  a  private  wall  to  the  cnlli'ge  of  the  Ineorporaled 
Venereans  up  to  the  roof."     It  is  very  poniblc  that  iheae 


openings  were  between  the  thick  raera  on  the  aide  ni 
the  colonnade  of  the  Forum,  and  that,  tiretious  to  their 
being  closed,  the  public  could  sec  inl«  th'-'aren  surround- 
ing tbe  fane  of  Venus.  It  is  easy  lo  uiideratuiid  why 
ihe  magistnitca  should  deem  it  proper  tliat  they  should  be 
dosed  up. 

The  temple  stood  in  on  open  ares,  one  hundre<!  and 
fiHy  feet  by   seventy-five,    surrounded  by  a   wall  and 

Cortico.  At  the  north  eud  was  the  priest's  apartment, 
iiing  an  outlet  into  the  Forum  ;  the  publie  entrance 
«M  at  the  south.  Opposite  the  latter,  brouze  ornaments 
resembling  the  heads  ot  large  nails  were  found,  with  which 
the  door  might  have  been  decorated,  according  to  a 
practice  common  amonp;  the  ancients.  The  columns  of 
ibe  temple  were  Corinlnlan,  fiuted,  and  in  part  painted 
blue  ;  those  of  the  colonnade  were  originally  Doric,  but 
»fterwards  altered  to  Corinthian,  varying  in  detail,  very 
ill  desig'ned,  and  badly  cuecuted.  A  perforation  has 
been  made  in  one  of  the  latter  to  receive  a  pipe,  through 
which  water  for  the  sacrifices  flowed  into  a  basin  placed 
(ipna  circular  fluted  pcdcstn!.  The  lower  third  oi  tbtra 
is  pajntal  yellow,  the  rest  is  white.  The  detaAa,  ot 
'       .  p,j^  oFiho  original  Doric  ordeT,  me 
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Terminal  figure  in  the  temple  of  Venns. 


Dwarfs,  from  a  painting  at  Pompeii. 

added  with  tiles  and  stucco,  and  the  surface  of  the  archi- 
trave is  painted  with  an  endless  variety  of  ornament. 
Both  a  consular  and  a  terminal  figure  were  found  here, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  one  of  the  latter  was  placed 
before  each  column  of  the  colonnade.     Channels  were 
formed  round  the  area,  under  the  cornice  of  this  colonnade, 
to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  roof,  which  inclined  in- 
wards like  a  shed.     The  ascent  to  the  cell  of  the  temple 
was  bj^  a  flight  of  step,  on  each  side  of  which  were 
pedestals  ;  near  one  of  them  lies  an  Ionic  votive  column, 
with  a  tablet  carved  in  relief  upon  its  shaft,  meant  to 
receive  the  inscription,  stating  by  whom,  and  on  what 
occasion,  it  was  consecrated.     The  cell  had  a  pilaster  at 
each  of  the  external  angles,  and  the  walls  were  stuccoed 
In  imitation  of  masonry.    lu  front  of  the  steps  was  the 
great  altar :  a  piece  of  black  stone  ^Xacfe^xv^ii'^^^^'^jMw^ 
receptacles  for  fire,  on  wlaicYv  tue  a&Ve^  oil  VJaa  ^<&si& 
were  found.     An  inscription  on  tVe  «is\.  «v^^i  ^\i\^>s 


repeated  on  the  west,  rerorils  that  the  Qunrtiimviri,  M. 
PORCIUS.  L.  SEXTILIUS,  CN.  CORNELIUS, 
and  A.  CORNELIUS,  erected  iho  ollar  at  Iheir  own 
Expense.  The  walls  uuder  the  colonnade  are  paiiitud 
Id  vivid  coloursi  pnncipallj  on  a  black  ground,  repre- 
Knting  landsesiK'e,  country -hnusea,  and  inleriors  of  roomg 
with  figures.  The  groujis  of  figures  consist  of  dant«r«, 
ncnfieers  to  Friapui,  battles  with  crocodiles,  &c. ; 
one  represents  Hector  tied  lo  the  car  of  Achilles,  an- 
oOier  the  dispute  between  Achilles  and  AgBnemnon, 
tad  near  the  ground  is  a  long  series  of  dwarnih  Hgiures. 
In  the  anartment  of  the  priest  nns  found  averf  bcauti- 
Inl  paiotiDg-  of  Bacchus  and  Silenus.  This  had  been  re- 


s  from  some  oilier  place,  and  care- 
in  crampa  und  cement  [a  its  present 
,  al  ihc  north-east  end  of  the  temple, 
under  the  colonnade  of  the  Forum,  stood  the  public 
meanires  for  vine,  oil,  and  grain.  These  conawV  <^  VAttti 
eyJindnaU  holes  cut  in  an  oblong  block  oV  tttt»',  fe^^fe 
Mre  £rB  large  for  grain,  and  four  BmaUer  Cot  Vme-^  "Caa 
f<«merhad,diding  bottom,  that  the  gtMuw\iettHift»a«t«* 
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might  be  easily  removed.  The  latter  are  provided  with 
tubes  to  draw  o&'lhe  liquid.  Tbeae  measures  are  placed 
near  what  we  have  already  suppoeed  to  be  the  h^rrea,  at 
public  granaries. 

Having  thus  completed  the  circuit  of  the  Forum,  it 
only  remuns  to  mention  a  tew  le»s  important  mattera. 
A  portico,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  mentioo, 
surrounds  three  sides  oF  this  apace  ;  we  now  will  (peak 
more  particularly  of  its  constraetion.  The  coluouii  era 
tvrelve  feet  high,  and  two  Feet  three  inches  and  • 


a  diameter ;  tbcy 


about  three  and  t 


anil 


idind  none  ortln  hwhCtI'^  portico  Dtlhs  I 


half  diameters,  or  eight  feet  six  inches  apart.  It  hai 
been  already  mentioned  as  an  objection  to  this  width  ;of 
intercoluninialion,  that,  except  where  masses  of  stone  of 
unusual  size  could  be  commanded,  the  architraves  were 
necessarily  either  flat  arches,  or  beams  of  wood  (6). 
Here  the  latter  material  was  used,  and  a  stone  entabla- 
tare  (d)  raised  upon  it,  as  reprGScnt.cd  in  the  annnexed 
engraving.  A  bove  this,  there  proteto\'j  ■«Mi%i^B^j  ■?  wiri. 


m 


tice ;  and  tlii^  ^lli-ry  was  usually  appropritite<I  lu  (lie  u«e 
of  those  who  !uiJ  tbe  managemenl  at  the  public  roienue. 
The  area  of  tlie  Forum  was  a^lumcd  with  pedestals, 
for  tbe  Elaluea  of  those  who  merited  or  could  procure 
this. distinction.  Some  are  of  tbe  prai)ortion  adapted  to 
equestrian  statues.  They  arc  atl  of  white  marble,  oma- 
ojented  with  a  Doric  frieze ;  and  appear  to  have  been 
itill  in  process  of  erection,  to  replueo  en  oider  set  of  pe- 
destals, at  the  time  when  Pompeii  was  destroyed.  At 
the  south  end  is  a  small  isolated  arch,  on  which  possiblr 
the  tutelary  genius  of  the  ciiy  might  have  been  placca. 
Such  was  the  construction  of  b  Roman  fnrum  ;  the  reader 
will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  appreciate  its  combined  utility 
and  magnificence.  Some  eurpriao  may  be  lelt  at  the 
expense  iavbhed  lo  prodigally  on  public  building)  in 
an  inconraderable  town.  But  tile  Romans  lived  in  public, 
and  depended  on  the  public  for  their  amusements  and 
I'lcaaure.  "  A  Iloman  citizen,"  says  M.  Siinond,  "  went 
uut  parlj,  and  liiii  not  ri^tuni  home  until  llie  evening 
repast;  be  spent  bis  day  in  the  forum,  at  the  baths,  at 
the  theatre,^^  very  where,  in  short,  except  at  his  own 
bonic,  where  he  slept  in  a  small  room,  without  windows, 
without  a  chimney,  and  almost  without  furniture."  Ar- 
cbiiectural  splendour  therefore,  both  in  places  of  public 
business  and  of  public  pleasure,  was  far  more  studied  and 
ttf  far  greater  importance  than  it  now  is ;  and  money, 
both  public  and  private,  was  lavished  upon  such  purposes 
Kith  a  profuseness  far  more  than  commensurate,  accord- 
ing to  modem  notions,  with  the  objects  to  which  it  was 
directed.  We  may  add,  to  explain  the  motives  which 
ioduced  individuals  to  bestow  their  money  so  freely  in 
BKTeasing  the  splenilour  of  their  city,  that  there  was  no 
Hirer  road  to  power  and  influence,  cither  in  the  ca|)itel 
orin  the  ginalicr  sphere  of  a  provincial  town,  than  by 
^tifying  the  taste  of  tbe  people  for  splendour,  either  in 
poblic  buildings,  or  in  the  amusements  of  the  stage  or 
theamphithejilre. 
Tbe  arc/iitecture  of  Pompeii  is  not  al  ways   m  Vhe  \«»V 

ie$iga  »nd  tbe  execatioa,  ' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BATHS  BKCA7ATED  IN  THX  YEAB  I 


3  at  Pompeii  had  been  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent,  it  was  matter  of  surprise  that 
no  public  baths  trere  discovered,  particutarly  as  the; 
were  sure  almost  to  be  placed  in  the  most  Ircqueiited 
situation,  and  therefore  probably  somewhere  cloae  to 
the  Forum.  The  wonder  was  iucreased  by  the  snwU 
number  of  baths  found  in  private  houses.  That  public 
baths  existed  was  long  ago  ascertained  from  u>  inscrip' 
tion  discovered  in  1749,  purporting  that  one  Januarius, 
sn  cn/ranchiscd  slave,  supplied  the  baths  of  Marcos 
CrassusFrugi  with  water,  boHitrea^iamiwi*.-  K.\.Vm^ 
Bti  excavation,  in  the  vicinity  ot  Ave  ¥o\^l^^,^nwl^^a 
iight  a  Buite  of  public  ballis,  adnnwiiAl  Mwws!»i«»r 


Pnoale  Cnnlaat  and  Bao^ hinle. 

■lous,  highly  decorated,  and  superior  to  any  even  in  tl 
Jiost  considerable  o!  our  modern  cities.  They  are  fo 
smately  in  ^ood  jjrcse nation,  and  throw  much  liglit  ( 
ihat  the  ancients,  and  especially  Vitruviua,  have  writtt 
■a  the  subject. 

InKriptton  In  the  Ciiurt  DflheBUlu, 
DEDICATIONE  ,  THERMARUM  .  MUNERIS  .  CNffil  . 


ALLEI  ,  NIOIDn  ,  MAH  .  VENATIO  .  ATHLETS.  . 

SPARSIONBS  .  VELA  .  ERUNT  .  MAIO  . 

PfilNdPI .  COLONIC  .  FBLICITEH. 

Fu-dmlls  of  the  aboie  itucrlpUon. 

)IDlC\ri@iNrEi%- 

|.  ,„.- ■V£VV«TlftATHl-l.T»lJj'*jyicwirV6&i£KCTr 

"  On  bo™*"  <^  "*«  dedl<mti<jB  at  the  bathi,  it  tlie  Bipenm  <X  C,m™ 
lUrloM  N^UIat  MtluM,  Ibae  will  he  the  chue  ut  wiU  b«*^li.  «^t«ne 
oMiHi5m/D*ito^D/p«ftaie^  and  ID  »iniing.    PiotpetH.^  W>  Wliaa, 
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This  announcemctit  of  a  public  entertainment  is  written 
on  a  wall  of  the  court  of  tne  baths,  to  the  right  hand  on 
entering. 

The  provincial  towns,  imitating  the  example  of  Rome, 
and  equally  fond  of  all  sorts  of  theatrical  and  gladiatorial 
exhibitions,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak  at  length 
in  describing  the  various  theatres  of  Pompeii,  usutuly 
solemnised  the  completion  of  any  edifices  or  monuments 
erected  for  the  public  service  by  dedicating  them.  This 
ceremony  was  nothing  more  than  opening  or  exhibiting 
the  building  to  the  ))eople  in  a  solemn  manner ;  gratify- 
ing them,  at  the  same  time,  with  largesses  and  various 
spectacles.  When  a  private  man  had  erected  the  build- 
ing, he  himself  was  usually  the  person  who  dedicated  it. 
When  undertaken  by  the  public  order,  and  at  the  public 
cost,  the  citizens  deputed  some  magistrate,  or  ricn  and 
popular  person,  to  perform  the  ceremony.  In  the 
capital  vast  sums  were  expended  m  this  manner,  and  a 
man  who  aspired  to  become  a  popular  leader  could 
scarcely  lay  out  his  money  to  better  interest  than  in 
courting  favour  by  the  prodigality  of  his  expenses  on 
these  or  similar  occasions.  It  appears,  then,  that  upon 
the  completion  of  the  baths  the  Pompeians  committed 
the  dedication  to  Cnseus  Alleius  Nigidius  Maius,  who 
entertained  them  with  a  sumptuous  spectacle.  There 
were  combats  (venatio)  between  wild  beasts,  or  between 
beasts  and  men,  a  cruel  sport,  to  which  the  Romans 
were  passionately  addicted ;  athletic  games  (athletai) ; 
sprinkling  of  perfumes  (jsparsiones)  ;  and  it  was  further 
engaged  that  an  awning  should  be  raised  over  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  convenience  of  such  a  covering  will  be 
evident,  no  less  as  a  protection  agiunst  sun  uian  rain 
under  an  Italian  sky ;  the  merit  of  the  promise,  which 
may  seem  but  a  trifle,  will  be  understood  by  conadering 
the  difficulty  of  stretching  a  covering  over  the  immense 
area  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre.  We  may  observe,  by 
the  way,  that  representations  of  hunting,  and»of  combats 
between  wild  beasts,  arc  common  subjects  of  the  paintings 
of  Pompeii.  A  combat  between  a\\oxv  wndi  ^  Wme^  end 
another y  between  a  be^r  and  a  >3iiii\,  V\v»^\««v^whA\^ 
the  amphitheatre.     The  vekrium,  ox  v«xvvR%/>a  ^^«- 
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tised  in  all  the  inscriptions  yet  found  which  give  notice 
of  public  ^mes.  Athletae  and  sparsiones  appear  in  no 
other.  We  learn  from  Seneca  that  the  perfnmea  were 
disseminated  by  being  mixed  with  boiling  water,  and 
then  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre,  ao  that 
the  scents  rose  with  the  steam ,  and  soon  became  diflnnd 
throughout  the  building.  There  is  some  reason  to  nm- 
pose  that  the  completion  and  dedication  of  the  bim 
preceded  the  destruction  of  the  city  but  a  abort  timei 
from  the  inscription  being  found  perfect  on  the  wall  of  the 
baths ;  for  it  was  the  custom  to  write  these  noticee  in  the 
most  public  places ;  and  after  a  very  short  aeaaon  thej 
were  covered  over  by  others,  as  one  bill-sticker  deftoea 
the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  This  is  abundantly  eH- 
dent  even  in  the  present  ruined  state  of  the  town,  espe- 
cially at  the  comers  of  the  principal  streets,  where  it  la 
easy  to  discover  one  inscription  painted  over  another. 
But  to  return  to  the  Baths :  they  occupy  a  apace  of 
about  a  hundred  square  feet,  and  are  divided  into  three 
separate  and  distinct  compartments.  One  of  these  WM 
appropriated  to  the  fireplaces  and  to  the  servants  of  tiie 
establishment ;  the  other  two  were  occupied  eadi  faj  a 
set  of  baths,  contiguous  to  each  other,  similar  and  adapled 
to  the  same  purposes,  and  supplied  with  heat  and  water 
from  the  same  furnace  and  from  the  same  reservoir.  The 
apartments  and  passages  are  paved  with  white  marble  in 
mosaic.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  most  spacious  of  them 
was  for  the  use  of  the  men,  the  lesser  for  that  of  the 
women.  It  appears,  from  Varro  and  Vitruviua,  than 
baths  for  men  and  women  were  originally  united,  as  well 
for  convenience  as  economy  of  fuel,  but  were  separated 
afterwards  for  the  preservation  of  morals,  and  had  no  com- 
munication except  that  from  the  furnaces. 

The  Piscina,  or  reservoir,  is  separated  Irom  the  baths 
themselves  by  the  street  (W),  which  opens  into  the 
Forum.  The  pipes  which  communicated  between  the 
reservoir  and  the  bath  passed  over  an  arch  (w)  thrown 
across  the  street.  This  arch  was  perfect  when  the 
excavation  was  made;  now  oiAy  VVve  ^o\j\^w*  t^\sami^ 

Jn  which   the   pipes    above  mei\t\otveA.  «cfe  «>C^  Nvs^;Jl^. 

There  were  three  entrances  to  tVv<i  iuitv«^e*^>Kv^>M!»te^ 


Um  warm  aad  TSpour  baths.  The  chief  ODe  opened 
upon  a  court  (r),  of  an  irregular  figure,  lit  for  containing 
wood  and  other  necessaries  Tor  the  use  of  the  estahllsh- 
meDt,  coTcred  in  part  by  a  roof,  the  rafters  of  which 
natea  at  one  end  en  the  lateral  walU,  and  at  the  other 
CO  two  columns,  constructed  with  small  pieces  o!  aWitift. 
frmn  beoce  a  very  small  staircase  led  to  the  ^ttToacftB 
WW  tbe  upper  part  of  the  baths.  Anot^iet  ftnVw.aw 
tedU,Bn^irooi»  (A)  (pr^urnumi),  into  wtvdiVWptf 
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the  mouth  of  a  furnace  (t).  In  this  room  were  the 
attendants  on  the  fumacei  or  stokers  (Jbrnacani)^  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  up  the  fires.  Here  was  found  a 
quantity  of  pitch,  usea  by  the  furnace-men  to  enliven 
tne  fires.  The  stairs  in  the  room  (A)  led  up  to  the 
coppers.  The  third  entrance  led  from  the  apodyteriom 
of  the  men's  baths  by  means  of  a  corridor  (x).  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  communication  between 
these  furnaces  and  the  bath  of  the  women,  wluch  was 
heated  from  them.  The  furnace  was  round,  and  bad  in 
the  lower  part  of  it  two  pipes,  which  transmitted  hot 
air  under  the  payements  and  between  the  walls  of  the 
vapour-baths,  which  were  built  hollow  for  that  purpose. 
Close  to  the  furnace,  at  the  distance  of  four  inches,  a 
round  vacant  space  still  remains,  in  which  was  placed 
the  copper  (caldariuni)  for  boiling  water ;  near  whidi, 
with  tne  same  interval  between  them,  was  situated 
the  copper  for  warm  water  (Jtepidarium) ;  and  at  the 
distance  of  two  feet  from  this  was  the  receptacle  Gt)  fw 
cold  water  (frigidariitm),  which  was  square,  and  plas- 
tered round  the  interior  like  the  piscina  or  reservcdr 
before  mentioned.  A  constant  communication  was  main- 
tained between  these  vessels,  so  that,  as  fast  as  hot  water 
was  drawn  off  from  the  caldarium,  the  void  was  supplied 
from  the  tepidarium,  which,  being  already  considerably 
heated,  did  out  slightly  reduce  the  temperature  of  the 
hotter  boiler.  The  tepidarium,  in  its  turn,  was  supplied 
from  the  piscina,  and  that  from  the  aqueduct ;  so  that 
the  heat  which  was  not  taken  up  by  the  first  boiler 
passed  on  to  the  second,  and,  instead  of  being  wasted, 
did  its  office  in  preparing  the  contents  of  the  second 
for  the  higher  temperature  which  it  was  to  obtain  in  the 
first.  It  is  but  lately  that  this  principle  has  been  intro- 
duced into  modern  furnaces,  but  its  use  in  reducing  the 
consumption  of  fuel  is  well  known.  It  is  necessary  to 
apprise  the  reader  that  the  terms  frigidarium,  tepidarium, 
and  caldarium  are  applied  to  the  apartments  in  which 
the  cold,  tepid,  and  hot  bat\\8  we  ^Wed,  as  well  as  to 
those  vessels  in  which  the  operalioTv  o^Ve^>ATi%^^^^^Rst 

Js  carried  on.     The  furnace  and  lYve  co\!iv«^  "^^"^^  ^^rjA. 

between    the    men's  baths  and  Wve  ^omwi^  \j«JCo&^« 


mm 


;ar  as  posiublo  to  bot!i,  to  avoid  the  waste  of  heal 
insequeiit  on  transmitling  the  boated  flnidi  through  t 
Dgtli  of  |ji])e.  The  coppers  and  reservoir  were  cle»al«i 
insidemblj  above  the  Mths,  ta  cause  the  water  to  flon 
ore  ntpidi;  into  them. 

The  men's  hatha  had  three  public  entrances  (a,  o,  and 
I.  Eatenng  at  the  prineipal  one  (p),  which  openi  t< 
le  street  leading  to  the  Forum,  we  descend  three  atepi 
.(□  (m)  the  veEtihule,  cortile,  or  porCira  of  Ihe  balht, 
ong  three  ades  of  which  runs  a  [Hirtioo  (ambuiacruni), 
be  seats  which  are  to  he  seen  arranged  round  ihc 
alls  were  for  the  elavet  who  accompanied  their  masten 
'  the  baths,  and  For  the  servants  of  the  hatlisthemaelves, 
whom  also  the  apartment  (I)  appears  to  have  been 
jpropriatcd,  which  opens  on  the  court,  but  extendi 
ickward  from  it.  la  this  court  was  found  a  aword 
ith  a  leather  aheath,  and  the  box  far  the  quadrani,  oi 
ece  of  money  which  was  paid  by  each  visitor.  It  ii 
■obable  that  the  sword  belonged  to  the  balnealor,  or 
Hrper  of  tiie  Thwms.  Th«  door  (u)  which  iipeiis  on 
e  street  where  the  temple  of  Fortune  is  situated,  leads 
so  into  the  same  vestibule.  13y  means  of  a  corridor, 
B  proceed  through  the  paesage  (2)  into  the  apodytenum, 

undres^ng-room  (5),  which  is  a!so  accessible  by  the 
irridor  (a)  from  the  street  now  called  the  Street  of  the 
rcb.  In  this  corridor  alone  were  found  upwards  of 
re  hundred  lamps,  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  were 
xcovered  in  various  parts  of  the  baths  during  the  exca- 
itions.  Of  these  the  best  w^re  selected,  and  the 
orkmea  were  ordered  to  destroy  the  remainder.  The 
■eater  number  were  of  lerra-cotta,  some  bad  an  impres- 
on  of  the  Graces  on  them,  and  others  the  figure  of 
:aq)ocrates, — both  of  inferior  execution.  The  ceiling 
'Uiis  passage  is  decorated  withstars.  Theapodyterium 
i«  three  seats,  marked  6  d  in  the  preceding  and  the. 
Jlowing  section,  made  of  lava,  with  a  step  to  place  the 
et  on.  Holes  (a)  still  remain  in  the  wall,  in  which 
jga  were  fixed  for  the  bathers  lo  hang  up  th»T  cla^k«&. 
bachamberia  etuccocd  from  the  cornice  to  1.\ie  gtovKvi', 
•»  highly  Hniahed,  and  coloured  yellow  TVel  coTWiW 
ri0ve  d,^eiaions,  and  baa  aomithing  ot  an  ^%^V'«» 


w  InUuApodjtRiDm. 

in  tliii  recera,  bi  is  plain  from  its  smokineu, 
has  been  placed.  In  the  arcbivolt,  or  vaulted 
mmedialelv  over  c,  is  a  window  (e),  two  feet 
nchei  high  and  three  feet  eieht  inches  broad, 
by  a  sing^  lar^  pane  of  cast  glasa,  two-liAhB  of 
1  thidc,  fixed  mto  the  wall,  and  ground  on  one 
prevent  persons  on  the  roof  from  looking  into  the 
of  this  glass  many  fragoienla  were  found  in 
IS.  This  is  an  evident  proof  that  glass  window! 
I  use  among  the  ancients.  The  learned  seem  to 
een  geneiallj  mistaken  on  the  subjecl  of  glass- 
among  the  ancients,  who  seem  to  have  been  far 
diful  than  had  been  imagined.  The  vast  collection 
ies,  vases,  glasses,  and  other  utensils  discovered  at 
ii  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  ancients  were  well 
ited  with  the  art  of  e'ass-bl owing.    Underneath, 


to  the  praerurnium  (A) ;   inother  into  the  idibII  r 
))erha]>a  tleitined  for  t  trardrobft ;  tho  third  by  ■  u 


passage  (a)  to  tho  Street  ot 
ttjpidariuia  (^d)  ;  the  fifth 


o/llie  Apodyleii 


tbe  BJith  along  the  corridor  (2)  to  the  veatibule  or 
portico  of  the  bath. 

The  frigidariuDi  (c),  or  cold  bath,  \t  a  round  chamber, 
encrufted  with  yellow  stucco,  with  indications  here  and 
tiifire  of  preen,  witli  a  ceiling  in  the  form  of  a  Iruncatud 
cone,  wliiuh  appears  to  have  been  paiiitt'd  blue.  Near 
the  top  is  a  window  (f),  from  whence  it  was  lighted. 
Id  the  cornice,  which  is  coloured  red,  is  modelled  in 
stucco  a  chariot-race  of  Cupids,  preceded  by  Cupids  on 
horseback  and  o\    '    ' 


) 


The  plinth  o    base     r   h 
The   entrance 
four  niches 
red  above  an 
(scholte)  lor  tl 

leet  Dine   inch  p  an 

marble,     Tvro  m      I 
it,  and  at  the  bottom  is  a  sort 
of   marble,  to  enable   those 
0  this  bath  i 


all  is  entirely  of  marble, 
sing-room.     There  are 

aual  distances,  painted 
lese  niches  were  seals 
he  bathers.  The  basin 
s  in  dianieler.  and  two 
tirely  lined  with  white 
lilate  the  descent  into 
of  cushion  (pulvinus),  also 
vho  bathed  to  sit  down, 
large  stream,  through  a 


spout  or  lipofbronze  four  inches  wide,  placed  in  the  wall 
at  the  height  of  three  feet  seven  inches  from  iVie  ft4%e  (S. 
iheboBia.     At  the   bottom   is    a  small    outVel,  tw  "Cft* 
■mptying  and   cieansing  it;   and  to  tt\e  Tiw 
o  carry  off  the  Buperftairtia  "fl»i<e 


there  is  a  waste-pipe,  t 
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Chariot  race  of  Cnpldi  in  the  Rlgidartiim. 


This  frigidarium  is  remarkable  for  its  preserration  and 
beauty. 

The  tepidarium  (d)^  or  warm  chamber,  was  so  called 
from  a  warm  but  soft  and  mild  temperature,  which  pane- 
pared  the  bodies  of  the  bathers  for  the  more  intense  neat 
which  they  were  to  undergo  in  the  vapour  and  hot  baths ; 
and,  vice  versd^  softened  the  transition  from  the  hot  bith 
to  the  external  tdr.  It  is  divided  into  a  number  of  nichei 
or  compartments,  by  Tclamones,*  two  feet  high,  car?ed 
in  high  relief,  placed  against  the  walls,  and  supportmg 
a  rich  cornice.  These  are  male,  as  Caryatides  are  female 
statues,  placed  ix)  pertbrm  t\\e  oifiLCfc  o\  ^\\W«.    By  the 

*St>  called  Aom   the  Greek  TXVWf   toc^^^««   TV»  ^j^jwAfi^*. 
At/as  is  the  same. 
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Greeks  they  were  named  AtlanteSi  irom  the  well-luiown 
fable  of  Atlas  supporting  the  heayens.  Here  thqr  are 
made  of  terra-cotta,  or  baked  clay,  inovsted  into  & 
finest  marble  stucco.  Their  only  covenna  h  a  girdle 
round  the  loins;  they  have  been  paintea  fleBh-coloar, 
with  black  hair  and  beards  ;  the  moulding  of  the  pedeetal, 
and  the  basket  on  their  heads,  were  in  imitation  (tf  gold ; 
and  the  pedestal  itself,  as  well  as  the  wall  behind  them 
and  the  niches  for  the  reception  of  the  clothes  of  die 
bathers,  was  coloured  to  resemble  red  porphyry.  Six  of 
these  niches  are  closed  up,  without  any  apparent 
reason. 

The  ceiling  is  worked  in  stucco,  in  low  relief,  with 
scattered  figures  and  ornaments  of  little  flying  genii, 
delicately  relieved  on  medallions,  with  foliage  carved 
round  them.  The  ground  is  paintied,  sometimes  red  and 
sometimes  blue.  The  room  was  lighted  by  a  window 
two  feet  six  inches  high  and  three  feet  wide,  in  the 
bronze  frame  of  which  were  found  set  four  very  beautiful 
panes  of  glass  fastened  by  small  nuts  and  8cre?ra,  veiy 
mgcniously  contrived,  with  a  view  to  their  being  able  to 
remove  the  glass  at  pleasure.  In  it  was  found  a  braoer, 
seven  feet  long  and  two  feet  six  inches  broad,  made  en- 
tirely of  bronze,  with  the  exception  of  an  iron  lining; 
the  two  front  legs  are  winged  sphinxes,  terminating  in 


Brazier  in  the  Tepidariunu 


Jwns*  paws ;  the  two  otlieT  \cpa  wcc  v^«viv,\i««v% YoNeoAftA 

to  stand  aeafnst  the  wall.    l^Vife  \>o\.Vom  \%  \otsb&\^<!e. 

bronze  bare,  on  which  are  la\d  bncV^  *xx^V^^^^»^  V^^^^ 
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stones  for  the  reception  of  charcoal.  There  is  a  soi 
false  battlement  worked  on  the  rim,  and  in  the  mil 
a  cow  to  be  seen  in  high  relief.  Three  bronze  bem 
also  were  found,  alike  in  form  and  pattern.  They 
one  foot  four  inches  high,  one  foot  in  width,  and  •] 
six  feet  long,  supported  by  four  legs,  terminating  in 
cloven  hoofs  of  a  cow,  and  ornamented  at  the  upper  < 


nni.ii[niiiiiniiiiiiiijiiinniiiii»ii!ii]i.iiiiiiii.ii!.iniiiiiiinnimiinmi 


One  of  the  three  bronze  seats  found  in  the  Tepidarium. 

with  the  heads  of  the  same  animal.  Upon  the  sea 
inscribed,  M.  NIGIDIUS.  VACCULA.  P.S.  Vi 
in  his  book  upon  rural  af&irs,  tells  us  that  many  of 
surnames  of  the  Roman  families  had  their  origii 
pastoral  life  ;  and  especially  are  derived  from  the  ani 
to  whose  breeding  they  paid  most  attention.  As 
instance,  the  Porcii  took  their  name  from  their  occupt 
as  swineherds  ;  the  Ovini  from  their  care  of  stu 
the  Caprilli,  of  goats;  the  Equarii,  of  horses; 
Tauri,  of  bulls,  &c.  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
the  family  of  this  Marcus  Vaccula  were  originally  < 
keepers,  and  that  the  figures  of  cows  so  plentifully 
pressed  on  all  the  articles  which  he  presented  to 
baths  are  a  sort  of  canting  arms,  to  borrow  an  ex] 
sion  from  heraldry,  as  in  Rome  the  family  Toria  ca 
a  bull  to  be  stamped  on  their  money. 

A  doorway  led  from  the  tepidarium  into  the  calda 

or  vapour-bath.     It   had  on  one  side   the  laconi 

where  a  vase  (c)  for  washing  the  hands  and  face 

placed,  called  labrum.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  i 

was  the  hot-bath  {q)  caUed  \a\«icrum.    Here  it  is  n< 

sary  to  refer  to  the  words  oi  \\\x\iV\\x&  ^  ^T.^"M!ka.\K 

the  structure  of    the   apaTt«ve;Tv\s    (^c».^.   ^^.  "^^ 

"Here   should   be   placed  tVve  \a\A\.^^  «w^^\mv 


ns  ine  jauonicum  as  oeing  separaiea  irom  tne 
'-bath;  it  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  to  have 
Iways  connected  with  it  in  his  time,  although  in 
lermae  constructed  by  the  later  emperors  it  appears 

to  have  formed  a  separate  apartment.  In  tbe 
>f  Pompeii  the^  are  united,  and  adjoin  the  tepi- 
I,  exactly  agreeing  with  the  descriptions  of  Vitru- 
The  laconicum  is  a  large  semicircular  niche,  seven 
ide  and  three  feet  six  inches  deep,  in  the  middle 
ch  was  placed  a  vase  or  labrum.  The  ceiling  was 
I  by  a  quarter  of  a  sphere ;  it  had  on  one  side  a 
r  opening  (a)  one  foot  six  inches  in  diameter,  over 
,  according  to  Vitruvius,  a  shield  of  bronze  was 
ded,  which,  by  means  of  a  chain  attached  to  it, 
be  drawn  over  or  drawn  aside  from  the  aperture, 
us  regulated  the  temperature  of  the  bath.  Where 
iling  of  the  laconicum  joined  the  ceiling  of  the 
-bath,  there  was,  immediately  over  the  centre  of 
se  or  labrum,  a  window  (^),  three  feet  five  inches 
and  there  were  two  square  lateral  windows  in  the 
■  of  the  vapour-bath,  one  foot  four  inches  wide  and 
)t  high,  mm  which  the  light  fell  perpendicularly 

Inhrnm.  as  rerommendftd  bv  Vitniviiis.  **  that  thft 


mp 


QSMo  .  MKUsaaa  .  cN^i .  filio  .  apro  ,  marcu  .  mMO, 

OAOCl  .  ItlUa  .  MVFU  .  DUUMVlItIS  .  ITEKCH  .  ivkit  , 
DlCl^NDO  .  LABRtlH  .  EX  DKWRIONL'M  DEfRETO  .  KX  -, 
PKCTMIA  .PDMJCA.  FACIENDCM  .  CURARlrNT.  CUNSTAT  , 
SESTEHTIUM  ,   D.CC.L. 

R«latin^  that  "  Gntciu  MelisMeus  Ancr,  ion  of  Gnnw 
Aper,  Marcus  Staiiw  Riifua,  sou  of  M,  B4irus,  duuniTiri 
of  JQStice  for  tbe  second  liine,  caused  Ihe  labrura  Ui  1m 
loode  at  tbe  putilic  eipcnsc,  by  order  of  the  Decurion*." 
It  [■ost  750  sesterces,  about  6/.»  There  it  in  tJie  Valican 
a  ma^ificent  porphyry  Ubrum  Ibund  in  one  or  the 
imperial  badu;  and  liaccius,  a  great  modern  authority 
on  liaths,  speaks  of  lalira  made  of  glass. 

Tliis  apartment,  like  the  otiiers,  ii  well  stuccoed,  and 
painted  yellow ;  a  cornice,  highly  enriched  with  stucco 
omaoients,  is   suppurud   by  duled   )Mliulcr3   placiiU   U 
irreguUr  iutervals.     'I'b^se  are  red,  as  is  also  the  ooiiiics    , 
and  ceiling  of  llie  laconicum,  wbich  is  worked  in  stucco,    j 
with  little  figures  of  Ijoya  and  animals.     TlkU  cciliog  of 


the  room  Itself  woe  entirely  carved  with  transverse  fluting, 
like  that  of  enriched  columns,  a  beautiful  ornament,  and 
one  but  little  used  for  this  purpose  ;  no  other  instance 
occurring  except  in  certain  ruins  of  villas  on  tbe  shores 
of  CuteTleBe,  Uie  ancient  Formiee.  The  hot-bath  (/on 
the  plan)  occupied  the  whole  end  of  the  room  opposite 
to  the  lacouicum  and  next  to  the  furnace.     It  viae  four 

'  Miwnm  BoHioBleam,  vol.  IL 
?,.2f  ^rS'  f™?"''? '  *"  •*""  employed  with  ncceub)  ll»K.\ii<* 
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feet  four  inches  wide,  twelve  feet  long,  and  one  loot 
eight  inches  deep,  constructed  entirely  of  marble,  with 
only  one  pipe  to  introduce  the  water,  and  was  elevated    . 
two  steps  above  the  floor ;  while  a  single  step  led  down    i| 
into  the  bath  itself,  forming  a  continuous  bench  round  it    f 
for  the  convenience  of  the  bathers. 

The  Romans,  who,  according  to  Yitruvius  called  their 
vapour-baths  caidaria  or  sudationes  concameratae,  con- 
structed them  with  suspended  or  hollow  floors,  and  with 
hollow  walls*(cQ,  communicating  with  the  furnace,  that 
the  smoke  and  hot  air  might  be  spread  over  a  large 
surface  and  readily  raise  them  to  the  required  warmtn. 
The  temperature  was  regulated  by  the  clypeus  or  bronze 
shield  already  described. 

In  the  Pompeian  bath  the  hollow  floors  are  thus  con- 
structed:— Upon  a  floor  of  cement  made  of  lime  and 
pounded  bricks,  were  built  small  brick  pillars  (o),  nine 
mches  square,  and  one  foot  seven  inches  high,  supporting 
strong  tiles  fifteen  inches  square.  The  pavement  was  laid 
on  these,  and  incrusted  witn  mosaic.  The  hollow  walls, 
the  void  spaces  of  which  communicated  with  the  vacuum 
of  the  suspended  pavement,  were  constructed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — Upon  the  walls,  solidly  stuccoed,  large 
square  tiles  were  fastened  by  me^ns  of  iron  cramps. 
They  were  made  in  a  curious  manner.  While  the  clay 
was  moist  some  circular  instrument  was  pushed  throuffn 
it,  so  as  to  make  a  hole,  at  the  same  time  forcing  out  the 
clay  and  making  a  projection  or  pipe  about  three  inches 
long,  on  the  inside  of  the  tile.  These  being  made  at  the 
four  comers,  iron  clamps  passed  through  them  and 
fastened  them  to  the  wall,  the  interval  being  regulated 
by  the  length  of  the  projections.  The  sides  of  the 
apartments  being  thus  formed,  were  afterwards  carefully 
stuccoed  and  painted.  The  vacancy  in  the  walls  of  the 
Pompeian  baths  reaches  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  cornice, 
but  the  ceilings  are  not  hollow,  as  in  the  baths  which 
Vitruvius  described,  and  which  he  distinguishes  for  that 
reason  by  the  name  of  coucameratae.  The  following 
woodcuts  will  convey  an  idea  o?  \)cift  sX^V  qi\  ^rccKc&i^vLt. 

*  Tho  ItalianM  call  these  floor*  ijespajo,  trom  VS^ea  tfiaea^tSiKK^A  \a  v 
frasp'a  nest. 


which  is  lavished  upon  the  ceilines  of  ihc  aparCnipnli 
which  we  have  Just  described.  The  first  is  n  winged 
child  or  genius,  riding  on  one  lea-bursc  and  accompanied 
by  another,  preceded  bj  a  similar  child  guiding  two 
dolphins.  This  occupies  the  centre  oT  the  ceiling  of  tha 
tepidarium.  Other  omamenli  are  dispersed  around  it, 
fniin  which  we  have  selected  some  of  those  that  ant 
best  preserved.  The  design  a  generally  better  Iban  the  i 
workmanship,  for  they  have  not  been  carefully  finished, 
on  account,  perhaps,  of  the  height  at  which  they  were  lo 
be  placed.  A  curious  piece  of  economy  is  visible  in 
these  decoraCinns.  Those  low  down  on  the  walls  ar* 
executed  in  relief,  but  the  higher  ones  are  painted  as  It 


Onumenti  of  the  Tepiiluluii 


a  veiy 


-.  _  .  ,  ;  so  that  the  chi\4  -w^io 

MooA  a  t^mbal  (see  the  annexed  cut)  in  one  q^  Wft 
«Ai«jww.  ha>  one  leg,  one  arm,  and  the  head  O?  ato«», 
fa*  tbe  wwg,,  the  other  leg,  ^d   the  cytt\»\,'«W, 


'J"  also  executed   in  stucco,  wovAA  \iwjc  \»Kti  "m  >«■ 
^hf,  are  either  Iwd  on  with  *bi«a\ii*i*'a>iwp>^'te 


rliite  wIms  the  grooad  wm  painted.  It  ia  ao 
t  at  a  certain  diitiace,  and  to  one  who  doei  not 
it  with  nicehr,  the  whole  appears  to  be  reliered. 
)e  is  tu  be  obierved  in  the  bow,  which  hu  the 
1  formed  of  Kccts'  headi. 

roroen's  bath  resemblca  Torj  much  that  of  the 
d  differ*  only  in  beiar  ■mailer  and  leai  oma- 

Jt  is  heatra,  tl  we  nave  already  mentioned, 
ame  fire,  and  aup^ied  with  water  trom  the  nme 

Near  the  entrance  i»  an  intcriptioo  painted  in 
tn.  All  the  rooms  yet  retain  in  perfection  their 
roofs.  In  the  vestibule  (<i)  are  seats  limilar  to 
bich  have  been  described  in  the  men'a  baths  M 
iated  to  slaves  or  servants  of  the  e«Ubliahmeat. 
ling-room  ((}  conlaini  a  cold  bath ;  ii  painted, 
I  and  yellow  pilaatera  alternating  with  one  another, 
le  or  black  ground,  and  has  a  light  cornice  of 
ucco,  and  a  while  mosaic  pavement  with  a  narroir 
irder.    Thero  is  accommooation  Tor  ten  peraont  to 

at  the  mme  time.  The  cold-bath  is  much 
i,  the  wall  only  remaining  ot  the  alveus,  which 
;,  the  whole  incrustation  of  marble  being  destroyed, 
his  room  we  pass  into  the  tepidaiiiim  (s),  about 
feet  square,  painted  yellow,  with  red  pilasters, 
by  a  small  window  far  from  the  ground.  This 
nt  communicates  with  the  warm-bath  (u),  which, 
men's,  is  heated  by  flues  formed  in  the  floors  and 
There  arc  in  this  room  paintings  of  grotesque 
upon  a  yellow  ground ;  but  they  are  much 
i,  and  srercelv  visible.      The   pavement  is  of 
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'I 
economy  of  room  and  convenient  distnbatioii  of  thdr 

parts,  and  are  adorned  with  such  appropriate  elegance,  M 

to  show  clearly  the  intellect  and  resources  of  an  excellent 

architect.     At  the  same  time  some  errors  of  the  groMest 

kind  have  been  committed,  such  as  would  be  inexcusaUe 

in  the  most  ignorant  workman ;  as,  for  instance,  the  sym- 

metry  of  parts  has  been  neglected,  where  the  parta 

correspond ;  a  pilaster  is  cut  off  by  a  door  which  pasMt 

through  the  middle  of  it :  and  other  mistakes  occur  which 

might  have  been  avoided  without  difficulty.   This  strange 

mixture  of  good  and  bad  taste,  of  skill  and  carelessness, 

is  not  very  easily  accounted  for,  but  it  is  of  constant 

recurrence  in  Pompeii. 

Yitruvius  recommends  the  selecting  a  sitnalaon  for 
baths  defended  from  the  north  and  north-west  winds, 
and  forming  i^t-indows  opposite  the  south ;  or,  if  the  nature 
of  the  ground  would  not  permit  this,  at  least  towards  the 
south,  because  the  hours  of  bathing  used  by  the  andents 
being  from  after  mid-day  till  evening,  those  who  bathed 
could,  by  those  windows,  have  the  advantage  of  the  rayi 
and  of  the  heat  of  the  declining  sun.  For  this  ream 
the  Pompeian  baths  hitherto  described  have  the  greater 
part  of  their  windows  turned  to  the  south,  and  are  con* 
structed  in  a  low  part  of  the  city,  where  the  adjoining 
buildings  served  as  a  protection  to  them  from  the  incon- 
venience of  the  north-west  winds. 

Having  thus  minutely  described  the  baths,  as  they 
exist  at  Pompeii,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  subject 
more  generally,  and  give  some  account  of  those  far  more 
splendid  edifices  which  were  constructed  in  the  greit 
cities  of  the  empire,  and  especially  in  Rome  itself.  TThe 
subject  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  for  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  ancient  manners;  and  an  acquaintance 
with  it  will  explain  very  many  passages  in  the  Latin 
authors.  To  them  and  to  their  countrymen  the  bath  was 
a  daily  necessarv,  rather  than  a  luxury,  though  it  was 
combined  with  luxury  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
In  the  magnificent  Thermse*  erected  by  the  emperors, 


*  Be^fxitiy  hot  springs,  so  named  \>ec«LV\ae  ^iive'S  vscw  y^^^v^I 
atructed  with  a  view  to  warm  bathing,  ihovigYi  t>an\daftA.  ^Vi^«ffftA.\n&a 
sJso, 


edifices  in  wtiich  architectural  magnifScence  appt'vn  tu 
have  been  carried  lo  its  extrtMne  noint,  not  only  itu 
■cconuiioilatjciti  provided  for  hutidreos  of  bathers  at  tinva, 
buterodous  portinw,  rooms  for  atlilelic  games  aud  [iltiyiiig 
il  ball,  and  halls  for  the  public  lectures  of  philowphen 
tad  rhetoricianl  were  added  one  Id  aiinther,  to  an  ril«nl 
which  haa  caiued  them,  by  a  itroag  figure,  lo  be  compared 
to  provinces,  and  at  an  expense  which  could  only  hnvo 
beeu  supported  by  the  inexhaustible  Ireaeures  Hhich 
lUimc  drew  from  a  subject  world.  There  were  many  of 
Iheae  eaiabliahmciits  ^it  Eoine,  built  mostly  by  the  Pm- 
perors,  for  tew  private  fortunes  tould  suffice  (o  so  va^t  a 
diarge.  They  were  open  to  llie  public  at  first  on  the 
payment  of  the  fourth  of  an  as  (quaaituid),  which  is  ieu 
than  a  farthing.  Agrippa  bequeathed  his  gurdeus  and 
batbs  to  the  Roman  people,  and  acsigned  jiarticular  eatBltis 
for  dieir  support,  that  the  public  might  eojoy  Ibem  gra- 
tuiously.  Tlie  splendid  edifice  noir  knovta  sa  the 
Pantheon  served  us  the  vestibule  to  his  baths.  At  a 
later  [leriod  the  bathers  in  sonie  Thernuffi  were  siij)pliL'd 
gratuitously  even  with  unguents ;  probably  it  was  so  in 
all  those  built  by  the  emperors.  The  chief  were  those 
of  Agripna,  Nero,  Titus,  Domitlan,  Antoninus  Caracalla, 
and  Diocletian  :  but  Ainmianus  Marcellinus  reckons  six- 
teen of  them,  and  other  auibors  eighty. 

These  edilices,  differing  of  course  in  magnituilc  and 
splendour,  and  the  details  of  the  armngement,  were  all 
CMutmcted  od  a  common  plan.  They  stood  aniooK 
exteiiNre  gardens  md  walks,  and  often  were  surrounded 
by  a  portico.  The  main  building  contained  extensive 
lulla  tor  swimming  and  bathing ;  others  fur  conversation ; 
others  for  various  athletic  and  manly  exercises ;  others 
for  the  declamation  of  poets  and  the  lectures  of  phi- 
Issophera  ;  in  a  word,  ibr  every  species  of  poUte  and 
DUaly  amusement.  These  noble  rooms  were  lined  and 
Mved   with   martde,  adorned   with   the   most  valuable 


Their  ooatijr  decorations  have  long  ^atvwi'ftiii. 
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and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  earth  and  ruins  has 
choked  up  the  vaults,  and  buried  the  floors ;  yet  enough 
still  remains  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  general  distribution 
of  their  parts  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  to  intimate 
that  the  descriptions  of  ancient  writers  are  not  ezaffger- 
ated.     Those  in  the  best  preservation  are  the  baths  of 
Titus,  Antoninus  Caracalla,   and    Diocletian.      Their 
present  state  is  thus  described  by  an  eloquent  modem 
writer : — "  Repassing  the  Aventine  hill,  we  came  to  the    . 
baths  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  that  occupy  part  of  its 
declivity,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  plam  between 
it.  Mens  Cceliolus,  and  Mons  Coelius.    No  monument  of 
ancient  architecture  is  calculated  to  inspire  such  an  exalted 
idea  of  Roman  magnificence,  as  the  ruins  of  their  ThermsB 
or  baths.     Many  remain  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
preservation,  such  as  those  of  Titus,  Diocletian,  and  Can- 
calla.   To  give  the  untravelled  reader  some  notion  of  these 
prodigious  piles,  I  will  confine  my  observations  to  the  lat- 
ter, as  the  greatest  in  extent,  and  as  the  best  preserved ;  for 
though  it  be  entirely  stripped  of  its  pillars,  statues,  and 
ornaments,  both  internal  and  external,  yet  its  walls  still 
stand,  and  its  constituent  parts  and  principal  a]>artment8 
are  evidently  distinguishable.     The  length  of  the  Ther- 
mae was  1840  feet,  its  breadth  1476.    At  each  end  were 
two  temples,  one  to  Apollo  and  another  to  ^sculapius, 
as  the  tutelary  deities  (genii  ttitelares)  of  a  place  sacred 
to  the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  the  care  of  the 
body.      The  two  other  temples  were  dedicated  to  the 
two  protecting  divinities  of  the  Antonine  family,  Her- 
cules and  Bacchus.     In  the  principal  building  were,  in 
the  first  place,  a  grand  circular  vestibule,  with  four  halls 
on  each  side,  for  cold,  tepid,  warm,  and  steam  baths :  in 
the  centre  was  an  immense  square  for  excrcbe,  when  the 
weather  was  unfavourable  to  it  in  the  open  air ;  beyond 
it  a  great  hall,  where  1600  marble  seats  were  placed  for 
the  convenience  of  the  bathers ;  at  each  end  of  this  hall 
were  libraries.     This  building  terminated  on  both  sides 
in  a  court  surrounded  with  poT\ACos,  mVVv  wx  Odeum,  for 
music,  and  in  the  middle  a  stiacvoua  \wa\tL^at  ^^wvcnssfffik^. 
Round  this  edifice  were  wa\ka  «\\a^e^M  "^^"^^  ^  ^=*^^> 
particularly  the  plane  *,  and  \w\\s  ^toTi\.  cx-VmAr^  %.  ^Eltfc- 


lins ;  while  the  rarnesian  Bull,  and  the  famous 
les,  found  in  one  of  these  halls,  announce  the 
tlicity  and  beauty  of  the  statues  which  once  adorned 
tiermse  of  Caracalla.  The  flues  and  reservoirs  of 
still  remain.  The  height  of  the  pile  was  propor- 
to  its  extent,  and  still  appears  very  considerable, 
hough  the  ground  be  raised  at  least  twelve  feet 
its  ancient  level.  It  is  now  changed  into  gardens 
ineyards,  its  high  massive  walls  form  separations, 
I  limy  ruins,  spread  over  the  surface,  burn  the  soil 
leck  its  natural  fertility."* 

roceeding  over  the  Esquiline  mount,  we  stopped 
Baths  of  Titus,  an  edifice  once  of  unusual  extent 
lagniflcence,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the 
186  of  Caracalla.  Part  of  the  theatre,  of  one  of  the 
3S,  and  of  one  of  the  great  halls,  still  remain  above, 
any  vaults,  long  galleries,  and  spacious  ruins,  under- 
1.  Some  of  mese  subterraneous  apartments  were 
Bly  painted,  and  such  is  the  firmness  and  consistency 
oolours,  that  notwithstanding  the  dampness  of  the 
the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  and  the  earth  which  has 

^h<>  vAiiltfl  fnr  sn  loner  »  timp    fhpv  Rfill  rAtflin  miinh 
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and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  earth  and  ruins  has 
choked  up  the  vaults,  and  buried  the  floors ;  yet  enough 
still  remains  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  general  distribution 
of  their  parts  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  to  intimate 
that  the  descriptions  of  ancient  writers  are  not  exagger- 
ated.    Those  in  the  best  preservation  are  the  baths  of 
Titus,  Antoninus  Caracalla,   and    Diocletian.      Thdr 
present  state  is  thus  described  by  an  eloquent  modem 
writer : — "  Repassing  the  Aventine  hill,  we  came  to  the 
baths  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  that  occupy  part  of  its 
declivity,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  plam  between 
it,  Mens  Cceliolus,  and  Mons  Ccelius.    No  monument  of 
ancient  architecture  is  calculated  to  inspire  such  an  exalted 
idea  of  Roman  magnificence,  as  the  ruins  of  their  Themus 
or  baths.     Many  remain  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
preservation,  such  as  those  of  Titus,  Diocletian,  and  Cara- 
calla.  To  give  the  untravelled  reader  some  notion  of  these 
prodigious  piles,  I  will  confine  my  observations  to  the  lat- 
ter, as  the  greatest  in  extent,  and  as  the  best  preserved ;  for 
though  it  be  entirely  stripped  of  its  pillars,  statues,  and 
ornaments,  both  internal  and  external,  yet  its  walls  still 
stand,  and  its  constituent  parts  and  principal  apartments 
are  evidently  distinguishable.     The  length  of  the  Ther- 
mal was  1840  feet,  its  breadth  1476.    At  each  end  were 
two  temples,  one  to  Apollo  and  another  to  ^sculapius, 
as  the  tutelary  deities  (genii  tutelares)  of  a  place  sacred 
to  the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  the  care  of  the 
body.      The  two  other  temples  were  dedicated  to  the 
two  protecting  divinities  of  the  Antonine  family,  Her- 
cules and  Bacchus.     In  the  principal  building  were,  in 
the  first  place,  a  grand  circular  vestibule,  with  four  halls 
on  each  side,  for  cold,  tepid,  warm,  and  steam  baths:  in 
the  centre  was  an  immense  square  for  exercise,  when  the 
weather  was  unfavourable  to  it  in  the  open  air ;  beyond 
it  a  great  hall,  where  1600  marble  seats  were  placed  for 
the  convenience  of  the  bathers ;  at  each  end  of  this  hall 
were  libraries.     This  building  terminated  on  both  sides 
in  a  court  surrounded  with  poT\ACos,  m\3cv  wx  Odeum,  for 
music,  and  in  the  middle  a  si^dow^  \wa\tL^at  «^\fiL\s!K&%. 
Round  this  edifice  were  waVka  «\\a^^  M  "^"^^  ^  \xw*> 
particularly  the  plane  •,  and  m  \\s  ^toTi\.  eiL\»\AR^*.^Eitfc 
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Miium,  for  running,  wreslliog,  &e,  in  fine  wealhiT.  The 
vholc  was  bounded  by  ■  vast  portico  opening  iiitii  etedro; 
at  apacioua  halls,  where  the  poets  dtcluimed  and  phi- 
Imophers  gave  leclurcB  (o  ttieir  auditors.  Thta  ir 
&bric  was  adorned  within  and  witliout  wlthpilUra,  atui:i 
^   trork,  paintings,  and  BiBluei.     The  stucco  and  jiaintini^ 

I  though  lainti y  indeed,  are  yet  in  many  places  percfpiible. 
Rllarsbave  been  ' 
ti>e  ruins ; 
Hercules,  found  in  otic  of  these  halU, 
nultiplicity  and  beauty  of  Iho  statues  which  once  adorned 
Aelhermge  of  Caracal  la.  The  flues  and  resemnira  of 
water  still  remain.  The  height  of  the  pile  was  propor- 
(ionetl  la  its  citeul,  and  still  appears  very  cnniiideruhle, 
even  though  the  ground  be  raised  at  least  twelve  feet 
above  its  ancient  level.  It  is  now  ciianged  into  gardens 
and  vineyards,  its  high  massive  walls  Ibrni  sejiarstioas, 
and  its  limy  ruins,  spread  over  the  surface,  bum  tlie  soil 
and  cheek  its  natural  fertility."* 

"  Proceeding  over  the  Esquiline  niount,  we  stopped 
St  the  Baths  of  Titus,  au  edifice  once  of  luiuBual  catent 
snd  magnificence,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the 
Thermte  of  Caracalla.  Part  of  the  theatre,  of  one  of  the 
temples,  and  of  one  of  the  great  halls,  still  remain  above, 
and  many  vaults,  long  galleries,  and  spacious  ruins,  under- 
ground. Some  of  these  subterraneous  apartmciils  were 
curiously  painted,  and  such  is  the  firmness  and  consistency 
of  the  colours,  that  notwithstanding  the  dam[)ness  of  the 
place,  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  and  the  earth  which  has 
filled  tbe  vaults  for  so  long  a  time,  they  still  retain  much 
of  their  original  freshness.  Many  of  the  ligures  are 
scratched  on  the  plaster,  and  supposed  to  liave  been 
BO  originally,  to  imitate  basso-rilievo ;  but  on  a  close  ci- 
aminatioo,  the  little  nails,  which  fastened  the  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  that  covered  these  figures,  are  perceptible, 
and  seem  to  prove  that  they  ncre  all  originally  coaled  over 
in  a  similar  manner.  Many  of  the  paintings  are  ara- 
besques, a  fanciful  style  of  ornament,  observed  on  9iv^ 
rrprobaled  as  iinnefural  and  i!l-prot>OTtlOReih\  ^\\.'^V^t 
butj-erirci/ and  iaiitMed  by  ilaphael .'Y\\.ws' 
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Baths  are,  as  I  have  observed  before,  inferior  in  extent  fo 
those  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian;  but,  erected  at  a 
period  when  the  arts  still  preserved  their  primeval  per- 
fection, they  must  have  surpassed  all  later  edifices  of  the 
kind,  in  symmetry,  decoration,  and  furniture.  Every 
person  of  taste  must  therefore  lament  that  they  are  not 
cleared  and  opened.  The  famous  group  of  Laocoon  was 
found  in  an  excavation  made  there  not  many  years  mgo, 
and  several  pillars  of  granite,  alabaster,  and  porphyry, 
have  since  been  discovered  in  many  partial  researches. 
What  precious  remnants  of  ancient  taste  and  magnifioenco 
might  we  find,  if  all  the  streets  of  this  subterraneous 
city  (for  so  these  ThermsB  may  be  called)  were  opened, 
and  its  recesses  explored  I  A  t  present,  the  curious  visitor 
walks  over  heaps  of  rubbish,  so  high  as  almost  to  touch 
the  vault, — so  uneven,  as  to  require  all  his  attention  at 
every  step  ;  and  whilst  he  ezammes  the  painted  walls  by 
the  faint  glare  of  a  taper,  he  is  soon  obliged  by  the  close- 
ness of  the  air  to  retire  and  content  himself  with  a  few 
cursory  observations.  To  these  baths  belong  the  Sette 
Salle  (seven  halls),  vast  vaulted  rooms  of  one  hundred 
feet  in  length  by  fifteen  in  breadth  and  twenty  in  depth, 
intended  originally  as  reservoirs  to  supply  the  baths,  and 
occasionally    the   Coliseum,   with   water,    when    naval 

engagements  were  represented From  the  Esqiu- 

line  hill  we  passed  to  that  elevated  site,  which,  as  it 
advances   westward,   branches    into    the   Viminal    and 
Quirinal  hills.     On  it  stands  one  of  the  grandest  remiuns 
of  ancient  splendour, — a  considerable  portion  of  the  baths 
of  Diocletian,  now  converted  into  a  convent  of  Carthu- 
sians.    The  principal  hall  is  the  church :  and,  though  four 
of  the  side  recesses  are  filled  up,  and  the  two  middle  ones 
somewhat  altered  ;  though  its  pavement  has  been  raised 
about  six  feet  to  remove  the  dampness,  and  of  course  its 
proportions  have  been  changed  :  it  retains  its  length,  its 
pillars,  its  cross>ribbed  vault,  and  much  of  its  original 
grandeur.     It  was  paved  and  incrusted  with  the  finest 
marble  by  Benedict  XlY.,wVvo  caxmd  into  execution 
the  plan  drawn  up  originaA\yby  "NWeW^X  K.w^<^^^hi\s»b. 
it  was  first  changed  into  a  cV\utcVv.    \\.  Na  »\^^t\sA.\s^ 
eig^ht  pillars,  forty  feet  in  Yvci^Uwi^  ^^e  m  eCvKftaXw 
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radi  of  one  vist  piece  of  granite.  The  raising  of  the  pave- 
ment, by  taking  sii  feet  froni  ihe  height  of  lhi?se  jillJur!!, 
bw  destroyed  their  proportion,  snd  giten  them  a  very 
madvc  appearance.  1  lie  len^  of  the  hull  is  thriw 
I  hindred  and  fifty  feet,  its  breadth  eiglily,  and  its  height 
Dioety^sii.  Notwithstandini;  its  magnineencc,  llie  mti- 
tife  of  Corinthian  and  Com|>oBite  cajiitaia  show*  how 
much  the  genuine  taste  of  arcbileeture  was  on  llie  decline 
ID  the  time  of  Diocletian."' 

The  plan  >n  the  next  page,  vhicb  comprises  one  half 
of  the  baths  of  Antoninus,  wilt  convey  to  the  reader  an 
idea  of  their  conerBl  arrangement. 

The  other  ludf  of  the  build  Id^  is  exactly  similar  tolhii. 
An  fijitensive  encloBiire  aurroimdj  the  whole,  in  which 
are  temples,  a  vast  theatre,  academies,  numeroas  covered 
baths,  for  those  who  wished  to  bathe  mora  [Kivately ; 
and  m  ^iriety  of  aecommodations  which  nc  cannot  par- 
ticulanzc.  In  thig  enclosure,  and  at  some  distance  from 
the  main  building,  was  Uie  cattcllum,  or  furnace  lor 
boating  tlie  water,  of  which  «c  sliall  epeak  lurgely  here- 
after. 

(In  entering  the  Thcrmse,  where  there  was  always  a 
great  concoiirw  of  people,  the  bathers  first  proceeded  to 
undress,  irhcn  it  was  necessary  to  hire  persons  to  guard 
their  clothes  ;  these  the  Romans  called  Capsarii.  They 
next  went  to  the  unctuarium,  where  they  anointed  all  over 
with  a  coarse  cheap  oil  before  they  began  their  eaercise. 
Here  the  finer  odoriferous  oii>tmcnts,  which  wore  used 
in  coming  out  of  the  bath,  were  also  kept,  and  the  room 
was  BO  situated  as  to  receive  a  considerable  degree  of  heat. 
This  chamber  of  perfumes  was  quite  full  of  jtots  like  an 
apothecary's  shop :  and  those  who  wished  to  anoint  and 
perfume  the  body  received  perfumes  and  unguents.  In 
a  representation  ofa  Roman  bath,  copied  from  a  painting 
on  a  wall  forming  part  of  tlie  baths  of  Titus,  the  clieothe- 
siom  appears  filled  with  a  vast  number  of  vases.  These 
vases  contained  perfumes  and  balsams,  very  different  in 
their  coatpa^iloas,  according  to  the  different  t8a\.es  il  ftie 
persons  irbo  perfunied  themselves.  The  rhodltittm,  OTit 
ortbo^e  liquid  perfumes,   was  composed  oS  loaeA.,  ■&! 
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Half  of  the  plan  of  the  baths  of  Antoninua  Caracalla. 


A.  A  circular  room  called  the  Solar  Cell,  used  to  contain  the  nomerous 

labra  of  the  baths,  11 1  feet  in  diameter.    Spartianos  describes  it  thus : — 

**  Caracalla  left  magnificent  Themue,  Yirhich  went  by  his  own  name ;  the 

solar  cell  of  which  could  not  be  equalled  by  the  best  architects  <^  thst 

age.    The  window  lattices  are  said  to  have  been  overlaid  with  brass  or 

eoppetf  of  yfhich.  materials  the  whole  vault  was  made ;  and  so  Tast  was 

ita  extent,  thai  Jeamed  mechaauciana  dedKEei^\\.Sm'$aNi^\ft^tiULke  one 

like  it:' 

H.  The  Apodyterium.  .     .    -_x  «..^v^ 

C.  Xystoa,  or  portico,  for  the  a£h\et«to  cTie«<^  xi».^«Va\si*ft.^«SS«' 

D,  nacina,  or  laxge^reservoir  lot  avwixnxa^^** 
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tibnle  for  speeUitafB,  and  the  clothes  ot  thaw  who  were  bethliif, 

tibales  tm  entering  the  Theraue :  on  each  side  were  librariea. 

ooma  where  the  athlete  prepared  for  their  exercises. 

riatyle,  having  in  the  middle  a  Piscina  for  bathing. 

ebium,  or  place  for  exercise. 

Botliesiam,  or  room  for  oils. 

estibules. 

Bonicnm. 

dariam. 

ridariom. 

pdariiun. 

.  Varioos  halls  or  recesses,  for  the  ose  of  those  who  flreqoented 

t. 

idre,  or  large  recesses,  fSnr  the  use  of  the  Philosophers. 

oms  for  oonyenation. 

3  Conisterium. 


of  lily ;  cyprinum  of  the  flower  of  a  tree  called 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  privet ; 
nam  from  the  foxglove  ;  myrrhinum  was  composed 
•h.  Perfumes  were  also  made  of  the  oil  of  swee* 
n,  called  amaracinum  ;  of  lavender,  called  nardi- 
>f  the  wild  vine,  called  aenanthinum.  There  was 
!  cinamominum,  made  of  cinnamon,  the  composition 
h  was  very  costly  ;  oil  made  from  the  iris,  called 
;  the  balaninum,  or  oil  of  ben  ;  the  scrpyllinum, 
lyme,  with  which  they  rubbed  their  eyebrows, 
!ck,  and  head;  they  rubbed  their  arms  with  the 
isymbrium  or  watermint,  and  their  muscles  with 
Df  anarcum,  or  others  which  have  been  mentioned, 
ising  story  relative  to  this  practice  of  anointing  is 
by  Spartianus  : — "  The  Emperor  Hadrian,   who 

the  public  baths  and  bathed  with  the  common 
seeiner  one  dav  a  veteran  whom  he  had  formerlv 


I'! 
•       I 

i:   *■  •  A 

!.'  •'■  h 

I  i  ,  ...    ■■ .- 
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apartment,  in  which  were  performed  the  manj  kinds  of 
exercises  to  which  this  third  part  of  the  baths  was  appro- 
priated ;  of  these  the  most  favourite  was  the  ball.  Wnen 
Its  situation  permitted,  this  apartment  was  ezpoaed  to  the 
afternoon  sun,  otherwise  it  was  supplied  with  heat  frojoi 
the  furnace.  Both  Pliny  and  Lucian  speak  of  this  nurt 
of  the  baths  as  considerably  warm  at  thb  time  of  day. 
After  they  had  taken  what  degree  of  exercise  they 
thought  necessary,  they  went  immediately  to  the  adjoin- 
ing warm  bath,  wherein  they  sat  and  washed  themselves. 
The  seat  was  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  upon  it 
they  used  to  scrape  themselves  with  instruments  called 
strigiies,  most  usually  of  bronze,  but  sometimes  of  iron; 


StrigUef. 

or  this  op>eration  was  performed  by  an  attendant  slave, 
much  in  the  way  that  ostlers  treat  horses  when  they  oome 
in  hot.  It  was  not  a  very  agreeable  operation;  and 
Suetonius  mentions  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  was  s 
sufferer  by  having  been  too  roughly  used.* 

In  the  collection  of  vases  found  lately  on  the  estate  of 
Lucien  Buonaparte  at  Canino,  there  is  one  which  exhib^ 
the  use  of  the  strigil  so  plainly,  that  we  shall  describe  it. 

•  The  Tarka  lue  a  sort  of  bag  or  g\o^«  ot  twa^V*  \»ax«N«\iLO&.^ietSQBm 
paia  peela  off  the  perspiration  in  large  ft«^«*i^^SiJ^*^^  Viaft%\2wi>!B 
oiomtlaxurioaa  state  oJrsoftneM  and  ^^WAu — Sir  »r  .  uqu« 


1 


ise  of  which  we  Bpeak  is  one  of  those  large  fallow 
immonly  called  tazze  bj  the  Italians.  Both  within 
'ithout  there  are  paintings  repreienting  persons 
yeiia  bathing  and  in  the  use  of  the  strigil.  Within, 
Ire  only  two  figures  in  the  centre  surrounded  bj  a 
',  one  of  which  standing  upright  stretches  out  one 
bile  be  throws  the  other  over  his  shoulder  and  rubs 
•k  with  his  hand ;  the  other  stoops  a  little  ibrward, 
f  his  bod;  on  one  leg,  and  rubs  his  outstretched 
ith  the  other  hand.  On  the  underside  of  the  vaie 
ire  ten  figures  of  bathers,  live  on  each  side  of  the 
■  of  the  cup.  The  first  is  scraping  his  outstretched 
ith  a  etrigil,  the  second  stands  idle  with  one  hand 
;on  his  hjp,  the  third  ia  feeling  tbeedge  of  a  strigil 
lie  finger  of  the  other  hand  to  sscerlaiii  its  sharp- 
from  which  we  maj  infer  that  the  instrument  was 
means  blunt.  The  fourth  Sgare  is  scr&\nng  \t\« 
TheSftb  and  last  6gare  in  the  group  etandaVvfti. 
i/  banging  in  his  band,  iiarinir  to  all  appeas»T\ca 
d  tie  operation.     On    Ihe    other  b\d«  oi  \!&e 
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handles  we  are  introduced  to  the  bath-room,  where  those 
who  have  been  scraped  are  being  finally  wished,  either  by 
means  of  a  small  labrum  on  legs,  or  by  having  water  poured 
over  them.  The  bathers  are  represented  with  the  attend- 
ants :  one  of  the  former  stands  with  his  arms  folded  readj 
to  be  washed,  while  another  is  on  his  knees  receiving  the 
water  poured  over  him  by  an  attendant  from  a  vase  or 
pitcher  with  a  handle  moveable  like  that  of  a  pail.  Two 
other  figures  stand  near  the  labrum,  apparently  conversing. 
None  of  these  figures  have  the  strigil.  There  is  also  a 
long  shallow  vase  near  the  labrum,  from  which  the 
attendants  probably  supplied  themselves  with  water,  and 
not  from  the  labrum,  which  it  is  supposed  was  only  used 
for  the  face.  Thus  we  learn  from  the  drawings  on  this 
vase,  that  the  bathers  used  the  strigils  themselves,  after 
which  they  rubbed  themselves  with  their  hands,  and  tiien 
they  were  washed  from  head  to  foot,  by  pails  or  vases  of 
water  being  poured  over  them.*  They  were  then  care- 
fully dried  with  cotton  and  linen  cloths,  and  covered  with 
a  light  shaggy  mantle,  called  gausape.  Effeminate  persons 
had  the  hairs  of  their  bodies  pulled  out  with  tweezers, 
when  they  were  thoroughly  dried,  and  their  naib  cat: 


Tweezers. 

young  slaves  then  came  out  of  the  elseothesium,  carrying 
with  them  little  vases  of  alabaster,  bronze,  and  terra- 
cotta, full  of  perfumed  oils,  with  which  they  had  their 
bodies'anointed,  by  causing  the  oil  to  be  slightly  rubbed 
over  every  part,  even  to  the  soles  of  their  feet.  After 
this  they  resumed  their  clothes.  On  quitting  the  warm 
bath  they  went  into  the  tepidarium,  and  either  passed 

*  We  rpfret  that  we  cannot  give  »  A»w\itts;  oi  V^«m  tatoo^  weoM 
from  the  jealouay  of  the  proprietoTs,  wYvo  arc  ot  c»^\\vvwv>iX»X^^Yda6» 
tfon  by  a  drsiwing  would  injure  tl\e\x  vilxie  %  ^<s  «^  ^caXswm'&wwi 
Ajjid  ofatrigil  as  the  vaaea. 


lowly  tiuwigb,  or  BtBjed  WHiie  time  in  it,  that  they 
Dottoosuddenlyeiposetbeirbodie>tothe»tiiio*pbet« 
I  frtgidarium  ;  for  these  last  rooms  appear  to  hive 
ned  chieBj  to  toftea  tbe  transition  from  the  inteoK 
f  th«  caldarium  to  the  open  sir.  It  does  not  appear 
le  water  of  either  the  tepidarium  or  frigidarium  wis 
lor  bathing  in  these  ku-ger  baths,  although  it  pro- 
was  so  used  where  the  accommodation,  as  at  Pompeii, 
n  a  more  contracted  scale ;  but  merel;  u  an  easy 

of  iceeping  the  rooms  at  the  required  temperature. 
e  proper  meanisg  of  the  word  Laconicum  hat 
Quch  disputed.  In  deacribiag  the  baths  of  Pompeii, 
plied  it,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  to  a  circular 

in  the  chamber  which  contained  the  warm  bath; 
cribin§r  the  baths  of  die  emperors,  we  have  spoken 
a  a  leparale  chamber,  highly  heated,  and  iotended 
dnce  violent  pmpiration. 

1  Marquis  Galiani  speaha  of  it  in  the  following 
: — <■  I'he  Inrnnlciim.  hh  liir  as  I  know.  hoA  been,  iin 
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to  form  this  opinion,  not  onlj  from  the  ancient  paintings 
found  in  the  oaths  of  Titus,  but  also  by  the  autnority  of 
Yitruvius,  who  says  that  the  hot  bath  (ooncamerata 
sudatio)  had  within  it,  in  one  of  the  comen,  or  rather 
ends,  the  laconicum.  Now  if  the  laconicum  was  in  the 
comer  of  the  hot  bath,  it  is  dear  that  it  is  not  the  bath 
itself,  but  merely  a  part  of  it;  and  if,  as  othen  hare 
thought,  it  was  the  hot  bath  itself,  to  what  purpose  senred 
the  concamerata  sudatio  ?"  Probably  an  explanation  of 
these  inconsistencies  may  be  found  in  suppoang  the 
word  to  have  been  difierently  used  at  different  times. 
In  the  later  baths,  calculated  for  the  accommodation  of 
enormous  numbers,  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  a 
distinct  room  dedicated  to  a  purpose  for  which  a  part 
of  the  hot  bath  was  sufficient  in  the  time  of  Yitruvius. 
The  ancient  painting  above  alluded  to,  discovered  in  the 
baths  of  Titus,  in  some  degree  corroborates  the  opinions 
of  both  Cameron  and  Graliani.  It  represents  the  several 
apartments  which  we  have  described ;  but  has  the  bath 
in  a  chamber  separate  from  the  laconicum,  or  concame- 
rata sudatio ;  wnile  at  the  same  time  the  laconicum  itself 
is  represented  as  a  small  cupola,  as  described  by  Cameron. 
And  as  the  number  of  figures  makes  it  evident  that  the 
painting  is  intended  for  a  public  bath,  we  may  draw 
from  hence  a  further  reason  for  supposing  that  the  laconi- 
cum and  hot  bath  itself  (which  Yitruvius  calls  concame- 
rata sudatio)  were  separated  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  numbers  who  attended  them. 

The  Russian  baths,  as  used  by  the  common  people, 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  laconicum  of  the  Komans. 
They  usually   consist  of   wooden   houses,  situated,   if 
possible,  by  the  side  of  a  running  stream.     In  the  bath- 
room  is  a  large  vaulted  oven,  which,  when  heated, 
makes  the  paving-stones  lying  upon  it  red   hot ;   and 
adjoining  to  the  oven  is  a  kettle  fixed  in  masonry  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  boiling  water.     Round  about  the 
walls  are  three  or  four  rows  of  benches  one  above  another, 
Jike  the  seats  of  a  scaffold.    The  Toom  has  little  light, 
but  here  and  there  are  apertuxea  iot  \eV.\Iv[v^  >\\^  nv^\& 
escape  ;  the  cold  water  that  la  Yratite^  \ic«v%  \«\.  \vi  Vj 
^mall  channels.     Some  baths  bave  wv  Wi\ft«i\«w^^  V« 


««ing  and  undreasing ;  but  in  most  of  them  this  is  done 
the   open  courf-^pan),  which  on  that  account  Vtu  «. 
nted  /ence,  and  la  provided  with  benches  oE  ^\KriVa, 
boae  parts  of  the  country  where  wood  IB  scarce,  ftit") 
tiineg  ooamat  of  wretched  carerns,  commooXy  Aa^'M^^ 
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the  earth  close  to  the  bank  of  some  river.    In  the 

of  wealthy  individuals,  and  in  the  palaces  of  thi 

they  are  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  i 

elegance  and  convenience.     The  heat  in  the  bai 

is  usually  from  32''  to  40''  of  Reaumur,  or  J04'' 

of  Fahrenheit,  and  this  may  be  much  incres 

throwing  water  on  the  glowing  hot  stones  in  the  c 

of  the  oven.    Thus  the  heat  often  rises,  especiallj 

uppermost  bench,  to  44**  of  R^umur,  equivalent 

Fahrenheit.     The  persons  that  bathe  lie  quite  n 

one  of  the  benches,  where  they  perspire  more  o 

proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  humid  atmosphere  i: 

they  are  enveloped ;  while  to  promote  perspirat 

more  completely  open  the  pores,  they  are  nrst 

then  gently  flagellated  with  leafy  bunches   of 

After  remaining  for  some  time  in  this  state,  th( 

down  from  the  sweating-bench,  and  wash  their 

with  warm  or  cold  water,  and  at  last  plunge  ov 

in  a  large  tub  of  water.  Many  persons  throw  the 

immediately  from  the  bath-room  into  tlie  adjoinin 

or  roll  themselves  in  the  snow,  in  a  frost  of  ten 

degrees.     The  Russian  baths  are  therefore  {cona 

sudatio)  sweating-baths ;  not  of  a  moderate  warn 

the  Roman  tepidaria  or  caldaria,  but  very  violent  s^ 

baths,  which,  to  a  person  unhabituated  to  the  \ 

bring  on  a  real,  though  a  gentle  and  almost  vol 

swoon.     They  are  vapour-baths,  not  water  nor 

sweating-baths ;   differing  in   this  respect  from 

baths  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the 

Orientals ;  and  in  this  consists  their  essential  exc 

that  they  are  beneficial  in  such  a  variety  of  cases 

■  hot-water  baths  would  be  useless  or  even  pei 

They  are  further  salutary  as  thev  promote  c\& 

assist  the   perspiration,  and  render  the  skin  ( 

smooth.     Neither  do  the  same  objections  apply 

which   may  be  alleged  against  the  Greek  and 

baths.     All  the  inventions  of  effeminacy  and  lu: 

entirely  obviated ;  and  of  anointing  after  the  usi 

bath,  indispensable  in  those,  tW  lU&i\^XLS&  hiW 

rant.     Inste&d  of  this,  the  suddeik  txftiiiAVM»!i  in) 

a  rigorous  frost  hardens  his  Y»Ay,  waA.  ^^«^\ 


eenuj  temper,  mostly  to  tnese  oatns;  tnougn 
,  aliment,  and  habits  of  living,  likewise  contribute, 
are  also  that  even  the  savage  tribes  of  America 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  the  vapour- 
ijewis  and  Clarke,  in  their  voyage  up  the  Missouri, 
scribed  one  of  these  in  the  following  terms  :- 
)bserved  a  vapour-bath,  or  sweating- house,  in  a 
t  form  from  that  used  on  the  frontiers  of  the 

States  or  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  a 
square  of  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  formed  in  the 
ank  by  damming  up  with  mud  the  other  three 
nd  covering  the  whole  completely,  except  an 
s  about  two  feet  wide  at  the  top.  The  bathes 
I  by  this  hole,  taking  with  them  a  number  of 
stones  and  jugs  of  water ;  and  after  being  seated 
:be  room,  throw  the  water  on  the  stones  till  the 
ecomes  of  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  for  their 
s.  The  baths  of  the  Indians  in  the  Rocky 
tins  are  of  different  sizes,  the  most  common  being 
f  mud  and  sticks,  like  an  oven ;  but  the  mode  of 

the  steam  is  exactly  the  same.  Among  both 
ations  it  is  very  uncommon  for  a  man  to  bathe 

Via  ie  flronorallir  a/>nrkrrtrkanior1    Kir  rtno    ni'  cnmAfimAO 
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water,  into  which  the  Indians  plunse  immediately  oa 
coming  out  of  the  yapour-bath,  ana  sometimes  return 
again  and  subject  themselves  to  a  second  perspiratioD ; 
and  the  bath  is  employed  by  them  either  for  pleasure  or 
health,  being  in  esteem  for  all  kinds  of  diseases." 

But  to  return  to  the  baths  of  the  Romans.  Below  if 
the  hypocaustum,  or  furnace,  which  has  not  yet  been 
described ;  at  the  side  are  the  boilers,  as  described  by 
VitruviusJ  A  far  different  apparatus  was  required  to 
supply  the  rivers  of  water  consumed  in  the  baths  of 
Antoninus  Caracalla  and  Diocletian.  The  laconicum  at 
Pompeii  however  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  the 
laconicum  represented  in  thb  picture,  and  described  by 
Vitruvius:  there  is  no  cupola,  or  aperture  in  the  flooTi 
although  the  flue  in  the  hypocaustum  runs  beneath  it; 
and  the  brazen  shield  is  applied  to  regulate  the  escape 
of  heat  through  the  roof,  not  to  admit  or  exclude  tne 
smoke  and  flame  coming  direct  from  the  furnace ;  a  damiy 
and  dirty  way  of  heating  a  room,  and  strangely  at  variance, 
if  it  were  really  practised,  with  the  finished  elegance 
and  luxury  prevailmg  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  batfai. 
Where  this  cupola  did  not  exist,  the  room  probably 
was  heated,  as  at  Pompeii,  by  a  large  brazier.  The  one 
found  there  has  been  described ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
filled  with  bndze,  or  small  charcoal,  which  was  lighted 
without,  and,  when  it  burnt  clear  and  bright,  brought 
into  the  concamerata  sudatio,  and  placea  under  the 
opening  in  the  hemispherical  ceiling  of  the  laconicum. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Romans  resorted  to  the  thenme 
for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  at  the  same  time  of  the  day 
that  others  were  accustomed  to  make  use  of  their  private 
baths. 

This  was  generally  from  two  o*clock  in  the  afternoon 
till  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  at  which  time  the  baths 
were  shut  till  two  the  next  day.     This  practice,  how- 
ever, varied  at  different  times,  as  we    shall  have  occa« 
s'lon  to  remark  hereafter.     Notice  was  given  when  the 
baths  were  ready  by  t\\e  Tmgvti^  o^  «l  bell ;  the  people 
then  left  the  exercise  of  tVie  apWAftVcxvom  «sA\aB\K^ 
to  the  eaidarium,  lest  tVie  vfaieT  a\vo\3\^  <iw^.  '^»l\.'*'>bk 
bathing  became  more  umveTwV  waox^^  >sJwi^«jQiisasa^\ 


;  iiuui^y  ai.  ail  bcosuus  mi    iiic  jrcar,  iiit:   uuurs   uj   a 

jr's  day  were  longer,  and  those  of  a  winter's  day 
r,  than  the  mean  length, — continually  varying,  as 
1  approached  or  receded  from  the  solstice.  Hadrian 
e  any  but  those  who  were  sick  to  enter  the  public 
before  two  o'clock.  The  Thermae  were  by  few  em- 
allowed  to  be  continued  open  so  late  as  five  in  the 
g.  Martial  says,  that  after  four  o'clock  thev  de« 
d  a  hundred  quadrantes  of  those  who  bathed.  This, 
1  a  hundred  times  the  usual  price,  only  amounted  to 
nineteen  pence.  We  learn  from  the  same  author  that 
:h8  were  opened  sometimes  earlier  than  two  o'clock. 
^8  that  Nero*s  baths  were  exceeding  hot  at  twelve 
c,  and  the  steam  of  the  water  immoderate.  Alex- 
Severus,  to  gratify  the  people  in  their  passion  for 
g,  not  only  suffered  the  tnermse  to  be  opened  before 
)f  day,  which  had  never  been  permitted  before,  but 
mished  the  lamps  with  oil  for  the  convenience  of 
>ple. 

n  this  time  it  appears  that  the  Romans  continued 
f  attached  to  the  practice  of  bathing  until  the  re- 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantino[)le ;   after 
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Nothing  relating  to  tho  thermee  bas  more  exercised  tlM 
attention  of  the  learned,  than  the  manner  of  supplying  thi 
great  niiml)er  of  bathing  vessels  made  use  of  in  them  witl 
warm  water.  For  supposing  each  cell  of  Diocletian*! 
baths  large  enough  to  contain  six  people,  yet,  eren  at  thai 
moderate  computation,  18,000  persons  might  have  bees 
bathing  at  the  same  time ;  and  as  no  vestiges  remain  oi 
any  vessels  in  the  thermae,  to  give  the  least  foundation 
for  conjecturing  in  what  manner  this  was  performed,  it 
has  been  generally  believed  that  the  method  described 
by  Vitruvius  was  that  in  use.  Bacdus  has  more  profesi- 
edly  treated  this  matter  than  any  modem  author;  be 
imagined  that  the  water  might  be  derived  from  the  castelb, 
which  he  observed  to  be  situated  without  the  tbcrme ; 
but  as  those  castclla  were  upon  a  level  with  the  tberma 
themselves,  he  thinks  for  that  reason  they  were  obliged 
to  make  use  of  machines  to  raise  the  water  to  the  height 
at  which  it  appears  to  have  been  delivered  in  the  ruins  of 
Diocletian's  baths.  Baccius  was  induced  to  form  this 
opinion  by  the  number  of  pipes  which  he  saw  dug  up 
under  the  open  area,  where  there  had  never  been  any 
buildings,  all  of  them  surrounded  with  fluej  from  the 
hypocaustum.  He  therefore  imagined  that  the  water 
was  heated  on  the  outside  of  the  thermae ;  but  this  suppo- 
sition appeared  so  full  of  difficulties  as  upon  reflection  tc 
discourage  him  from  inquiring  any  farther  into  the  subject. 
By  the  assistance  of  two  sections  of  the  castella  of  Anto- 
ninus, {riven  by  Piranesi,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  clear  up 
this  mystery,  and  to  show  that  the  Romans,  from  the  time 
of  the  invention  there  described,  could  be  under  no  diflS- 
culty  in  heating  the  greatest  bodies  of  water  that  then 
most  extensive  thermae  required.  To  have  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  manner  in  which  this  was  executed,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  engravings  of  these  two  sec- 
tions. The  castollum  of  the  thermae  of  Antoninus  Caracalla 
was  siip))lied  with  water  by  the  aqueduct  of  Antoninus, 
under  part  of  which  passed  the  Via  Appia ;  two  of  the 
arches  of  this  aqueduct  aie  Te\)ixc^^T\\^d  at  A.  B  is  a 
cistern  which  received  the  'watcx  'ltc^tiv  \\lw>  wsj^^^^mSv..  ^ 
ts  an  aperture  for  pcTm\ti\tv^  \Vve  ^c«.e^Tv\.^1  '^^^j*^ 
/ro/n   the  receptacle  to  tVie  cV^uv\wiT^  >Ei^^^^ .    \> 
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reservoir  with  a  mosaic  pavement,  wherein  the  water  was 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  £  is  another  aperture 
through  which  the  waters  passed  into  the  lowest  chamben 
placed  immediately  over  the  hypocaustum.  F  the  hy- 
pocaustum.  O,  O,  doors  for  introducing  the  fuel.  A 
transverse  section  through  the  middle  of  the  castellum  is 
given  at  H.  By  the  plan  of  this  castellum  it  appears  that 
there  were  twenty-eight  of  these  vaulted  rooms  placed 
over  the  hypocaustum ;  they  were  arranged  in  two  rows, 
fourteen  on  a  side,  and  all  communicated  with  each  other. 
The  sections  show  that  over  these  were  twenty-eight  other 
rooms,  having  likewise  a  communication  witn  each  otheTi 
although  only  one  of  them  had  any  communication  with 
the  chambers  below,  through  the  aperture  at  E  already 
mentioned.  Upon  the  top  of  all  was  a  spacious  reaenroir, 
not  very  deep,  but  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
castellum,  in  which  the  water  was  considerably  heated  by 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  before  it  passed  into  the  seyenu 
chambers.  This  reservoir  received  its  water  from  the 
cistern  B,  and  not  immediately  from  the  aqueduct.  This 
arrangement  seems  to  have  been  meant  to  promote  a  more 
gentle  flow  of  the  water  into  the  reservoir,  that  its  surface 
might  not  be  ruffled,  nor  the  power  of  the  sun  to  heat  its 
contents  diminished.  Wliere  there  was  no  efflux  from 
the  inferior  chambers,  there  could  be  no  demands  for 
water  from  the  reservoir,  which  would  have  been  liable 
to  overflow  but  for  an  aperture  in  the  side  of  the  cistern, 
through  which  the  waste  water  ran  ofl'inadiflerent  direction 
from  that  which  was  used  for  bathing.  The  twenty-eight 
vaulted  ch<«mbers  placed  immediately  over  the  hypo- 
caustum would  now  begin  to  be  heated,  which  heat  they 
would  acquire  so  much  the  quicker  as  only  one  of  them 
had  any  communication  with  the  external  air  by  the 
apertures  C  and  E.  Flues  (N  N)  also  ran  up  through  the 
side  and  party  walls  of  these  chambers,  to  increase  the  fa- 
cility of  heating  so  vast  a  body  of  water.  The  chambers 
(H  II)  were  also  su[)plied  with  flues  from  the  hypo- 
raustuw,  and  served  as  a  reservoir  of  tepid  water  for 
those  below.  The  water  tViey  t^ccvnc^  ^^  \^<qs<«i^ 
heated  by  the  sun.  WV\ct\  \.\\e  V\m^  'iw  \i%2Cv\\\w^NR^ 
come,  the  cocks  were  turned  lo  adTOAivV^Vox^^XsatwR^ 


1  with  flues  from  the  praefurnium ;  and  always  con- 
\y  heated  before  the  water  entered  them.  Each  of 
fiambers  was,  within  the  walls,  forty-nine  feet  six 
long,  by  twenty-seven  feet  six  inches  wide,  and 
lirty  high,  the  numbcrof  superficial  feetin  the  whole 
'  twenty-eight  rooms  being  38,115.  If  we  allow 
feet  for  the  mean  height,  the  whole  quantity  of 
3  these  lower  moms  will  amount  to  1,143,450  cu- 
:.  And  the  like  quantity  must  be  allowed  for  the 
-ooms,  making  the  whole  quantity  heated  by  fire 
>00  cubic  feet,  sufficient,  allowingeight*  of  hot  water 
man  for  the  accommodation  of  285,862  persons. 
re  no  intimation  from  the  ancients  when  they  first 
in  this  expedient  for  heating  such  large  bodies  of 
whether  it  was  an  invention  of  the  Romans  or 
:  from  the  East.  We  may  reasonably  suppose, 
it  was  not  necessary  before  the  public  warm-baths 
lilt  in  Rome,  it  was  not  more  ancient  than  the  time 
ustus,  in  whose  reign,  we  are  told  by  Dion  Cas- 
iiat  Maecenas  first  instituted  a  swimming-bath 
n  water,  or  a  calida  piscina. — (^See  Cameron  on 
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the  heat  might  be  more  equally  conveyed  to  the  vessels 
above.  There  were  communications  from  the  haxk  of 
these  furnaces  to  the  several  rooms  of  the  baths,  by 
means  of  flues  fixed  in  the  walls  (P),  which  were  more 
or  less  numerous  as  the  purposes  to  which  the  rooms 
were  appropriated  required.  These  flues  all  proceeded 
from  the  back,  or  roof  of  the  furnace,  which  was  sup* 
ported  by  pillars  of  brick  (M)  two  feet  high.  The 
construction  will  be  ei^plained  by  comparing  the  following 
description  of  a  Roman  hypocaustum  discovered  in  Eng- 
land with  the  section  of  the  castellum  of  Antoninus.  It 
resembles  that  which  remains  at  Pompeii.  "  At  Wroxter 
in  Shropshire  was  discovered  a  small  square  room,  set 
with  four  ranks  of  small  brick  pillars,*  eight  inches 
square,  laid  in  a  strong  sort  of  very  fine  red  clay ;  each 
pillar  resting  upon  a  foot-square  tile  or  quarry  of  brick : 
upon  the  head  of  every  pillar  was  fixed  a  large  tile  (L) 
of  two  feet  square,  hard  almost  as  flint,  as  most  of  the 
Roman  bricks  arc :  these  pillars  supported  a  double  floor 
(K)  of  very  strong  mortar  mixed  with  coarse  gravel  and 
bruised  or  broken  bricks  :  the  first  of  these  floors  was 
laid  upon  the  large  tiles,  and  when  dry,  the  second  floor 
was  laid  upon  it ;  but  first  there  was  a  range  or  rank  of 
tunnel  bricks  fixed  with  iron  cramps  to  the  wall  within, 
the  lower  ends  of  which  were  level  with  the  under  sides 
of  the  broad  tiles,  the  upper  ends  with  the  surface  of 
the  upper  floor ;  and  every  tunnel  had  alike  two  opposite 
mortice  holes,  one  in  each  side,  cut  through  for  a  passage 
to  disperse  the  heat  across  them  all." 

In  the  antique  baths  at  Rome,  where  the  church  of 
St.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  now  stands,  the  flues  are  still 
to  be  seen :  they  are  of  copper,  and  appear  to  have  been 
gilt.^ 

The  thermae  were  constructed  with   this  splendour, 

and  at  so  vast  an  expense,  principally  for  the  use  of  the 

poorer  classes,  although  all  ranks  frequented  them  for 

the  sake  of  the  various  convemexvcesNstilch  they  contained. 

J^ut  few  Roman  citizens  in  easy  <^\c.\im^\3i\\^^^N;«tv5.^\^- 

out  theluxury  of  aprivate  ba\\\.  T\v<iSfco'i<iSi\xw.^N^%^Nsi 

^    *  A  model  of  similar  rooms  d\.co.r«ed  \^^^*^^^^^J2^  ^^^"^ 
e/i£rai.ce  chamber  ol  the  Society  of  AuWiiu«cYesvcv\*xv^«.. 


tbcir  OQnstruclioii,  as  nmch  ac  Ihe  tagtea  or  prodignlily  n( 
the  owner;  but  Ibe  ful lowing deM'rijitioii  may  be  luki-n  la 
A  MiDplc  or  their  general  Hrrangeineiil.  Passing  lliruu^b 
llie  atrium  you  entered  ui  ojien  court  of  moilvrtilo 
ilimeiiEiunf,  gitrroundcd  by  a  piirtico,  towanl*  uno  end 
ornhlch  stood  a  baptisterium,  or  basio  for  cold  iutliilig. 
The  Bides  of  the  portico  Here  ueuallj'  painted  willi  trees 
loaded  with  fruits ;  those  of  the  basin  with  Ssh  of 
dilTerent  species,  upon  a  blue  ground,  whieb  seen  through 
the  water  apiwared  to  be  swimutiQg  in  tlieir  native 
elernetit.  The  court  was  paved  in  mosaic.  Hence  the 
bathers  entered  the  apodyteriura,  where  tlit'ir  garuienU 
were  given  to  the  attendant  iJaves  csUtd  Ca|iearii. 
Sext  Id  the  apodyterium  was  a  lofty  and  sjau^iuua  u|Kirt- 
ueni;  the  frigidarium,  containing  a  second  cold  balli, 
intended  to  be  osed  when  the  weather  made  it  unplcaeant 
to  batbe  in  that  exposed  to  the  npen  ur.  The  lower  end 
of  this  room  was  left  vacant ;  the  upper  end,  in  which 
ihe  bath  mas  placed,  waa  semicircular,  and  in  the  centra 
ul' the  semicircular  part  Has  pldLed  the  bdEiii.  Thie  porliun 
i){  the  wall  was  dtcoruti-d  with  iiilaetiTs  and  nii.lies,  in 
wbich  were  placed  statues  (to  be  seen  represented  on  the 
painted  walls  of  the  baths  of  Titus),  and  two  raiMid 
steps,  called  schoItE,*  or  places  of  waiting,  ran  around 
it  for  the  use  of  spectators,  or  persons  waiting  for  their 
turn.  This  part  was  lighted  from  above,  that  no  shadow 
might  be  cast  upon  tlie  bath  itself.  Before  bathing  they 
uaSd  Tarioua  exercises  to  heat  and  render  supple  the 
body,  as  lifting  heavy  rings,  kneeling  on  the  roivement, 
and  bending  backwards  till  their  heads  were  brought  in 
contact  with  their  feet,  and  similar  tricks,  which  uotnen 
practised  as  well  as  men.  The  tepidarium  came  next 
m  succession  ;  it  was  nearly  sqiuire,  and  also  was  encircled 
by  two  steps,  or  plallorms,  which  however  were  not 
intended  only  for  bystanders,  but  served  tor  the  bathers 
to  dry  themselves,  or  to  repose  when  they  left  the 
adjoining  apartment,  the  caldarium,  or  hot  bath.  This 
was  of  a  circular  I'orm,  surrounded  by  tliree  ftVe^jNiV^ 
nichee  in  the  fall  containing  seals.     The  waWft  mvA  ^iWW 
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were  pierced  with  flues  from  the  hypocaustum,  as  seen 
in  the  section  of  the  Concamerata  Sudatio  at  Pompdi. 
On  one  side  of  the  sudatorium  stood  either  a  bnmer, 
or  a  Fort  of  stove  heated  from  below,  called  laconictim,  . 
which  gave  its  name  to  that  part  of  the  room.  In  the  centre 
of  the  conical  ceiling  was  a  clypeus  of  bronze,  resembting 
a  round  shield,**  and  forming  a  valve,  which  was  raised 
or  lowered  by  means  of  a  chain,  and  increased  or 
diminished  at  will  the  degree  of  heat.  In  wealthy 
families,  the  females  usually  had  baths  separate  from 
those  of  the  men,  but  adjoining  them,  that  they  might  be 
heated  by  the  same  fire. 

The  hypocaustum  has  been  described  in  public  baths ; 
in  private  baths  it  was  similar,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 
It  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that  Vitruvius  gives  directioiis 
how  to  make  wooden  floors  to  the  caldaria,  so  peculiarly 
liable  to  accidents  by  fire.  They  are  to  be  rendered 
secure  by  a  lining  of  tiles,  laid  upon  iron  bars  and 
pla«itered  over.  The  method  of  heating  the  water  was 
similar  to  that  at  Pompeii,  where  three  boilers  are 
employed,  as  represented  in  the  painting  found  in  the 
baths  of  Titus.  Another  method  highly  approved  of, 
as  precluding  all  chance  of  the  water  being  smoked,  was 
to  twist  thin  copper  pipes  into  a  spiral  form,  like  the 
worm  of  a  distillery,  and  expose  them  to  the  fire.  The 
water  entered  at  the  top  and  ran  out  at  the  lower  end, 
and  became  thoroughly  heated  in  its  passage. 

There  is  a  letter  of  Seneca,  contrasting  his  own  times 
with  the  period  of  the  republic*s  manly  vigour,  which 
illustrates  the  subject  on  which  we  are  now  employed 
so  much  that  we  shall  extract  a  considerable  part  of  it. 

**  I  write  you  from  the  very  villa  of  Scipio  Africanus, 

having  first  invoked  his  spirit,  and   that  receptacle  in 

which,  as  I  believe,  that  great  man  was  buriea.     I  see 

a  villa  built  of  squared  stone,  the  wall  of  which  encloses 

a  wood,  and  has  towers  in  the  style  of  a  fortification ; 

be)ow  the  buildings  and  walls  is  a  reservoir  large  enough 

/or  the  use  of  an  army.    TV\e  \».\.Vv  \%  ^\tv^\  wxd  dark, 

«/?er  the  old  fashion,  for  our  foteValVieTa  \X\w\^\.\v\3}^\xml 

^of  that  was  not  obscure.     Great  vjaa  m'j  ^\vs»sv«<ii  ^  v 

•  Vitrav.,  Ub.  Vi.  cap.  "VO. 


IS   iiuw  ucju    tu    uxs   y^fui    cuiu    suiuiu  vvuuso  wans 

lot  with  a  profusion  of  the  roost  precious  materials, 
irbles  of  Egypt  inlaid  with  tnose  of  Numidia; 
the  walls  are  laboriously  stuccoed  in  imitation  of 
g ;  unless  the  chambers  are  covered  with  glass  ; 
the  Thasian  stone,  formerly  a  rare  sight  even  in 
s,  surrounds  those  capacious  basins,  into  which 
t  our  bodies  weakened  by  immoderate  sweats,  and 
ter  is  conveyed  through  silver  pipes.  As  yet  I 
mly  of  plebeian  baths  :   what  shall  I  say  when  I 

0  those  of  our  freedmen  ?     What  a  profusion  of 

1  What  a  number  of  columns  do  I  see  supporting 
^,  but  placed  as  an  ornament  merely  on  account 

expense!  What  quantities  of  water  murmuring- 
(teps  I  We  are  come  to  that  pitch  of  luxury  that 
idain  to  tread  on  anything  but  precious  stones, 
s  bath  of  Scipio  are  small  holes,  rather  than, 
ivs,  cut  through  the  wall  so  as  to  adroit  the  light 
it  weakening  it  as  a  fortification ;   but  now  we 

a  bath  fit  only  for  moths  and  vermin  if  its  windows 
t  so  disposea  as  to  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun 

its  whole  course  ;  unless  we  are  washed  and  sun- 
it  the  same  time :  unless  from  the  bathing'  vessel 
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how  pleasant  was  it  to  enter  these  baths,  tfaoii| 
and  covered  with  common  plaster,  which  you  kn 
Cato,  in  his  .^Bdileship,  or  Fabius  Maximus,  or 
the  Comelii,  had  tempered  with  his  own  hand 
the  most  noble  ^diles  performed  this  duty  of  c 
those  places  which  the  people  frequented,  to 
cleanliness,  and  see  that  they  were  kept  at  a  use 
wholesome  temperature ;  not,  as  has  lately  been  in 
at  a  heat  like  a  furnace,  so  that  a  slave  convicteii 
crime,  might,  as  a  punishment,  be  bathed  alive, 
seems  to  make  no  difference  whether  a  bath  be  v 
burning." 

Between  the  Forum  and  the  baths  is  a  small  Coi 
temple,  dedicated  to  Fortune  by  a  private  persi 
M.  Tullins.  It  has  been  cased  with  marble  both 
and  without,  and  is  accessible  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
in  the  middle  by  a  podium  or  low  wall.  The 
flight  consists  of  three,  the  upper  of  ei^ht  steps, 
is  an  altar  placed  upon  the  podium,  which  was  pr 
from  wanton  intrusion  by  an  iron  railing  running 
the  side-margins  and  in  front  of  the  steps.  Holes 
reception  of  the  uprights  still  remain,  together  with 
of  iron-.  The  portico  has  four  columns  in  front  a 
at  the  sides,  and  the  external  walls  of  the  ce 
decorated  with  pilasters.  At  the  end  of  the  buil 
a  semicircular  niche,  containing  a  small  temple 
Corinthian  order,  richly  finished  and  designed, 
which  the  statue  of  the  goddess  was  placed. 

This  Marcus  Tullius,  who  appears  from  an  insc 

on  the  architrave  to  have  erected  this  temple,  lis 

supposed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  great  Cicero. 

the  belief  seems  to  rest  entirely  on  the  circumstan^ 

statue,  the  size  of  life,  bearing  some  resemblance 

busts  of  that  distinguished  orator,  having  been  foi 

the  interior  of  the  building.     He  is  represented  c 

in  the  toga  praetexta,  the  robe  of  office  of  the  ] 

magistrates ;  and,  which  adds  value  and  singularity 

statue,  this  robe  is  entirely  painted  with  a  deep 

violet  colour.     This  seems  to  giv^  xeas'iw  ^w  x^^ 

that  the  praetexta,,  instead  o?  bevtvg  «c  ^wm^wV  ^^ 

purple  hem,  as  it  is  usuaWy  eiipVam^i^i  ^^  ^^"^^ 
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with  this  precious  colour ;  at  least  in  the  later  tim 
the  republic,  in  which  the  influx  of  wealth  had  introc 
an  extravagant  scale  of  expenditure.  The  price  d 
purple  was  enormous  :  the  violet,  though  the  less  < 
sort,  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  worth  100  d 
(about  £3.  4«.  7d,)  the  pound ;  the  red  is  valued  fa 
same  authority  at  1000  denarii.  It  was  obtained  froi 
murex,  a  shell-fish  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Me 
ranean.  The  species  which  produced  the  violet  dy 
found  in  considerable  quantity  near  Tarentum  ;  th 
was  chiefly  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  ' 
whence  the  common  name  of  Tyrian  purple.  Cod 
has  now  entirely  superseded  these  dyes ;  out  we  ma; 
perhaps  trace  the  estimation  ancienUy  set  upon  th' 
the  colours  appropriated  to  the  Romish  hierarch 
which  the  prelates  are  dressed  in  violet,  and  the  can 
in  scarlet 

A  female  statue,  the  size  of  life,  was  also  found  ^ 
the  cella,  clothed  in  a  tunic  falling  to  her  feet,  and  : 
it  a  toga.  The  border  of  the  former  is  gilt ;  the  lat 
edged  with  a  red  purple  bandeau,  an  inch  and  a  qi 
wide  ;  the  right  arm  is  pressed  upon  the  bosom,  wit 
hand  elevatea  to  the  chin,  while  the  left  hand  hoi 
the  toga.  The  face  of  this  figure  has  been  saw: 
Some  have  supposed  this  a  piece  of  economy  of  the 
peians,  who,  wishing  to  pay  a  compliment  to  some  d 
guished  person,  had  thought  that  the  cheapest  ¥ 
doing  it  was  to  substitute  her  face  for  that  original! 
longing  to  the  statue. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  ancients  had  made  excavatic 
this  spot,  and  carried  away  the  columns  of  the  te 
and  the  marble  with  which  it  was  covered,  both  v 


Flat  diinVun^-caip. 
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•nd  without  Some  of  the  capitals  howerer  remaw  to 
■how  the  order  of  ita  architecture,  and  enough  ia  preserved 
to  assure  lu  that  it  was  rich  in  omameDt  and  highlj' 
finished . 

The  street  running  from  the  Temple  of  Fortune  to  the 
Forum,  and  called  the  Street  of  Fortune,  has  furniahed 
an  nnuwull;  rich  harveBt  of  Tarioua  utensila.  A  long 
list  of  these  i>  given  bj  Sir  W.  Gell,  according  to  which 
there  were  (bund  no  less  than  two  hundred  end  fitly  •mall 
bottles  of  inferior  glass,  with  numerous  other  articles  of 
the  same  material,  which  it  would  be  tediou*  to  particu- 
larise. 

A  marble  statue  of  a  laughing  faun,  two  brooze  (igum 

of  Mercury,  the  one  three  inches  and  the  othei  iwf  vncbcc 

hlgJi,  and  aettttae  oFa  Female  nine  inches  ^l\g\l,wMe'9^WJ 

foaad  together  with  D?Anr  bronze  lamps  and  &Un&«-     "^^ 

n^jmtdyaae,,  buios  with  handle*,  piterte,  \«i\\»,  «Wi 


■  ^^ 


'ings,  hingea,  buckles  far  harness,  a  Idck,  an  inkstand, 
i  a  atrigil ;  gold  ear-rings,  and  a  silver  spoon  ;  an  oval 
ildron,  a  saucepan,  and  a  mould  for  pastry,  and  a  weight 
alabaster  used  in  »t)inning,  with  its  ivory  axis  remain- 
•.  The  catalogue  finishes  with  a  leaden  weight,  forty- 
le  lamps  of  common  clay  ornamented  with  masks  and 
tmals,  forty-five  lamps  for  two  wiek»,  three  boiea  liUh 
tJif  to  keep  money  in,  in  one  of  which  wera  i(i\Kv4 
leen  coinBofTitus,  Feapasian,  and  Domitiao,  kmowi 
meet  canou$  things  discovered,  yfere    eeveu  ^MRJ 
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plates  found  packed  in  straw.  There  were  alsoseventeeii 
unvarnished  vases  of  terra-eotta,.  and  seven  chijr  dishes, 
a  large  pestle  and  mortar.  The  scales  and  steeljrurd  which 
we  have  given  are  said  to  have  been  found  at  the  same 
time.  On  the  beam  of  the  steelyard  are  Roman  numorals 
from  X.  to  XXXX. ;  a  V  was  placed  for  division  between 
each  X.,  smaller  divisions  are  also  marked.  The  inscrip- 
tion is 

IMP.  VESP.  AVG.  nX. 
T.  IMP.  AVG.  F.  VI.  C. 
EXACTA.  IM.  CAPrro. 

which  is  translate  thus : — "  In  the  eighth  consulate  of 
Vespasian  Emperor  Augustus,  and  in  the  sixth  of  Titus 
Emperor  and  son  of  Augustus,  Proved  in  the  Capitol." 
This  shows  the  great  care  taken  to  enforce  a  strict  unifor- 
mity in  the  weights  and  measures  used  throughout  ihe 
empire :  the  date  corresponds  with  the  year  77  of  our 
era,  only  two  years  previous  to  the  great  eruption.  The 
steelyard  found  was  also  furnished  with  chains  and  hooks, 
and  with  numbers  up  to  XXX.     Another  pair  of  s<»Ie8 


Bronze  Lamp  i^A  SkanA.. 


,1  weighed,  to  i 
;  thU  weitrht  i 


■eifflit  on  ihe  Bi(l<>  opwHife  to  the 
*rk  itiorc  Bucuratcly  tnc  t'raplionul 
LSCulUil   by  the  Ancients  xdwr, 


tells  U9  that  the  ekeleton  of  b  Pompcian  w»a  found 
'  who  Bpperenlly,  for  the  sake  of  piity  eoinfl,  ■ 
ilate,  and  a  saucepan  of  ailTer,  had  remained  in  hii 
ill  the  street  was  nlreBdy  half  tilted  with  ralcsnic 
"  He  was  found  ai  if  in  the  act  of  escapinp- 
Is  window.     Two  others  were  found  in  the  same 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


J 


v7  importance  to  the  eieavation  w\hc\v  \»sa  ^'^^^ 
I  forum,  ia  that  of  the  quarter  of  the  T\»ea.tcC6. 
■VMcJted  either  bjr  the  Street  of  the  SWieretnViina 
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already  described,  on  the  eastern  side,  or  by  du 
leading  out  of  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  ] 
l>oth  routes  are  now  completely  excavated.-  Th 
here  cleared  comprises  two  theatres  of  unequal 
square  called  by  some  the  Proyision  Market,  bi 
usually  the  Soldiers*  Quarters ;  a  temple  dedicated 
another  called  the  Greek  temple,  or  the  temple  of  H( 
with  other  buildings  of  minor  importance.  It  will 
to  preface  the  description  of  these  edifices  by  a 
account  of  the  form  and  distribution  of  a  Greek  or 
theatre,  the  nature  of  the  pieces  to  be  represent 
the  method  of  representing  them.  In  all  these 
the  ancient  and  modern  drama  differ  so  wide! 
without  some  previous  knowledge  of  them,  w< 
hardly  hope  to  be  intelligible  to  the  reader, 
curious  and  interesting  subject ;  it  is  also  a  very 
cated  and  extensive  one.  Our  account  of  it,  th 
must  necessarily  be  very  short  and  imjXirfcct ;  it 
enough  to  indicate  the  leading  fe'atures  which  run 
the  Greek,  and  its  descendant  the  Roman  drama, 
pretending  to  characterise  the  varying  practice 
cessive  ages,  or  to  point  out  accurately  the  differen 
of  the  one  country  or  the  other.  We  shall  presu 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  the  leadin 
liarities  of  the  Greek  stage ;  that  it  did  not  adm 
than  three  interlocutors  at  once ;  that  it  deals  mu< 
in  set  speeches,  and  runs  less  into  natural  broken  d 
than  the  English ;  that,  as  a  general  rule,  there 
change  of  scene  during  the  piece  ;  and  that  a  bod 
the  Chorus,  bearing  no  analogy  to  anything  in  the 
drama,  was  introduced,  a  sort  of  medium  betwee 
and  spectators,  who  took  little  share  in  the  actio 
piece,  but  rather  reflected  upon  what  was  going  ( 
promoted  the  catastrophe,  and  did  not  come  u 
stage,  but  occupied  the  orchestra  (a  term  which 
fully  explained  hereafter),  at  times  taking  part 
dialogue,  at  times  varying  it  by  choral  songs  and  di 
Both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  dT^Auatic  entertai 
instead  of  being,  as  they  novf  we,  ia»x\fex  ^S 
speculation,  formed  a  part  oV  tVve  ^vL^Xve  ew» 
were  exhibited  gratuitously  by  som^  v<es\\)cv>j  i 


or  iw bilious  person.  At  Albeiis.in  particulnr,  thpy  were 
strictly  rtligious  ceremonie*.  and  formed  tho  most  iijiinirt- 
uitpart  of  Eoineul'tlic  chief  feidvalsBiiiiually  celcbralt-il, 
The  theatres  therefore  were  necesaurilj  of  imniense  iize, 
for  tiiey  were  meant  to  contain  the  male  po]Hi]atiuo  <ii 
great  cities.  Instead  also  of  being  o]>en  niglitlj,  aii<) 
fanning  the  recreation  of  tlie  people  wfien  the  labour  ot 
the  day  was  over,  thej  were  only  open  at  ccrtoiu  time*, 
and  then  by  dav,  and  the  whole  day,  as  the  aniuaemcnt  oi 
the  holiday.  The  perrormances  therefore  took  place  by 
daylight,  and  usually  in  an  uncovered  theatre :  alwnya, 
ve  belieie,  in  Greece,  for  awning  were  a  late  invention 
of  Roman  luxury.  These  two  circuuiataiitic*,  combined 
with  ile  religious  origin,  appear  to  have  eiercinod  a 
powerltil  iultuence  over  the  drama.  In  explaioing  thai 
influence,  we  shall  apeak  only  of  tra^y,  because  the 

■  Aowth  of  comedy  is  comparatively  little  known ;  and 
(acBUse,  tragedy  having  first  assumed  a  regular  form, 
comedy  naturally  adapted  itaflf  to  that  form,  so  far  as  llie 
method  of  repreaenlatiou  and  [>etuliarities  of  oruanieut 
were  coQcemeu.  Tn  tragedy,  then,  the  dramatis  peraonte 
were  invariably  taken  from  the  mytliic  ages,  from  u  cliu^s 
whom  time  and  table  had  invested  with  preternatural 
grandeur;  men  either  llie  immediate  ofipring  or  tho 
descendants  of  gods,  and  accustomed  to  see  and  converse 
with  gods  upon  earth ;  cajjuble  alike  of  greatly  daring,  or 
of  greatly  enduring,  and  exalted  above  the  common  run  of 
humanity  in  the  qualities  of  both  mind  and  body.  Every 
thing  therefore  was  to  be  great,  but  calm  :  ttie  violent 
passions,  the  stormy  scenes,  vthich  in  the  hands  of  our  own 
aramatirts  produce  such  powerful  effects,  woidd  not  have 
found  favour  with  an  Athenian  audience.  The  dialogue 
therefore  v/aa  regular  and  sust^ued,  the  speeches  long  and 
rhetorical,  and  good  recitation  was  of  more  importance 
than  good  acting.  But  the  nature  of  the  theatres  contri- 
buted also  to  produce  this  effect.  In  their  huge  area,  the 
expression  of  the  face,  the  modulationof  the  voice,  toge- 
ther i*lrb  all  that  we  term  iy-pJay,  would  have  \jeeiv\osX 
ft)  fir /A* /a/^r part  of  (he  audience.  Vfilhfcesee'ic^- 
i^^t^'d  /T,T^  f^ "'■''" ^"^^'''s merit. th«5  viMft 'iw 
quoted,  Mud  therefore  could  not  try  to  vteseT^^^^^' 


their  object  was  to  we  uid  hear,  not  minutely,  but  M 
see  and  hear;  and  to  increase  the  splendour  of  tf 
apeclacle,  and  enable  the  voice  to  penetrate  the  OH 
distant  parts  of  the  building,  ther  had  recourse  to  oontl 
vanccs  which  to  us  appear  cingular  enoueh. 

In  the  rude  songs  or  farces,  from  which  the  dm 
arose,  the  clown  (such,  rather  than  actor,  is  the  proper 
term)  smeared  his  Tace  with  wine-lees,  or  assumed  aoma 
other  coarse  diB^ise,  to  enjoy  a  more  unlimited  md 
fearless  range  of  buSbonerj.  This  practice  of  hiding  tbc 
&ce  appears  never  to  have  been  laid  aside.  JBecbjha, 
the  father  of  Grecian  tragedv,  invented  the  mask,  whe- 
ther because  custom  renderea  it  imperative  that  the  per- 
former's face  should  be  hidden,  or  that  he  did  not  appn- 
ciaie  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  tn-eacn  of 
this  rule.  We  have  not  the  means,  nor  would  it  bo  t4 
the  purpose,  to  describe  the  earliest  form  of  the  mask,  or 
to  (race  its  progress.  Ultimately,  it  was  formed  of  brtM 
or  some  sonorous  material,  or  the  mouth  at  least  lined 
with  metal,  so  as  to  collect  and  reverberate  the  vmee 
with  something  like  the  power  of  a  speaking-trumpet 
The  Greeks  called  it  rpar^tait',  the  Latins  persona,  a 
personando,  from  resounding,  "  because  the  head  md 
mouth  being  entirely  covered  b;  it,  and  only  one  pasaaga 
left  for  the  voice,  this  cannot  be  dissipated,  but  bei^g 
collected  into  a  body,  is  thus  rendered  clearer  and  more 
sonorous."*  They  wcremade  to  contain  the  whole  heed, 
covered  with  hairofcolourssuitable  to  the  characters  tiuij 


M 
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were  meant  (o  represent,  and  aeem  to  liavo  been  coloured. 
Tor  nilniile  direciions  are  given  us  tu  ihe  Lnumlcaiuii,uia 
auFOotli  or  wrinkled  churatter  of  the  face.  No  doubt  CH  ' 
eiist  as  to  the  minute  altcntion  piiiii  lu  tlii»  sul'jwt  by  , 
the  Greeks,  for  JiiNua  PoUiu  enucncralca  no  leu  thaft  , 
tweoty-six  elssses  of  tragic  muiks,  dUlineuuibetl  each  bf  < 
what  apjiartiilly  is  its  technical  name.  He  dividei  then  ■ 
into  the  ranks  ol'  njen,  j'oung  men,  tlaved,  <ind  women, 
uid  names  six  of  the  first,  eicbt  of  the  second,  three  of 
the  third,  and  nine  of  the  last.  Ai  a  Euniple  of  tha 
arrangement,  we  give  the  £r&t  class,  which  consibls  of 
"  The  shaven  man,  the  white,  the  grey,  the  black, 
the  brown,  the  deeper  brown:"*  the  other  claates  an 
similariy  sahdlvided,  and  to  each  is  atlacbed  a  short' 
description  of  the  character  of  face  which  it  should  uot- 
Inr.  "  The  tbaven  man  is  the  oldest  of  all,  bis  ImitJ 
quite  white  and  collected  upon  the  foretoo  (tyxoffS 
The  foretop  is  the  upright  projection  above  the  face,  idfl 
shape  like  the  letter  A.  Uis  beard  is  close  shaven,  and 
his  cheeks  pendulous.  The  black  man  is  named  from 
the  darkness  of  his  complexion,  his  h^r  and  beard  are 
curling,  his  face  rough,  and  his  foretop  large."!  Such 
is  the  exact  detail  coiititiued  through  ihe  lour  classes,  and 
these  seem  merely  to  have  been  the  regular  stock  of  the 
ihcati'e  or  mask-maker:  for  he  afterwords  enunierutca 
eitraordinarj  personages,  as  AcliEon  with  his  hums,  or 
nianj-eyed  Argus,  or  Tyro  with  bruised  cheeks  as  iniro- 
daccd  by  Sophocles,  or  Gorgon  or  Death,  or  a  Fury,  and 
a  host  more  of  mytholc^cal  personages,  or  Thaniyris, 
with  one  eye  blue  and  the  other  black.  This  last  is  the 
most  extraordinary.  It  appears  from  the  marble  masks 
still  extant,  that  the  white  of  the  eye  was  imitated, 
leaving  onlv  ibe  aperture  of  the  iris  to  see  through ;  but 
the  iridea  tnemselvea  of  Thamjris's  eyes  must  have  been 
imitated :  an  extraordinary  instance  of  minute  allenlion  to 
propiiety,  when  two-lhirds  of  the  spectators  urobably 
could  not  tell  whether  he  had  any  irides  at  all.  The 
game  may  be  observed  of  Tyro's  black  and  b\ue  f&cc. 


ley  Gallcrf.     The  male  U  remar) 
vation  or  the  hair  (fFyKDi)  to  give 
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dienitj  to  [he  actor ,  ita  FcBturei  ore  stern  and  ena^fcemiei. 

fhoite  of  the  femali^  are  re§;iil,ii  and  beautiful,  and  bear 
a  Bill  intente  inspired  cspreesion  of  terror,  «ucli  u 
Cassandra  may  have  uom  nhile  darklj'  [iresafcing  lier 
nwn   Tate,  and  Iht.  evils  about  to  foil  on  the   houae   of 

yrcus  The  camic  maaka  are  still  more  numerous  than 
ihe  trasic,  and  there  are  others  devoted  lo  the  catyrie 
dRuita.*  Thi9  was  BometbinB  oT  a  medium  belwi^eii 
tragedy  and  comedy,  m  spint  and  cheerfulQew  it  re- 
!cmbled  the  latter  but  its  entemsl  form  was  derived 
(rom  ibe  former,  and  its  subject  was  mythological.  lU 
dislinrlive  mark  »h6  a  chorus  of  satyrs,  who  acconipiimrf 
inch  heroic  adienlurea  as  were  of  a  more  cheerful  hu6 
with 


modiate  cause  of  this  species  of  dnuna  wu  dented  fr 
tl)e  TestivaU  of  Bacchus,  in  which  satjrr  maiki  wen 
rommiHi  disguise.  In  these  represeniatioiu,  theraA 
llie  severe  beauty  of  the  tragic  masic,   softened  ib 


Mtt 

realurea  and  eipresBion,  was  oombincd  with  and  oppourf 
lo  llic  grolesqae  character  uEuallf  given  to  Fautis  and 
Sileni  ,■  and  the  ancient  scuIi)iorg  seem  \o  have  been  fond 
or  thus  contraating  them.  I'liere  are  some  inatance*  of 
thb  in  the  Tnwnle;  Gallery,  from  wbidi  a  dratrin^  ia 
given  at  pa^  lfl9.  We  also  give  (iiage  200)  a  masked 
fl^re  of  Silenus  from  the  same  colleclion.  The  only 
tiisliiig  satjric  drama  ia  the  Cyclops  of  Eurifadec. 

The  tragediaiu  rarely  travelled  out  of  the  mythic  ag«: 
indeed  there  are  only  three  known  inatancea  of  aubjccti 
being  taken  from  a  more  recent  period, — the  capture  d 
Miletus,  by  Phrynichus,  and  the  Phoenisaa:,  by  Phryoi' 
chus,  and  the  Perss,  by  .^schylus,  both  written  in  cocn- 
memonition  of  the  overlhrow  of  Xerxei.  Hcnee  the  aaine 
persons,  Achilles,  Hercules,  Orestes,  Theseus,  were 
continually  re-appearing  on  the  stage.  We  know  lliol 
1  peculiar  costume  was  aasigned  to  them,  as  Priam  war' 
ilways  sbaven,  Ulycses  dressed  in  a  cloak,  that  bein^  ths 
Ithacan  habit ;  Aehllles  and  Neoptolcmus  were  inlro- 
[liircd  with  diadems.  It  ia  not  improbable,  therefore, 
thai  they  had  a  traditionary  cast  of  features  assigned  them  ; 
and  if  Mr.  Flaiman's  aaaerlion  be  eorrect,  that  the 
Grecian  artists  had  for  each  of  their  print;iual  deities  an 
ideal  model  to  which  they  always  ceni'ormed,  we  may  be 
sure  that  when  introduced  on  the  stage  the  orthodoi 
la  strictly  followed.     The  nature  of  their 


IHgle  icrne  hsm  t  pdiitliig  U  Ponpatl. 


charftctcrs,  therefore,  created  a  further  inducement  to 
retain  and  improve  the  mask,  rather  than  to  cast  it  aiide 
as  a  rude  EUid  mean  appendage  of  the  art  in  ita  inbn^. 
Devoted  as  the  Greeke  were  to  bcautj,  an  ve)j  or  ple- 
beian Promctheiu,  or  Agamemnon,  or  Achillea,  would 
have  been  intolerable ;  but  an  ugly  Apollo  would  inevi- 
tably have  been  hooted  off  the  stage.  Monv  imitationi 
of  masks  carved  in  marble  atill  eiist,  which  display  great 
l)eauty  and  eKcellenee  of  workmanship.  We  know  much 
less  of  the  niinutias  of  the  Roman  than  of  the  Greek 
theatre ;  it  appeara  from  a  passage  in  Cicero,  that  the 
rrlcbrated  Ros<:ius  sometimes  played  without  hia  muk, 
unil  that  this  waa  preferred  by  his  audience. 

It  is   evident  that  the  heads  of  the  actors  mu«t  have 

up]>eared  disproportionately  large.     To  remedy  this,  ami 

10  raise  their   stature  to   the  heroic  standard,  a  thick- 

go/od   boot  was   invented,    csWeA   (iiflai,  and    Kitaproi, 

from  which  the  worda  buawnMiAcoftrarciiwVwtVwiMrafc 

almost  convertible   wilb  Ira^eA^  \q  ftie  K^o^ovwa.  v^ 

ofLatia,  and  that  which  haji\KettwaBi  -iaft  K-ap** 


•e  of  £nglisli  literature.  Both  the  cothumiu  and  the 
'(91  above  meutianed  are  represented  iu  llio  preceilinK 
illine  of  a  painting  found  at  Pompeii.  Di>liagui»hcd 
]ia  these  was  the  comic  ehoe,  iupd-rti!,  in  I^tin  locnii, 
ne  proportion  of  the  fi^re,  thus  jnrreased  in  height. 
IS  preserved  by  lengthening  the  arms  with  gloves,  and 
'  stuffing  and  podduig  tlie  body ;  so  as  to  conicy  the 
ea  of  EUperhuman  tite  and  strength.  How  alt  this 
ia  coDsistent  with  any  thing  like  natural  speei^h  or 
tioa,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  Distance  certainly  at 
:ce  rendered  the  increase  of  bulk  more  neccwary,  aiiH 
ftcDcd  the  awkwardness  of  such  taade-up  figures ;  still, 
spile  of  the  acknowledged  purity  of  Grecian  tute.  and 
tfieciquisilc  art  and  splendourlaviahed  on  their  auom- 
mt,  they  must  surely  have  seemed  constrained  and 
.natural  to  any  eye  and  car  not  habituated  to  such 
cctades.  It  is  evident  that,  while  tlitt  method 
representation  continued,  tragedy  could  never 
:>se  its  uniform  and  measured  character.  If  the 
Ihor  had  thought  it  eonsistenl  with  llie  dignity  of  Iha 
casioii,  and  of  his  auhjpct,  to  iutroduce  those  tumul- 
Mis  scenes,  that  abrupt  and  impassioned  dialogue, 
lich  in  the  hands  uf  our  elder  dramatists  produce  such 
aDiahing  effect,  they  would  have  been  lost  in  the 
livery. 

Not  less  minute  directions*  are  given  respecting 
itume  than  respecting  masks.  Tiresias  had  a  peculiar 
B(s,  like  a  net.  Atreus  and  Agamemnon,  and  such 
aracters,  had  a  peculiar  upper  garment.  Bacchus, 
laSron  robe,  with  a  broad  embroidered  band  around 
I  breast.  Telephua  and  Phiioetetes,  who  were  repre- 
nled  in  great  distress,  were  clothed  in  rags.  And 
e  fondness  of  Euripides  for  introducing  such  subjects, 
d  nusing  compassion  for  bodily  suffering,  is  a  constant 
bject  for  the  ridicule  of  Aristophanes,  who  regarded 
as  an  effeminate  and  unworthy  deviation  from  the 
'^er  style  of  his  predecessors,  .^chylus  and  Sophocles. 
the  Acbamiaas,  when  Dicteopolls  is  to  'pieB.A  \i« 
wa  *^''^  ^^  f'"'"^,^  he  has  recourse  to  Euripi4w  Iw 

»4 
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Good  Boripidot,  j 

Give  me  the  rags  firom  some  old  tragedy. 
Eurip^       Whose  ngs  wilt  have  ?  those  in  which  &neus  here,  '' 

That  wretched  old  man,  used  to  play  hia  part?  l| 

DicfFop.     Not  those  of  (Eneus,  bat  one  poorer  atiU. 
Eurip.        Blind  Phoenix,  then  ? 
Duxpop,  No,  still  yon  miaa  the  mark  ; 

Think  of  some  other  mach  wone  off  than  Phoenix. 
Eurip.       Whose  rags,  in  the  devil's  name,  does  this  man  want  ? 

Perhaps  you  mean  the  beggar  Fhih ictetea  ? 
Dieofop.      There  s  yet  another  doably  beggarlv. 
Eurip.       Wilt  have  the  looped  and  wiadowearaggedneM 

Of  lame  Bellerophon  ? 
Dicaop.  No :  yet  my  iMend 

Was  lame,  exacting,  with  large jrifts  tit  tongue. 
Eurip.        I  know  the  man— me  Mysian,  Teiephas. 

Accordingly  he  turns  to  his  servant,  and  bids  him 
reach  down  Telephus's  rags :  they  lie  up  there  betweeo 
those  of  Thyestes  and  Ino.  All  the  persons  here  named 
were  characters  in  lost  tragedies  of  Euripides.  The 
Telephus,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was  a  standing  joke 
among  the  comic  poets.  Dicseopolis  continues  his  nut 
for  all  the  apparatus  of  beggary, — a  staff,  a  bucket  with 
a  hole  burnt  in  it,  a  cup  with  a  broken  lip,  a  few  leaves 
to  garnish  his  bucket.  Euripides  complains  that  the 
man  is  robbing  him  of  a  whole  tragedy,  but  complies 
with  his  wishes,  until  driven  off  by  an  insulting  request 
which  touches  the  honour  of  his  parentage.* 

Pollux  is  equally  exact  in  his  directions  for  comedy. 
The  dress  of  the  old  man  was  of  some  grave  colour; 
purple  belonged  to  young  men ;  countrymen  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  scrip,  a  staff,  a  goatskin  tunic  ;  parasites 
wore  black,  or  some  dark  colour  :  slaves,  different  ranks 
of  women,  had  each  their  costume  :  but  these  rules  pro- 
bably belong  to  the  last  style,  the  New  Comedy,  as  it  is 
called,  which  came  into  fashion  during  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  From  Greece  it  was  introduced  at  Rome ; 
it  formed  the  regular  comedy  of  the  Roman  stage,  and, 
lost  in  the  original  language,  still  survives  in  the  works 
of  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  Old  Comedy  of  Athens 
overleaped  aJJ  rule.  As  the  iwimXATc^  ^i\'  the  tragic  muse 
was  calculated  to  elevate  tWmvDi^o^  >\\^«^ftRXA\sK^«A 

*  Achat maTiB,  4\?»— Aa«i- 


m 


prepare  it  for  set 
fif  ordinary   huu 


Comedy  was   i 


:iua  ami  ButTorinf;  above  tiic  lof ' 
I  the  furnltiirp  of  Ihv  tvmtS 
■yenf  thi«  stfia.  Ihe  Old 
I  fuct  a  parody  ujioD  tragedy  in  givBI 
Icwt  liie  cemMliiuis  tnoat  readily  selied 
tfae  opportunity  of  a  fling  either  at  the  pereuns  or  llie 
pieces  of  their  gr»ver  brethren,  and  itill  more  of  each 
otlier.  As  in  the  one  every  tbiny  was  exalted,  so  in  the 
other  every  tbinf  was  degraded  and  made  rid ieu ions, 
not  even  excepting  the  gods,  wlio  meetwilh  tery  wurvy 
(reatraent  Irom  Aristophanes.*  The  DiBsks  iiuriook  uf 
lite  general  chanu:ter  of  the  eihihitioii,  and  were  nia<le 
with  griniiiitg  mouths,  6ut  noiies,  distorted  si  brat  $uiict) 
the  ianey  of  the  artificer,  or  ilie  author'i  purpose.  Until 
nor  the  end  of  the  FelD|KinnesiBn  war,  living  persons 
were  brmig'fat  en  the  stage  iti  character,  witli  porlrait- 
Baiks,  of  course  mit  ovGr-latleriiig  likeueasea.  In  liie 
Sew  Comedy  this  licence  and  the  general  tixtravagxni^e 
sTthe  old  style  was  abridgini.  yet  etill  a  trace  of  it  siir- 
'ived  in   ttie  masks.     Vouthlul  L'liaiiitteTij  nere   repre- 


H'nted  with  regular  and  yDuthliil  leaturos ;  but  a?ed 
t  grotesque  chan 


and  slavea  still  retained  a 
of  face.  The  anaejied  masks  belong  to  sotnu  of  Tereii 
nharactera  :  they  are  given  by  Madame  Dacier,  on  the 
authority  of  a  "iiery  ancient  manuscript  in  the  lloysl 
Library  at  Paris,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  varieties 
of  countenaoce  considered  applicable  to  ditl'ereut 
characters. 


WV  bane  item   more   parficular  ib   thie  acC0Da\.  tS 

/A*   Greciaa   draaia   than     may   appear    to   \lc\oR%    Va 

•Straoif  «peoiBUj,  ihaBiid.  «i4  ««*•> 
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the  subject,  because  the  Roman  regular  theatre  was 
formed  upon  it,  and  because  our  knowledge  of  the 
latter  is  much  less  accurate  and  extensive.  The 
regular  drama  was  not  of  indigenous  growth,  and 
never  took  firm  root  in  Italy.  It  was  unknown  until 
about  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  Christ,  when 
Grecian  literature  began  to  be  cultivated,  and  never 
rose  to  be  more  than  a  feeble  transcript  of  the  ori* 
ginal.  The  Romans  were  first  led  to  theatrical 
amusements  as  a  means  of  appeasing  the  anffer  of 
the  gods,  having  been  before  only  acquainted  with 
gymnastic  exercises  and  circus  races.  During  a  deso- 
lating pestilence,  which  seemed  proof  against  all  remedies, 
they  sent  for  histriones  from  Etruria,  a.m.c.  391 :  these, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  merely  dancers,  or  tumblers 
rather,  such  as  are  represented  on  the  Etruscan  monu- 
ments. The  oldest  spoken  plays,  the  Fabulse  Atellanse, 
were  borrowed  from  the  Osci,  of  whom  we  often  have 
had  to  speak,  and  appear  to  have  been  rude  improrisa- 
tory  attempts  at  rustic  satire.  It  was  more  than  500 
years  after  the  sera  usually  assigned  to  the  foundation  of 
Kome,  that  Livius  Andronicus  first  attempted  to  imitate 
the  Grecian  tragedy.  He  was  followed  by  Ennius 
and  Naevius,  and,  later,  by  a  number  of  writers  in  the 
Augustan  age,  and  under  the  Emperors ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  some  fragments,  and  the  tragedies 
ascribed  to  Seneca,  all  their  works  are  lost.  This  is 
the  less  to  be  lamented,  because  it  does  not  appear  that 
a  single  Roman  tragedy  was  ever  composed  upon  a 
Roman  subject. 

In  the   comic  department  they  displayed   more  ori- 
ginality.    The    Fabulae    Atellanae    were    so    popular, 
that  youths  of  noble  family  engaged  in  the  represent- 
ation of  them;  and  in    consequence,  the  professional 
actors   employed  in  them  were    exempted    from    the 
ignominy  which  attached  to  other    theatrical    artists. 
S'lwihr  to  these,  probably,  but  more   polished,  were 
the  Mimi.     These    were  comipo^ed  \w  verse,   in  the 
JLatin    ianguage,   and    somelimea  Nwete  ^^\N«t^  ^v- 
tcmpore.      Laberius  and  Syrus  ate  \X\«i  X.^^  ^^X.  ^^ 
brated    writers   of  them.     TVie  iomvex  ^^  ^m^^ 


br  ■  request,  equWalent  to  a  command,  from  Juliiii 
CfssBT,  to  appear  on  the  itajce,  althoug-h  his  compllNni-e 
was  attended  with  the  loss  of  civil  right!  ;  and  the  pni- 
Ineue  which  he  spoke  on  thi«  occaaion  ii  still  extont, 
and  expresses  nobly  and  feelingly  hit  scnsGof  the  injury 
Time  has  left  us  no  sjiecimens  of  either  of  these  species 
of  composition  ;  and  the  scanty  notices  which  remain 
coueemlii^  them  do  not  enable  us  10  form  d  clear  idea  of 
their  nature. 

The  regnlar  comedy  of  the  Romans,  which  la  pre- 
served to  us  in  Flautus  and  Terence,  was  for  the  mmt 
pot  pailuila,  tliat  is,  it  appeared  in  a  Grecian  dress 
I  and  represented  Grecian  manners.  But  they  had  also  ii 
flonceaia  togata,  so  called  from  the  Homan  dress  which 
*aB  worn  in  il.  Afranius  was  the  principal  writer  In 
this  wajk-  We  have  no  remains  whatever  of  his  writings, 
nor  can  we  determine  whether  the  togala  were  ori' 
poal  comedies  of  new  invention,  or  merely  GrecUii 
comedies  adapted  to  Roman  manners.  The  latter  case 
is  the  more  jirobable  :  yet  il  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how 
Attic  comedies  could  well  be  oda[>Ccd  lo  local  circuiU' 
itancea  of  so  different  a  nature.  The  way  of  living  of 
the  Romans  was  in  gicneral  serious  and  grave,  during  the 


«»nfc  »c«,  «„„,  ,  p^„ii^  ^  P™5^ 
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republic :  the  diyenitj  of  ranks  was  politically  marked 
in  a  very  decided  manner,  and  the  wealth  m  paiYafte 
individuals  was  frequently  not  inferior  to  that  of  {^noes ;  J 
women  lived  much  more  in  society,  and  acted  a  much  j 
more  independent  part,  with  them  than  among  the  Greeks ; 
and  from  this  independence  they  fully  shared  in  the 
general  refinement  of  manners,  and  the  comiptioa 
by  which  that  refinement  was  accompanied.  In  these 
points,  Athenian  were  the  antipodes  of  Roman  habits; 
and  with  such  essential  differences  between  them,  an 
original  Roman  comedy  woukl  have  k>een  a  most  valuable 
production,  and  would  have  given  us  that  insight  into 
the  private  feelings  and  private  life  of  this  remarksUe 
people,  which  is  of  all  knowledge  the  most  curious  and 
important.  That  this,  however,  was  not  accomplished 
in  the  comcuHa  togata,  the  indifferent  manner  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  by  the  ancients  will  hardly  allow  us  to 
doubt.  Quintilian  himself  informs  us  that  the  Latin 
literature  ''was  lamest  in  comedy.'** 

But  this  lameness  was  purely  metaphorical.  So  hr 
as  the  activity  of  the  outward  man  can  make  up  for 
the  sluggishness  of  the  inner,  the  Roman  stage  might 
bear  comparison  with  any  other.  To  the  lamenters 
over  the  degeneracy  of  modern  taste,  it  might  be 
some  comfort,  perhaps,  to  look  at  the  awful  list  of 
hard  words  which  Bulinger  has  collected  in  his  eru- 
dite treatise  *'  De  Theatre ;"  and  if  they  have  courage 
and  perseverance  to  wade  through  the  eighteen  chap- 
ters devoted  to  explaining  them,  they  will  find  reason  to 
believe  that  an  Easter  spectacle  is  at  least  as  rational 
and  elevated  an  amusement  as  a  Roman  interlude. 
There  would  be  little  use  in  troubling  the  reader  with 
the  explanation  of  petauristee,  petaminarii,  crotocho- 
reutae,  and  such  cacophonous  polysyllables;  it  is 
enough  that  there  is  not  a  species  of  extravagance  or 
buffoonery  exhibited  in  pantomimes,  or  elsewhere, 
during  the  last  fifteen  years, — not  Madame  Saqui, 
II  Diavolo  Antonio,  or  the  mwv  ^Vio  ^^V»i  like  a  fly 
upon   the  ceiling  of  Drury  lAXke,  ^Vvo  \ii\^\.  t«a.  %bb^ 

*The  above  sketch  of  the  Koman  Vhe«t»  \»  t»my<JMA>te»>%M>w|^^ 
J^eeturea  on  JDirainatic  Literature,  sect.  -«». 


their  perfnrtnuices  rivalled,  if  not  antiH|ietcd,  in  tbit 
catalogue  dI'  rope-dancers,  liimbkre,  jiigglen.  merry- 
I,  walkers  upon  etiits,  and  tho  like.  We  nay 
nation,  aa  a  single  inEtance  of  Roman  eicellvnpc, 
that  eleiihunti  were  taught  (o  dance  on  tbe  tiglit- 
n^,  with  riders  and  lillera  on  their  back, — a  feat 
beyond  ihe  powers  even  of  Ihe  ek'|itiaiit  at  Ihe  Adolphi. 
It  is  time,  however,  to  return  to  the  buildings 
themselves;  and  we  shall  lirat  describe  the  Greek 
tlieatre,  tlie  original  model,  and  allerwsrds  nolicc 
those  points  in  which  the  Boman  theatre  diSbred 
from  It.  Thespis  performed  on  a  waggon ;  this 
nag  soon  succeeded  by  a  moveable  wooden  structure, 
which  was  put  up  and  removed  when  required.  It 
ia  Eud  that  the  first  stone  theatre  wai  creeled  in 
!  of  the  wooden  building  having  given 
waj  under  an  unusual  crowd.  However  this  mnj 
be,  it  was  erected  by  Tbemiatoclcs,  not  long  after 
Ihe  defeat  of  Xerics,  in   the  jevenlj-flrth   Olympiad. 


Hiaut«  directions,    strongly    illustrative    of    the    ii 
portance  of   the   subject,  are    given    for  cboo^ne    «. 
wpper  sitmtioa.     "  When   the    Forum   ia   £\n\a\\«4,   *. 
iea/tbf  Mituation    must    be    sought    for,    wVietcm    \\vft 

d««   trmj-   be    erected    to    exhibit    aporte    ou    &ft 


SIO  TOUPHI. 

fettit^  deye  of  the  immortal  gcxb.  For  the  ipe 
are  detained  in  their  seals  bj  the  entertainment  i 
games,  and  remaining  quiet  for  a  long  time,  thrir 
are  opened,  and  imbibe  the  draughts  of  air,  whi 
the;  come  from  marshy  or  otherwise  unhealth/  i 
will  pourinjuriom  humours  into  the  body.  Neithc 
it  front  the  south  ;  for  vrhen  the  sun  mis  the  con 
the  enclosed  air,  unable  to  escape  or  circulate,  ia  1 
and  then  extracts  and  dries  up  the  juices  of  the 
It  Is  also  to  be  carefull;  observed,  that  the  place 
dull  (surdus),  but  one  in  which  the  Toice  maj  exf 
clearly  as  possible."* 

It  is  probable  that  the  natural  sweep  of  soim 
hollowed  out  in  a  hill-side,  furnished  the  original 
of  a  theatre ;  and  the  Greelts  always  availed  tbem 
if  possible,  of  a  hill-side,  orsome  locality  which  lig 
(he  labour  of  the  building.  At  Nysw  the  1 
occupies  an  angle  in  a  ravine  partiallv  filled  up; 
is  said  that  the  only  instances  bow  known  of  G 
theatres  built  in  a  plain,  are  those  of  Mantine 
Megalopolis,  and  a  small  one  in  Asia  MiDor.f 
Roman  theatres,  on  the  other  hand,  irere  usually  el 
upon  arches,  wherever  a  suitable  wtoatian  could  be 


Conic  >«n«  tioma¥uTA.\iit«t.V<m^. 


vilhout  regard  to  economical  considerations.  Wlien  the 
nature  of  the  ground  ullowed,  the  Greeki  hewed  seals 
out  nf  the  living  rock,  and  perhaps  lined  theni  with 
marble;  when  it  was  of  softer  malerials,  the;  cxcarated 
tea  depth  suitable  to  their  purpoie,  and  formed  rou's  of 
Elone  benches  round  the  hollow.  The  building  itself 
WE!  may  divide  into  two  parts — the  KotKor, — in  Latin, 
cavea,  the  part  for  the  audience  ;  and  that  devoted  to 
the  business  of  the  play,  which  is  again  subdivided  into 
the  fpx^DYpa,  and  amfrii,  the  Orchestra  and  sUge.  So 
fiir  as  the  former  ie  concerned,  the  description  is  short 
and  simple,  and  ma;  aerve  equall}'  well  both  for  Greek 
and  Roman  architecture. 

The  KwAoii  was  bounded  by  two  concentric  circular 

arcs,  one  of  which  separated  it  from  thu  orchestra,   the 

I       other    Formed   its  extreme   outer   limit.     The   Romans 

I      seidom  sufiered  the  arc  to  exceed  a  semicircle,  or  if  it 

L      did,  the  excess  was  formed  by  two  straight  lines  drawn 

I      from   the   ends   of  the  semicircle   perpendicular   to  its 

L      diameter.     The   Greeks   commonly  used  a   larger  arc, 

I     bounded   by   radii   converginep   to   the  centre.     It   was 

I     composed   of  a  succession   ot   seats,   rising   sufficiently 

I     to  afford  each  tier  an  uninterrupted  view,  divided  into 

r      two  or   more  flights  hy  BiafiJ^aTu,  or   prtecinctiooes,   a 

sort  of  landing,  or  broad  step,  which  ran  rouad  the  whole. 

Slid   facililaled   the  access   from   one   part  to  another. 

These    ncro   again   subdivided   into   Kc;Ki3t?,    uunci,   or 

wtdges,  by  stairs,  itA/fuutd,  converging'  to  the  centre   of 

the  orchestra,  und   leading  I'roiu  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 

the   {Hiiiding.     When   the   theatres  were    large,   there 

were  commonly  intermediate  stmrcaees,  to  facilitate   the 

twcent  to  the  upper  and  broader  portion  of  these  cunei. 

The  lowest  seats,  of  course,   were  the  best,  and  were 

reserved  for  the  magistrates,  and  those  who,  by  their 

own   or  their  ancestors'  services,  had  acquired  a  right 

(^(attpla)  to  have  places  reserved  for  them.     The  Roman 

arrangement  was  aiBerent  in  this  particular,  as  we  shall 

hereafter    notice.      The    whole    was    BUtroutviei    mA 

lariBouoted  by  a  i>ortico,    to  confine   sounA   ai\4   ^"Ja 

shelter  fhim  a  passing  atorm  ;   the   upper   \\ue  ti?    -wafl 

being  coBtmued,  at  the  same  level,  to  meet  ttve^jaKV*: 


--.::i 
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the  »tage    lliat  the  voice   might  aprcad  evenly  over  the 
whuk  buildmtr   without  opportunity  to  eacape  from  one 
part  sooner  than  from  another     Still  further  to  incmue 
the  rpsonance  of  the  voice   brazen  vajea  (ft^ta),  resem- 
bling IkIU   were  pluccit  in  diflerent  parte  of  the  theatre. 
It  is  Hell  known  that  when  two  instruments  in  harmofif 
are  placed  HJlhin   the  spbcre  oi  euAi  other'*  influence, 
if  one  be  sfruek  the  other  -fciW  iW^raXe  vW  «mw™wSi«^ 
chord,   and    th  e  vibration  of  vVie  wwiwi.  •«"■»  <A  cKtoxw 
iacrcase  and  strengthen tbe  soaoAoS  A^e^sW..   '>■  tisSrafl 


on  ifiis  principle,  which  partirnlarly  suited  the  recitative 
in  which  drainalLC  canipoaitioiis  wore  delivurod,  tliu 
ancicnls  had  echeia  of  earth  and  metal,  modulmed  to  (be 
intervals  of  the  dilfercnt  notei  ol'  the  voiLc,  placed  in 
tmall  telU  under  the  bl>*(»,  in  one,  two  or  three  row», 
acconling  (o  the  extent  of  the  thntre.  Hence  it  mulled 
ihat  the  voice,  nassing  from  the  scene  s»  the  centre, 
expanded  itaelfalt  round,  and  striking  Checavitjr  of  thoiu 
vnsea,  produced  a  clearer  and  more  distinm  wund  by 
means  of  [he  consonance  of  these  different  niodula1<.'<i 
tunes,  and  extended  the  powers  of  the  speaker  to  tlio 
utmost  limits  of  the  ravea.  The  vasea  were  in  theshajK- 
of  a  bell,  fdaced  in  an  inverted  poution,  the  tide  towards 
the  audience  retting  on  a  pedestal  not  leas  than  half  a 
loot  high,  in  all  oth«-  re9])ect8  quite  free  from  ccmtaci ; 
and  in  order  to  allow  the  vibration  of  the  sound,  a  sniall 
apertnre  Vioa  left  in  the  front  of  the  leit,  about  two  feet 
long  and  half  a  foot  high.  It  is  remarkable  that  no 
writer  has  been  able  to  udduce  an  existing  example  in 
conRrination  of  the  iirinciplL's,  tor  the  etheia  ai>d  tLi-ir 
cells,  laid  down  by  Vitruviua."*  The  Roman  arcliiteeture 
hys  down  minute  and  abstruse  rules  fur  their  arrangement, 
ilepending'  entirely  oa  mathematical  and  musical  prin- 
aplee,  imintelligihle  without  considerable  acquaintance 
Kith  botb  Boiences,  and  subject  to  be  misunderstood  even 
by  the  meet  learned.  The  wonder  that  none  of  theui 
Mve  been  Ibund,  is  partly  expiained  by  Vitruvlus  himself, 
^«m  whom  we  learn  that  they  were  far  from  being 
iniTersally  used.  "  It  may  be  said  that  many  theatres 
ire  built  yearly  at  Home,  ia  none  of  which  are  theae 
nntri  vaaccB  used.  But  all  public  theatres  have  many 
Minied  surfaces,  which  resound  by  nature.  We  may 
ihserve  this  Ironi  singers,  who,  when  they  wish  to  raise 
I  loud  note,  turn  to  the  doors  of  the  scene,  and  thus 
«c«ve  a  help  tn  their  voice.  But  when  the  theatres 
re  built  of  tolid  materials,  as  stone  or  marble,  which  are 
lot  sonorous,  then  these  methods  are  to  be  employed. 
i  it  is  asked  in  what  theatre  they  are  made  use  of.,  ««i 
arenaieM  Borne;  bat  ia  different  parts  o(  V\a\v ,  vni. 
the  Gi^k  prormceg,  there  are  several.  "SSe.  \dw( 
-«™«»'.iii.^  „„,.j,.  Oa  the  Greek  ThEttre.YM- 
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also  the  authority  of  L.  Mummius,  who  destroyed  the 
theatre  of  Corinth,  and  brought  the  brazen  yases  to  Rome, 
and  dedicated  them  in  the  tempie  of  Luna.  And  many 
skilful  architects,  who  build  theatres  in  small  towns,  use 
earthenware  yases,  to  saye  expense,  which,  when  properly 
arranged,  haye  an  excellent  effect."*  It  is  said  tnat  a 
yery  complete  example  of  these  echeian  chambers  has 
been  discoyered  at  the  theatre  of  Scythopolis,  in  Syna, 
by  W.  Bankes,  Esq. 

The  rest  of  the  building  is  not  quite  so  easily  disposed 
of.  The  orchestra  or  dancing  station,  from  6px^ofuu, 
to  dance,  we  haye  already  said  was  bounded  towards  the 
audience  by  a  circular  arc.  Suppose  the  circle  completed, 
and  a  square  inscribed  in  it,  the  side  of  the  square  farthest 
from  the  audience  fixes  the  position  of  the  front  of  the 
stage.  A  tangent  to  the  circle,  drawn  parallel  to  this 
side,  determines  the  depth  of  the  stage.  The  position 
of  the  staircases  is  determined  by  the  angles  of  two 
other  squares  inscribed  in  the  circle.  Again,  draw  a 
diameter  through  the  centre  of  the  orchestra,  parallel  to 
this  side  of  the  square,  and  from  each  end  of  it,  with 
radius  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra,  describe  a 
portion  of  a  circle,  cutting  the  side  of  the  square  produced. 
Thus,  by  this  delineation  of  the  orchestra  about  three 
centres,  greater  breadth  was  giyen  both  to  it  and  the 
stage,  which  is  a  shallow  platform,  eleyated  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  behind  which  rose  the  aKTiy^y  or  scene,  a  lofty  wall, 
which  terminated  the  spectators'  yiew,  usually  adorned 
with  architectural  designs,  but  susceptible  of  variation, 
to  suit  the  plot  of  the  drama  to  be  performed.  Opposite 
to  the  centre  of  the  stage  stood  the  thymele.  The  real 
meaning  of  this  term  is  very  doubtful.  Bulinger  appears 
to  designate  by  it  all  that  part  of  the  orchestra  which  the 
chorus  actually  occupied.  Others  say  that  it  was  an 
altar,  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Dionysius. 
Pollux  describes  it  ambiguously,  as  '^au  altar  or  raised 
phti'orm  for  speaking."!  It  appears,  according  to  the 
best  opinion  we  can  form  among  eowfticting  authorities, 
to  have  been  an  elevated  platfonu  Vn.  ^tooX.  ^jJI  ^^ ^»s^ 
approached   by  steps,   and  very  ^To\i«fe\^  twi\sivaxsi^|^  ^a^ 

*  Vitruv.  V.  o.  > 
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alfar,  on  which  the  coryphaeus,  the  spokesman,  or  loader 
of  the  chorus  took  his  stand,  when  it  was  not  sinorinp, 
in  an  intermediate  situation  between  the  stage  ana  his 
comrades,  so  as,  without  mixing  in  the  action,  to  l)c  ready 
to  take  his  share  in  the  dialogue.  The  rest  of  the  chonis 
took  their  station,  and  \)eT?ormed  their  evolutions,  in  the 
orchestra,  where  lines  were  drawn  on  the  floor,  to  mark 
their  station.  They  seem  not  to  have  ranged  over  the 
whole  area,  in  which  case  they  would  often  have  l)oon 
concealed  from  a  great  part  of  the  s|>ectators  by  the 
basement  wall  of  the  koTKov.  The  space  to  which  their 
motions  did  not  extend,  is  called  Kovi<rrpa,  the  arena, 
or  place  of  sand;  but  we  know  not  its  precise  limit, 
nor  whether  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  was  elevated  above 
it.  The  whole  area  was  kept  scrupulously  clear  of 
spectators,  the  Greeks  considering  that  the  presence  of 
a  single  person  would  impede  the  equable  diflusion  of 
sound.  The  chorus  did  not  enter  over  the  stage,  but  by 
passages  which  led  from  behind  the  scene,  under  part  of 
the  auditory.  In  tragedy  it  usually  contained  fiftocn 
persons,  and  entered  and  took  its  station  either  in  three 
rows  of  five  each,  or  in  five  rows  of  three:  in  comedy  it 
consisted  of  twenty-four  members,  and  was  arranged  in 
ranks  of  four  or  six.  Usually  it  remained  in  the  orches- 
tra during  the  whole  piece;  but  sometimes  it  withdrew. 
It  was  preceded  and  regulated  by  a  flute-j)laycr.  Sonio 
times  it  divided  itself  into  two  parts,  called  Tjfjiix^pia^  senii- 
choruses,  which  ranged  themselves  on  oi)posite  sides 
of  the  orchestra ;  and  took  part  in  the  dialogue,  each 
by  its  own  coryphaeus. 

We  now  come  to  the  <rK7jv*i,  the  most  complicated  and 
obscure  division  of  the  theatre.    The  stage,  we  have  said, 
was  elevated  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  orchestra  ;  the 
wall  which  supported  it  was  called    vtroa-K'fiyiov,  and  was 
relieved  by  statues,  j)illars,  and  other  architectural  orna- 
ments.    Some  consider  all  that  was  under  the  stage,  or 
the  whole  stage  itself,  comprised  in  this  term  :^  but  it 
seems  almost  hopeless  to  ascertain  satisfactovWy  iW  ft^^^\. 
meaning  of  this,  or  several  other  technical  words.    N  ^x^ 
probably  the  terms  remained  thQ  same  whWc  iVve  cow§>V\>\v!.- 
*See  Bulinger,  and  Stuart's  «  Athens,'  vol.  W. 
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tion  varied  ;  and  another  reason  for  the  confusion  which 
exists  may  be  found  in  the  practice  of  translatini^  Greek 
words  into  Latin  words  which  were  already  applied  to  the 
Roman  theatre,  but  to  parts  not  exactly  identical  with 
those  of  the  Greek.  The  stage  itself  was,  as  we  have  said, 
a  broad  shallow  platform,  called  by  the  Greeks  Aoycibr, 
or  vpofficfiyioy,  or  by  the  Romans  pulpitum.  Behind  it 
rose  the  scene.  The  word  irpotncfirior  again  is  of  doubtful 
signification.  Schlegel  describes  it  as  a  recess  in  the 
central  part  of  the  scene.  Bulinger  says  that  '*  in  Greece, 
the  scene  was  higher  than  the  proscene,  and  the  prosoene 
than  the  pulpitum  (the  thymele,  that  is),  which  stood  in 
the  orchestra."  By  Vitruvius,  it  seems  to  be  used  for  the 
whole  space  in  front  of  the  scene,  as  its  etymoXogj  would 
indicate ;  and  we  incline  to  think  this  most  extended  sig- 
nification of  the  word  correct.  In  this  case  the  proscenium 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  \oyttoy,  the  narrow 
portion  opposite  the  centre  of  the  scene,  where  the  actors 
stood  and  spoke,  and  two  broader  portions,  at  either  end, 
which  extended  from  the  scene  to  the  seats  of  the  spec- 
tators. In  front  of  the  stage  was  a  recess  in  the  floor 
meant  to  contain  a  curtain,  which  was  drawn  up  previous 
to  the  performance,  to  conceal  the  scene.  A  flight  of  steps 
called  K\ifiaKTrip€9  led  up  from  the  thymele  to  the  stage, 
not  for  the  use  of  the  chorus,  who  never  quitted  their 
proper  station  in  the  orchestra,  but  for  the  characters  of 
the  play,  who,  when  they  were  supposed  to  come  from  a 
distance,  often  entered  by  the  orchestra.  There  was  also 
a  flight  of  steps  concealed  under  the  seats  of  the  spectators, 
called  Charon's  staircase  (Xapwvioi  KKlfioKes),  by  which 
ghosts  entered,  and  proceeded  up  the  thymele  to  the  stage. 
The  scene,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  wall,  which  rose  to 
the  level  of  the  portico  surrounding  the  koIkov.  Its  width 
was  double  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra.  **  There  are 
three  kinds  of  scenes,  each  different  and  dissimilar  to  the 
other.  The  tragic  is  composed  of  pillars,  pediments, 
statues,  and  other  princely  ornaments.  The  comic  has  the 
appearance  of  private  houses,  yj\\Xv  "vvwiQ^ft^  &c.  The 
satjrric  is  ornamented  wit\v  trees,  c»LNe^^TBo^iTl^ssw^^^^ 
other  rustic  objects,  to  resemVAe  aWA^co^r*  '''''\>c«ifc 
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IK  Ihree  door*  in  Ihc  s<*ne,*  the  ceniro  one  reprrnpnliiiK 
ipalacp.a  cavern,  or  whatever  ia  the  proper  entruice  fur 
UMfhief  chuwiter  of  tfa«  piere.  The  lectrnd  vliurH'tcr 
Men  through  ihe  righr-h>nil  door;  tijat  on  the  Id), 
iriiich  l»loaga  to  tho  teut  iin|«rlaiil  person,  is  ■  miniHl 
Mmple,  or  ■  eoliury  view.  In  traced;  the  righl-hitnU  iJoor 
belcHigs  to  guesu  :  the  left  is  •  prieon,"  In  front  of  ihn 
centrai  4oor  stood  an  alUr,  dedicated  to  Apollo  A^yieaa, 
presiding  over  ways.  TLere  were  also  entrancvt  hi  tho 
side,  and,  bb  we  have  said,  in  the  orchestra.  This  a]ipro. 
priation  of  lurlicular  entrances  to  particular  people  wna 
bcilitated  by  Iheicnall  number  of  charaeterB  uiually  intro- 
duced in  tiagvdy.  The  actors  rarely  crossed  each  oilier 
DD  the  ilHge,  but  remained  where  they  fini  came  on.  By 
Ihii  amuigcment  the  business  of  the  piece  wiia  alvrsys 
Gtrrkd  on  in  the  open  air,  luually  in  the  vestibule  oi  a 
ptJace,  or  before  a  temple ;  but  often,  as  in  the  Fr<»n&- 
Ibeiu  or  Philocteles,  among  the  grsndent  objeeU  of  nature. 
This  practice,  not  without  its  inconsistencieti  and  incon- 
venience!, was  rendered  necessary  by  the  liabila  of  the 
Greeks,  who,  like  oost  eouthsm  nations,  lived  much  in  the 
open  xir,  and  admitted  stranpera  very  sparingly  into  their 
Kiusei.  They  had  conlrivaiicea,  however,  by  which  the 
interior  could  be  represented  if  necessary.  These  doors 
led  into  a  room  behind  the  ccene  {wapairieiiriw'),  in  which 
those  incidents  were  supposed  to  take  place  which  the 
geniuB  of  the  drama  did  not  allow  to  be  exhibited  to  view, 
as  Iho  murder  of  Clylemnestra  in  the  Choephoroi,  or  of 
Agamemnon,  when  his  dying  eiqlBinatioassre  heard  iron 
whfaio.  Tberece«sea,  if  we  mayso  call  them,  at  each  end 
of  tlM  itage,  a'cre  occupied  partly  by  a  frame  consisting  of 
three  scenes,  rerdving  on  a  pivot,  thence  called  rtpdmvs, 
MHtably  omaatented,  behind  which  there  were  lateral 
tmwverse  entrances,  through  which  meuengers  or  ttavel- 
len,  or  (ometime*  sea  and  river  god«,  were  introduced  on 
the  atage.  Behind  the  scene  spacious  porticos,  someciraei 

•  Tl^*  Hr>  miKi  ff»p  doori  /■  the  tcena  of  »me  fti«itt«,  'Ckb 
«i/jii-Br-»ib4  «« /j  fflrwee,    Thetcane  or  oni  ot  lb»o'«iiiA\i«» 

;^-^^ «»«"  •^w"  cto  .>  w.|aU,  u«  bigw  »^tL  ft««< 
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enclosing  gardens,  were  erected,  for  the  audience  to  retire 
to  if  sudden  rain  should  interrupt  the  shows,  and  also  as 
a  convenient  place  for  the  chorus  to  rehearse  their  part. 
Such  was  the  construction  of  the  Greek  stage ;  inferior 
to  the  modem  stage  in  the  illusions  produced  by  perspec- 
tive, and  by  the  exquisite  skill  which  has  raised  scene- 
painting  from  a  term  of  reproach  to  an  important  branch 
of  art ;  inferior  in  splendour  of  decoration,  so  far  as  the 
gorgeous  processions,  and  the  crowds  of  mutes  and  dancers 
with  which  we  love  to  crowd  the  boards,  deserve  the  name 
of  decorations ;  above  all,  inferior,  according  to  our  no- 
tions, in  the  style  of  acting  to  which  their  observances 
confined  them.  Yet,  never  was  there  more  enthusiasm 
displayed  in  favour  of  theatrical  amusements  than  at 
Athens.  The  wealthy  choragi,  at.  whose  expense  the 
decorations  were  provided,  the  chorus  trained  and  re- 
hearsed, and  the  whole  piece  brought  out,  vied  with  each 
other  in  magnificence  as  eagerly  as  did  the  authors  in  poetic 
excellence;  and  the  same  tripod  which  recordea  tiiat 
Phrynichus  gained  the  prize,  bore  testimony  also  that  his 
success  was  partly  owing  to  the  liberality  and  taste  of 
Themistocles.  In  truth,  the  spectacle,  though  somewhat 
stiff  and  formal,  and  partaking,  as  Schlegel  has  observed, 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  bas-relief,  was  of  a  grand  and 
elevating  character ;  and,  where  the  nature  of  the  piece 
was  favourable  to  such  display,  left  nothing  to  be  wished  for 
on  the  score  of  simple  magnificence.  The  opening  of  the 
(Edipus  Tyrannus,  where  a  multitude  of  citizens  knelt  in 
supplication  before  the  altar  in  the  palace  vestibule ;  or 
the  scene  in  Prometheus,  where  the  Titan,  chained  among 
the  rocks  of  Caucasus,  is  visited  by  the  fifty  air-borne 
daughters  of  Ocean,  or  the  conclusion,  where,  unterrified 
by  the  threats  of  Hermes,  or  the  anger  of  Zeus,  they  crowd 
round  him,  resolute  not  to  abandon  their  friend,  while  the 
earth  quakes,  the  lightnings  flash  thick  around  them,  and 
conflicting  winds  mingle  air  and  sea,  might  probably  com- 
pare,  for  mere  effect,  with  the  most  successful  productions 
of  modem  machinists.  Nor  were  \5[ift  Qrtft^3«A>QsakUled  in 
the  use  of  stage  machmery.  T\iWft^^^^Vt«*»«>avv»K 
or  ii<6<rrpa,  intended  to  remedry  tVve"mcoas««vcw5fc^\^»sa.- 
ducting  all  the  action  of  tJae  p\ec»  Vo.  VJsi^  ovs^««^\s 


-/  repTMenting  the  intcriorof  edifices,  a 
/  ittg  in  them.  It  app<mr9  to  have  been  a  revolvinii;  iKirtlnl 
I  or  the  scene,  level,  and  leetningly  e  solid  part  ctr  it,  or 
I  preaenling  arecesj  capable  of  containing  at  least  oiH-oclor, 
ag  one  side  or  Ihc  other  was  presented  (o  the  audience. 
TbuB  in  the  Acharnians,  just  berore  the  peasage  abovs 
qaoted,  Diueopolis,  on  |iresentine  himieir berore  the  house 
of  £iiri  |Hdca,  is  informed  that  the  poel  cannot  be  leen. 
"  Euripides  I"  be  ezclainu,  "  £uripide«  I"  "  I  hare  no 
time,"  IS  the  anawer.  "  At  least  turn  round  to  me."  "It 
ii  imposaible."  "  Only  this  fiivoiir."  "  Well,  I  will  turn 
round,  but  Ihavenottiniotodesctiid;"and  theenej'clemB, 
turning  round,  shows  bim  seated  upon  the  first  floor  *  Dif- 
ferent from  this  was  the  iiaiinkTuia,  or  rolling  platform 
for  scagoda.  Many  other  contrivances  are  named  without 
being  described  ;  as  ^pumipiar,  the  beacon  lower,  raised 
ptobabljr  above  the  scene,  required  in  the  Agamemnon ; 
c>p»»irKD»<7<ii',  a  lofty  machine  to  produce  lightning; 
SfotTttor.,  a  vessel  tilted  with  stones,  and  rolled  along 
sheets  of  brass,  to  imitate  lliuoder ;  yipajnis,  and  ttiupiu, 
the  crane  and  ropes  by  which  actors  were  borne  into  tlie 
air;  atoKayfiov,  liie  sky  platform,  on  which  the  celes- 
tial deities  appeared  aloft ;  /nixft*^,  the  machine  by  which 
I  they  descended  ;  withothersiofacilitatetbcirappcarance 
Irom  above,  or  the  ascent  of  the  infernal  gods  and  spirits 
from  below. 

With  so  excitable  and  impetuous  an  audience  as  the 
Athenians,  tbo  task  ofan  actor  was  by  nomeunseasy.  Their 
theaUre,  as  we  have  said,  was  open  to  the  whole  people, 
however  poor :  for  originally  the  performances  were  gra- 
taitoua ;  and  when  a  price  was  charged  for  admission,  it 
was  furnished  from  the  public  funila  to  any  person  who 
applied  for  it.  Id  the  time  of  Plato  it  would  hold  about 
thirtjr  thousand  persona  :  and  this  immense  audience  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction,  or  still  more  their  displeasure, 
with  an  energr  compared  to  which  the  fir«t  ni^ht  of  a 
new  piece  ia  decorum.  Not  content  with  hooting  and 
pelting  with  R^  tmd  apples,  the  legitimate  ex^tetKim  ^l 
tAeaoiaiJ  opinion  in  all  ages,  they  sometimet  cooiw^'wi 
m  •w}iu:kj  actor  to  take  otitis  maak,  drove  \i\TO  bow,  fee. 
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stagre,  and  summoned  another  to  supply  his  place.  That 
^schines  had  been  an  actor,  and  a  bad  one,  is  one  of  the 
things  objected  to  him  by  Demosthenes  in  the  celebrated 
oration  for  the  crown.  **  You  played  a  third-rate  part;  1 
and  I  hooted  you.  You  were  driven  from  the  stage ;  and  ' 
I  hissed."  Again :  '*  You  hired  yourself  out  to  actors,  to 
play  third-rate  parts,  collecting  ngs,  grapes,  and  olives, 
like  a  fruit-seller,  from  other  men's  orchards,  receiving 
more  wounds  thus  than  in  the  conflicts  which  you,  Athe- 
nians, have  waged  concerning  your  lives ;  for  between 
you  and  your  audience  there  was  truceless,  irreconcilable 
war.  Therefore,  having  taken  many  wounds  at  their 
hands,  you  may  justly  mock  those  as  cowards  who  are 
untried  in  such  dangers."*  The  profits  of  the  stage  were 
enormous,  though  the  profession  was  not  in  high  repute. 
Pol  us,  a  celebrated  Greek  actor,  is  said  to  have  sometimes 
made  a  talent  (about  225/.)  in  two  days.  At  Rome,  also, 
the  profession  was  lucrative.  Roscius  and  .ZEIsopus,  the 
most  celebrated  of  Roman  actors,  are  known  to  have 
amassed  vast  wealth. 

In  the  Roman  theatre,  the  construction  of  the  orchestra 
and  stage  was  different.  The  former  was  still  bounded 
towards  the  cavea  by  a  semicircle.  Complete  the  circle, 
draw  the  diameters  BB,  HH,  perpendicular  to  each  other, 
and  inscribe  four  equilateral  triangles,  whose  vertices 
shall  fall  severally  upon  the  ends  of  the  diameters  ;  the 
twelve  angles  of  the  triangles  will  divide  the  circumference 
into  twelve  equal  portions.  The  side  of  the  triangle 
opposite  to  the  angle  at  Bwill  be  parallel  to  the  diameter 
IIU,  and  determines  the  place  of  the  scene,  as  HU  deter- 
mines the  front  of  the  stage,  or  pulpitum.  By  this 
construction  the  stage  is  brought  nearer  to  the  audience, 
and  made  considerably  deeper  than  in  the  Greek  theatre, 
its  depth  being  determinea  at  a  quarter  of  the  diameter 
of  the  orchestra,  which  itself  was  usually  a  third,  or 
somewhat  more,  of  the  diameter  of  the  whole  building. 
The  length  of  the  stage  was  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
orchestra.  The  increased  dcYrtYv  oi  iW  «\»%^ ^^  rendered 
necessary  by  the  greater  number  o^  ^t^\\%  ^asftw^^^sssL 
Jt;  the  chorus  and  musiciaua  \>e\iv%  ^Xvicfe^  \i«i^\s^  ^5^ 
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omtiia.  A  further  consequence  of  the  c 
laC  the  cireumference  of  the  cavea  could  not  exceed  one 
indred  and  eighty  degrees.  Sumetimes,  however,  the 
ipuaty  of  the  theatre  was  increased  by  throwing  the 
age  farther  back,  and  continuing  the  seats  in  right  lines 
ffpendicular  to  the  diameter  of  the  orcheslra.  Tliis  is 
le  case  in  the  great  theatre  at  Pompeii.  Wilhin  the 
'cfaeatra  were  circular  ranges  of  seats  for  the  senate  and 
k6rdistinguiqhedpersDn8,leaving  a  level  platform  in  the 
ntre.  The  seven  angles  which  tall  within  the  circum- 
rence  of  the  orchestra  mark  the  places  at  which  slair' 
ises  up  to  the  first  pnecinctio,  or  landing,  were  to  be 
need  ;  those  leading  from  thence  Co  the  second,  if  there 
ere  more  than  one,  were  placed  intermediately  opposite 
I  the  centre  of  each  cuneus.  The  number  of  stajreasee, 
hether  seven,  five,  or  three,  of  course  depemlei  on^iift 
K  of  the  theatre.  In  the  great  theatres  o(  Rjome,  'fcft 
^between  the  orchestra  end  first  prEC\rvCV\o,Msaaa.-^ 
f«t.n^ofRmrt....^.,.    was  reserved  lot  tW*  eai«*- 


^tirig  of  fourteen  a 
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trian  order,  tribunes,  &c. :  all  above  these  were  the  seats 
of  the  plebeians.  Women  were  appointed  bj  Augustus  to 
sit  in  the  portico,  which  encompassed  the  whole.  The 
lowest  range  of  seats  was  raised  above  the  area  of  the 
orchestra  one-sixth  of  its  diameter :  the  height  of  each  seat 
is  directed  not  to  exceed  one  foot  four  inches,  nor  to  be 
less  than  one  foot  three.  The  breadth  is  not  to  exceed 
two  feet  four  inches,  nor  to  be  less  than  one  foot  ten. 
The  stage,  to  consult  the  convenience  of  those  who  sit  in 
the  orchestra,  is  onl^  elevated  five  feet,  less  than  half  the 
height  given  to  the  Grecian  stage.  The  five  angles  of 
the  triangles  not  yet  disposed  of  determine  the  disposition 
of  the  scene.  Opposite  the  centre  one  are  the  regal 
doors ;  on  each  side  are  those  by  which  the  secondary 
characters  entered.  Behind  the  scene,  as  in  the  Greek 
theatre,  there  were  apartments  for  the  actors  to  retire 
into,  and  the  whole  was  usually  surrounded  with  porticoes 
and  gardens.  The  square  at  Fompeii  called  the  Soldiers' 
Quarters  appears  to  have  been  an  appendage  to  the  great 
theatre.  These  buildings,  being  under  cover,  served 
better  for  the  purposes  of  rehearsal  than  the  open  stage. 
A  very  beautiful  mosaic  has  been  found  in  a  house  in 
Pompeii,  representing  the  Choragus,*  or  master  of  the 
chorus,  instructing  his  actors  in  their  parts.  He  is 
represented  as  sitting  on  a  chair  in  the  Choragium,  or 
place  devoted  to  these  rehearsals,  surrounded  by  perform- 
ers :  at  his  feet,  on  a  stool,  are  the  various  masks  which 
were  used ;  another  is  behind  him  on  a  pedestal ;  these 
he  seems  about  to  distribute.  One  of  the  actors,  assisted 
by  another,  is  putting  his  arms  through  the  sleeves  of  a 
thick  shaggy  tunic ;  while  the  Choragus  appears  to  be 
addressing  him  who  has  lifted  his  mask,  that  he  may  show 
by  the  expression  of  his  countenance  his  attention  to  what 
is  being  said.  In  the  middle  of  the  picture  is  a  female, 
crowned  with  a  wreath,  playing  on  the  double  flute,  or 
perhaps  tuning  the  instrument.  Two  of  the  figures  are 
merely  covered  round  the  loins  with  goat-skins »     Behind 

*  The  Romsins  termed  Choragus  tYieTQeTaoft.^\iom  \^ciQin^^Ttts&R^ 
Chorodidaac&lua,  the  maitre  du  baVlet.    The  C\ioT^3gv»,Vu. Vi» to\«i  *wfl«i 
of  the  word,  was  the  person  at  whose  expetwe  Vhe  c\tf«x»  w&  ^s«s«s^««^ 
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the  figurea  are  represented  ihe  Ionic  eolumns  of  the 
portico,  with  its  t-nttblature ;  above  this  is  a  kind  of 
gallery,  decorated  with  figures  andvasei;  and  garlanda 
are  aJao  hung,  in  festoons,  belweon  the  colunms.  This 
mos^c  is  composed  of  very  fine  pieees  of  elass,*  and  is 
esteemed  one  of  ibc  most  beautiful  that  has  3-et  been 
discovered. 

The  earliest  theatres  at  Rome,  as  at  Athens,  were  mere 
temporary  buildings  of  wood,  removed  when  the  im- 
mediate occasion  for  tliem  was  over.  Stage-plays,  as  we 
have  said,  were  first  introduced  a.u.  391.  For  two 
hundred  years  the  Romans  continued  satisfied  witli 
ilHnding-rooDi ;  for,  in  the  year  tSi),  the  Censors  Valerius 
Hessala  and  Caius  Cassius,  wishing  to  build  a  permanent 
dieatre,  were  prevented  by  the  senate,  at  the  instance  of 
Sdpio  Nftsicu  ;  and  at  the  Mine  time  an  order  was  made 
tluit  no  peraoo  should  proride  seats  at  public  spectacles 
within  a  mile  of^e  city,  "that  the  manly  habit  of  stand- 
ing, combined  with  mentalrelaxation,  might  be  the  pecu- 
liar mark  of  the  Roman  people;"  or,  according  tol'aci- 
tut,  "lest,  if  the  people  sat,  whole  days  migiitbe  spent 
in  idleness. "f  Mummius,  the  destroyer  of  Corinth, 
transported  the  furniture  of  the  Corinthian  theatre  to 
Rome,  and,  at  bis  triumph,  represented  plays  in  the 
Grecian  manner,  for  the  first  time,  about  tneyeartilO. 
The  first  permanent  tlieatre  was  built  by  Pompey,  and 
finished  in  G99.  Up  to  that  time,  the  eediles,  or  other 
personB  who  exhibited  theatrical  amusements,  conatrucled 
edifices  on  purpose,  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  with 
such  splendour  as  would  have  seemed  meant  to  hand 
down  the  name  and  magnificence  of  the  founder  to  ihe 
latest  posterity,  instead  of  serving  merely  for  a  passing 
pageant.  But  money  lightly  earned  is  generatfy  pro- 
dtgally  spent ;  and  extreme  magnificence  in  works  of  orna- 
ment IS  seldom  consistent  with  the  happiness  of  those  at 
whose  expense  in  reality  they  are  constnicted.    The  tm- 

•  Usll]  liuljAmmpprant  (Jul  (he  small  and  An«  mon^a  tonnft.  li^ 


mense  wealth  which  s^ippticd  Ihese  coatly  pntertainiuenU 
nas  the  fruit  of  unjust  ronqiiest,  or  the  iipoils  ol'  lubjecl 
provincoB,  anil  was  thus  prodigallj  lavi^Ftl  merely  tu 
obtain  favour  in  the  people's  ej'es,  iumI  procure  other  and 
more  lucrative  appointmenta.  Celebrated  above  all  others 
are  th«  theatres  of  Scaurni  and  Curio,  which  arc  minutel; 
deffribed  by  Fliny.and  will  chow  how  fur  the  jirodigality 
End  splendour  of  ancient  Rome  surpassed  all  that  modern 
extra vE^ance  bu  ventured,  or  moilern  meani  supplied. 

"  Howb^l,  as  sumptuous  in  this  kind  as  either  C. 
Caligula  or  Nero  was,  yet  shall  they  not  enjoy  eien  the 
glorie  of  this  fame ;  for  I  will  shew  that  all  this  pride 
and  eiicesse  of  theirs  in  building  their  jiatlaces  (princca 
though  they  were  and  mighty  mouarclis)  came  nehind 
the  nrivat  norkee  of  M.  Scaurus,  whose  example  in  his 
i£dile0h  ip  was  of  bo  ill  consequence,  as  1  wot  not  whether 
ever  there  were  imythinK  that  overthrew  to  much  all  good 
manners  and  orderiie  civllite  (  in  such  sort,  as  hard  it  is 
1o  say  whether  Svlla  did  more  damage  to  the  st«te  in 
having:  a  EDnnp-iu-law  •  so  rich  nnd  mightic,  than  by  the 
proscription  of  so  many  thousand  Romano  citizens.  And 
ia  trulii,  this  Scaurus,  when  he  was  ^dilc,  caused  a 
wonderfull  peeee  of  worko  to  be  made,  and  exceeding  all 
that  ever  had  been  knowiie  wToufht  by  man's  band,  not 
only  those  that  have  been  erected  for  a  month  or  aucli  a 
tiling,  but  even  those  that  have  been  destined  for  a 
perpetuitie  ;  and  a  theatre  tt  was ;  the  scene  had  three 
itoriea,  one  above  another,  wherein  were  three  hundred 
and  threescore  coluninoa  of  marble  (a  strange  and  admir- 
ible  aght  in  that  ci tie,  which  in  times  past  coidd  not 
endure  sis  small  pillars  of  marble,  hewed  out  of  theqtwrry 
in  Mount  Hymettiw,  in  the  house  of  a  most  honourable 
personage, t  without  a  great  reproach  and  rebuke  ^ven 
unto  him  for  it) ;  the  base  and  the  nethermost  part  ofthe 
scene  was  all  of  marble,  the  middle  of  glasse  (an  excessive 
mperfluilie,  never  heard  of  before  or  after) ;  as  for  the 
uppermost,  the  boards,  plankes,  and  floores  were  guilded  ; 
the  colamneB  beneath  were  forOe  foot  Ingls,  ■*»i*Mv% 
Iwaine;  and  between  these  columncs  (aa  WiavesVcvti 
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before)  there  stood  of  statues  and  images  in  brasse  to  the 
number  of  three  thousand.  The  theatre  itself  was  able 
to  receive  fourscore  thousand  persons,  to  «it  well  and  at 
ease.*  Whereas  the  compass  of  Pompeii's  Amphitheatre 
(notwithstanding  the  citie  of  Rome  so  much  enlarged 
and  more  peopled  in  his  time)  was  devised  for  to  containe 
no  greater  number  than  fortie  thousand  seats  at  large. 
As  touching  the  other  furniture  of  this  theatre  of  Scaurus : 
in  rich  hangings,  which  were  cloth  of  gold ;  pictures, 
plaiers*  aparell,  and  other  stuffe  meet  for  to  adome  the 
stage,  there  was  such  abundance  thereof,  that  there  being 
carried  backe  to  his  house  of  pleasure  at  Tusculum  the  sur- 
plusage thereof,  over  and  above  the  daintiest  part,where- 
of  he  had  daily  use  at  Rome,  his  servants  and  slaves 
there,  upon  indignation  of  this  wast  and  monstrous  super- 
fluities of  their  maister,  set  the  sfud  countrey  house  on  fire, 
and  burnt  as  much  as  came  to  a  hundred  million  of 
sesterces,  f  Certes,  when  I  consider  and  behold  the  mon- 
strous humours  of  these  prodigall  spirits,  my  mind  is 
drawne  away  still  from  the  progresse  of  mine  intended 
journie,  and  forced  I  am  to  digresse  out  of  my  way,  and 
to  annex  unto  this  vanitie  of  Scauiiis  as  great  follie  of 
another,  not  in  masonrie  or  marble,  but  in  carpentrie  and 
timber :  and  C.  Curio  it  was,  hee  who  in  the  civile  warres 
between  Csesar  and  Pompey,  lost  his  life  in  the  quarrell 
of  Cassar.  This  gentleman,  desirous  to  shew  pleasure 
unto  the  people  of  Rome  at  the  funeral  of  his  father  de- 
ceased, as  the  manner  then  was,  and  seeing  that  he  could 
not  outgoe  Scaurus  in  rich  and  sumptuous  furniture  (for 
where  should  he  have  had  such  a  fatner-in-law  againe  as 
Sylla  ?  Where  could  he  have  found  the  like  mother  to 
Dame  Metella?  who  had  her  share  in  all  forfeitures 
and  confiscations  of  the  goods  of  outlawed  citizens  ?  And 
where  was  it  possible  for  him  to  meet  with  such  another 
father  as  M.  Scaurus,  the  principall  person  of  the  whole 
citie  so  long  together,  who  parted  stakes  with  Marius  in 
pilling  and  polling  of  the  provinces,  and  was  the  very 

*  We  may  more  than  snspect  enot  \iete.    It  \awi\cv)\«x.^'Oe«.\-,'WN  wstv- 
^'n    this  number,  the  theatre  muat  hove  \>eeTv1^<i  te«i  Vb.  ^vcmNkk- 
^'ffbty  feet  more  than  the  greatest  diaiaetef  ot  O^a^Vaft^wn.. 
r  Upwards  of  80,000/, 


reccptade  and  guUe  which  lecervcd  anJ  swallowed  all 
their  spoilssnd  jiilla^?).  And  Sunirui himeelfc  verily, 
if  he  might  have  had  all  the  goods  in  the  world,  could 
not  hava  done  as  he  did  before,  nor  make  Ihe  like  theatre 
egaine,  hy  reason  ^Ht  hia  house  at  Tusculum  was  burnt, 
where  the  cost!)'  and  rich  furniture,  the  goodliest  I've 
omtunents  which  he  had  eotten  togettier  from  all  porta  of 
the  world,  were  consumed  to  ashes ;  by  which  Rtn  yut  this 
good  he  got,  and  prerogative  above  all  other, — that  no 
man  ever  after  him  was  able  to  match  that  sumptuositie 
of  his  theatre, 

"  This  gentleman  (I  say)  Curio,  all  things  considered, 
was  put  to  his  shil^  and  devised  to  surpass  Scaurus  in 
irit,  since  he  could  not  come  neare  him  in  wealth.  And 
what  might  bis  invention  bee  1  Certes  it  U  worth  the 
knowledge,  if  there  were  no  more  but  this,  that  we  maj 
luve  joy  of  our  owne  coneerb  and  fashions,  and  rail  our- 
tdtes  worthily,  as  our  manner  is,  Majores,*  that  is  to  my, 


superior  every  way 


)  all   others.      To  come  then   t 


C.  Curio,  and  hia  cunning  device ;  he  caused  two  iheatrea 
to  be  framed  of  timber,  and  (hose  exceeding  big,  huwbeit 
■a  as  they  might  bee  turned  about  as  a  man  would  have 
them  approach  ncare  one  to  the  other,  or  be  removed 
farther  asunder  as  one  would  desire,  and  all  by  ihe  means 
of  one  binge  a  piece.  Now  he  ordered  the  matter  thus, 
that  to  behold  the  severail  stage  plaies,  and  shewes  in 
the  forenoone  before  dinner,  they  should  be  set  backe  to 
backe,  to  the  end  that  the  stages  should  not  trouble  one 
tnotber :  and  when  the  people  had  taken  their  pleasure 
that  way,  hee  turned  the  theatres  about  in  a  trice  against 
the  aftemoone,  that  they  affronted  one  another:  insomuch, 
u  by  the  meeting  of  the  homes  or  comers  of  them  Iwth 
together  in  compasse,  he  made  a  fair  round  amphitheatre 
of  it;  Bod  therein  the  middest  betweene,  he  exhibited 
indeed  unto  them  all  jointly,  a  sight  and  spectacle  of 
sword-fencers  lighting  at  sharpc,  whom  he  had  hired  liir 
that  purpose  :  but  in  truth,  a  man  may  say  more  truly, 
that  he  carried  the  whole  people  of  Kome  loimi  iwwX 
at  bis  pleasure,  bound  sure  ytiough  for  slkrin^^  ot  itmciO")- 

1.1 
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ing.  Now  let  us  come  to  the  point,  and  consider  a  littlo 
better  of  this  thing.  What  should  a  man  wonder  at  most 
therein,  the  deviser  or  the  devise  itselfe  ?  The  workeman 
of  this  fabricke,  or  the  maister  that  sat  him  on  worke  ? 
Whether  of  the  twaine  is  more  admireable,  either  the 
venterous  head  of  him  that  devised  it,  or  the  bold  heart 
of  him  that  undertooke  it  ?  to  command  such  a  thing  to 
be  done,  or  to  obey  and  yield  to  goe  in  hand  with  it? 
But  when  we  have  said  all  that  we  can,  the  fdlie  of  the 
blind  and  bold  people  of  Rome  went  beyond  all,  who 
trusted  such  a  ticklish  frame,  and  durst  sit  there  in  a  scat 
so  moveable.  Loe  where  a  man  might  have  seen  the 
bodie  of  that  people,  which  is  commander  and  ruler  of  the 
whole  earth, ^he  conquerour  of  the  world,  the  disposer  of 
kingdoms  and  realms  at  their  pleasure,  the  divider  of 
countries  and  nations  at  their  will,  the  giver  of  lawes  to 
forraine  states,  the  vicegerent  of  the  immortall  gods  under 
heaven,  and  representing  their  image  unto  all  mankind: 
hanging  in  the  dr  within  a  frame,  rejoicing  and  readie 
to  clap  hands  at  their  owne  daunger.  What  a  cheape 
market  of  men's  lives  was  here  toward  I  What  was  the 
loss  at  Cannae  to  this  hazard,  that  they  should  complaine 
so  much  as  they  doe  of  Cannae?  How  neare  unto  a 
mischeife  were  they,  which  might  have  happened  hereby 
in  the  turning  of  a  hand  ?  Certes,  when  there  is  newes 
come  of  a  cittie  swallowed  up  by  a  wide  chinke  and 
opening  of  the  earth,  all  men  generally  in  a  publicke 
commiseration  doe  greeve  thereat,  and  there  is  not  one 
but  his  heart  doth  yearne ;  and  yet,  behold  the  universal 
state  and  people  of  Rome,  as  if  they  were  put  into  a 
couple  of  barkes,  supported  betweene  heaven  and  earth, 
and  sitting  at  the  devotion  onely  of  two  hinges.  And 
what  spectacle  doe  they  behold,  a  number  of  fencers  try- 
ing it  out  with  unrebated  swords  ?  nay,  y wis,  but  even 
themselves  rather  entered  into  a  most  desperat  fight,  and 
at  the  point  to  breake  their  necks  every  mother's  son,  if 
the  scaffold  /ailed  never  so  little,  and  the  frame  went  out 
of  joint :  and  by  this  hanging  o?  \3tte  Vr^^  m  >^fe  ^t  \& 
fa  vour  carried  at  the  election  Tot  tnWtve^.  N^>BaX.^\sv\^>cNfc 
man  with  them  might  bee  bee  (,vb\tvVfc  ^wC^  v^^^Owcv^ 
nnto  them  from  the  Rostra?     N^b«A.  v{ovx\^^^^^^^^ 
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to  jiTOpose,  having  audience  in  that  iiublic  |ilac-c  before 
them,  who  could  pi?r»uadc  Ihem  tlius,  as  he  did,  lo  nit 
upon  such  turning  and  licklisli  thealrea '/  And  in  liulh, 
if  we  will  consider  thia  pageant  uprigiit,  wc  must  necdi 
conrcaae  and  may  be  bold  to  aay,  that  Curio  had  alt  tbe 
people  of  Rome  to  perlbrme  a  bmve  skirniish  and  eombal, 
indeed  to  honour  and  aoleinnize  the  funerali  of  his  father 
before  hi»  tombc.  And  yet  here  h  not  all :  for  he  waa  at 
his  chaimge  and  varietieofmaeniiiceatsheweH :  and  when 
he  perceived  once  that  the  liookea  of  hii  frame  were 
stretched  ynough  and  began  lo  bn  out  of  order,  hoe  kept 
them  Btill  close  logelher  round  in  forme  of  a  [lei'fect 
amphitheatre,  and  Ibe  very  last  day  of  his  fiinerull  solem- 
nilies,  upon  tvfo  stages  just  iu  the  middeat,  he  represented 
tvreatlera  and  other  champions  to  performe  their  devoire, 
and  then  all  on  a  suddoine,  causing  the  Raid  stages  to  be 
dbfoined  and  haled  one  from  another  a  contrary  way,  he 
brought  forth  the  same  day  the  fenceniand  sword -players 
who  had  woon  tlie  prise,  and  wilh  that  shew  made  an  end 
of  all.  Ste  ivhat  Curio  wa-i  ai>le  lo  duu !  and  yet  mis  he 
neither  kin^'  nor  Kesar  :  he  was  not  so  ninth  as  a  general! 
or  commaunder  of  an  armie ;  nay,  hee  was  not  named  for 
any  great  i^ch  man  ;  aa  whose  principal!  state  depended 
upon  this,  that  when  the  great  men  of  the  citie,  Cajsar  and 
Pompey,  were  skuffling  together  by  the  eares,  hec  knew 
well  how  to  fish  in  a  troubled  water."" 
The  first  permanent  theatre  was  constructed  by  Potn- 

ey,  after  he  returned  from  Asia,  at  the  close  of  the 
ithridatic  war.  Plutarch  says,  that,  stopping  at  Micy- 
lene,  on  his  way  home,  he  attended  some  oramatic  repre- 
•entations  diere,  and  was  so  much  struck  with  the  building, 
that  he  determined  to  erect  one  on  the  same  plan,  but 
with  greater  splendour,  at  Rome.  It  was  not  completed 
until  his  second  consulship,  in  the  year  699 ;  and  even  in 
that  luxurious  age,  either  the  ancient  jealousy  of  perma- 
nent theatres  still  remained,  or  he  was  afraid  of  raising 
envy,  and  prejudicing  his  popularity,  by  giving  his  own 
iiame  la  so  magiiiiicent  and  proud  a  Biructtwe",  tQt\*W\\\. 
atempleofVenm  Vi'ctiii,  the  Con(iuereB6,tt\,tiifc\v\^eA 
part  of  Ibe  carea,  and  dedicated  the  who\B  to  \lOT,»^a^Hi^ 
•PliD.,  Hist.  NM.  a»iii.a4. 
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in  the  edict  by  which  he  summoned  the  citizens  to  the 
dedication,  that  he  had  built  a  temple  to  Venus,  *'  under 
,  which,"  he  said,  *'  I  have  placed  tiers  of  seats,  to  behold 
spectacles."  It  would  contain  40,000  spectators.  Sub- 
joined to  this  building,  and  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment, were  his  own  house,  a  portico,  basilica,  and 
curia.  It  was  in  the  latter  that  CsBsar  was  slain,  after  which 
it  was  shut  up.  It  was  splendidly  ornamented  vith 
statues  by  eminent  artists ;  among  them  were  the  images 
of  fourteen  nations,  those  perhaps  whom  he  claimed  to 
have  conquered.  Near  it,  m  later  times,  stood  a  remark- 
able colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  Being  injured  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
it  was  repaired  by  Caligula,  and  was  again  burnt,  and 
restored  by  Claudius.  It  was  burnt  a  third  time  in  the 
reign  of  Titus.  Nero  gilded  the  scene,  the  theatre,  and 
every  thing  employed  in  the  performance,  to  make  an 
exhibition  of  his  magnificence  to  a  royal  visitor,  Teridates, 
king  of  Armenia  ;  the  very  awning  was  purple,  studded 
with  golden  stars,  representing  the  heavens,  and  in  the 
centre  was  an  embroidered  representation  of  himself,  as 
the  sun  guiding  his  chariot. 

The  next  permanent  theatre  was  built  by  Augustus, 
and  named  by  him  after  his  favourite,  Marcellus,  who 
died  before  it  was  completed.  It  stood  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  Capitol,  near  the  Tarpeian  rock,  on  the 
spot  where  Julius  Caesar  had  proposed  to  build  one  of 
surpassing  magnitude.  It  is  called  by  Ovid  the  marble 
theatre,  either  from  being  built  of  that  material,  or 
because  four  columns,  of  remarkable  size,  taken  from 
the  atrium  of  Scaurus's  house,  stood  in  it.  Yitruvius  is 
generally  reported  to  have  been  the  architect  of  this 
building,  which  would  contain  30,000  persons.  A  third 
theatre  was  built  by  Cornelius  Balbus,  at  the  instance 
of  Augustus.  These  three  all  stood  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Circus  Flaminius;  traces  of  them  still  remain, 
which  win  be  found  in  the  map  of  ancient  Rome.  We 
do  not  read  of  any  more  separate  \.\v«»Xxe&  Wva^  built  \ 
but  they  were  sometimes  tAaced  as  a^^\Aa^%%  \ft  >^^ 

magniBcent  Thermae,  which  abovxl  iVja^  \:\m<i  \\.  >«ws«. 

the  fashion  to  construct. 


}  roof  these  *att  areu  was  probably  bejond  the 
architectiinil  Ktill  of  the  RonmnN  ;  nor,  11  ihiu  (^rered, 
coald  they  well  have  been  jirojierlj'  and  aiifficicDlly 
lighted.  Smaller  theatres,  howerer,  vera  tomctiiiiea 
roofed,  as  was  {the  lesser  one  at  Pompeii ;  and  tha  cclc- 
bratt^d  Ilerodes  Attifus  built  two  roofed  theatres,  one  at 
Athens,  the  other  at  Corinth  ;  tbie,  however,  was  at  a 
luueh  later  period.  Originally,  the  Romang  dcfeniled 
ihemselvea  from  the  snn  by  broad-brimmed  hata,  enlled 
cuusiie,  or  pilei  Thessalici ;  and  frum  the  ruin  by  oientlcB 
or  hoods.  It  was  the  Campaniani,  who  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch  every  refinement  of  luiiury,  who  first  devised 
the  Dtcans  of  eoveiing  their  theatres  with  awnings,  by 
mcana  of  cords  stretched  across  the  cavea,  and  alUched 
to  masts  which  passed  through  perlbraCed  blocks  of  atone 
deeply  bedded  in  ihesolid  wall.  But  we  shall  treat  this 
BubjecC  more  fully  in  the  chapter  which  relates  to  amphi- 
theatres. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  Quarter  of  the  The- 
atres, whicii  is  inferior  only  to  flint  of  ihe  Fonim  in  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  its  buildings.  As  the  tutior  was 
especially  dedicated  to  business,  so  was  ibe  former  to 
jileasure ;  and  we  here  find  ample  provision  made  lor  the 
gratitication  of  the  citizens,  not  only  by  dramatic  enter- 
tainments, but  by  spacious  porticoes,  and  lai^  areas, 
which  probably  were  planted  and  adorned  with  flowers. 
It  iraa  in  such  places  as  these,  under  the  shade  of  colon- 
nadea,  or  in  the  open  air,  as  the  weather  might  invite, 
in  each  other's  company,  that  the  Italians  loved  to  take 
the  mild  exercise  which  suited  the  climate;  or  when  Ihey 
engaged  in  more  violent  exercise,  it  was  in  athletic  games, 
or  similar  pursuits :  to  take  a  walk,  in  the  English  accept- 
ation of  the  term,  was  a  thing  that  no  one  ever  thought 
of  doing  for  pleasure.  The  theatres  themselves,  of  course, 
are  small  and  plain,  compared  with  those  magnificent 
edifices  at  Rome  which  we  have  described ;  yet  they 
bear  the  remains  of  considerable  magniticence,  and  tha 
larger  at  least  would  be  considered  of  great  size  in  any 
modem  capital.  The  approach  to  tiiem  miJsVWift  ««&• 
biaed  convenience  and  beauty  in  no  common  fee^cMi. 
Juat  at  the  pomt  where  the  t«o  toulea  ^i«m  V'a^i"?'^^- 
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unite,  there  stands  a  propyleum,  or  vestibule,  of  ciffht 
Ionic  columns  in  AntiSy  raised  upon  two  steps,  one  root 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  thirteen  feet  four  inches 
high.  In  the  mouldings  of  the  entablature  an  artifice 
has  been  employed  by  the  architect,  to  produce  an  eiiect 
as  if  black  lines  haa  been  painted.  This  is  done  by 
cutting  deep  narrow  lines  under  the  projecting  mould- 
ings, allowing  of  no  reflection,  and  consequently  pro- 
ducing a  sharp  and  black  shadow.  In  front  of  one  of  the 
columns  is  a  fountain,  that  never-absent  article  of  Pom- 
peian  comfort,  supplied  with  water  through  a  mask 
sculptured  in  stone.  A  marble  basin  or  patera  is  also 
attached  to  one  of  the  columns  of  the  portico,  facing  you 
as  you  enter,  which  was  fed  by  pipes  carried  up  through 
the  centre  of  the  column.  In  this  vestibule  some  articles 
of  gold  and  silver  were  found,  together  with  an  emerald 
ring.  This  leads  into  an  extensive  colonnade  of  the 
Doric  order ;  between  the  pillars  of  which  were  iron 
bars,  to  confine  the  crowd  within  them.  It  is  not  com- 
pletely cleared  out,  and  the  dimensions,  therefore,  not 
accurately  known,  but  in  form  it  is  triangular,  and  the 
s^reater  side  appears  to  have  been  about  450  feet  in 
length,  and  the  other  two  about  250  or  300  feet.  Within 
this  ample  area  are  the  remains  of  a  sacred  edifice,  called, 
from  its  style  of  architecture,  the  Greek  temple,  other- 
wise the  temple  of  Hercules.  This,  from  its  size,  ar- 
rangement, and  style  of  art,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
buildings  in  Pompeii.  The  Count  de  Clarac*  dates  its 
erection  about  eight  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
aera;  and  if  this  remote  antiquity  can  be  maintained,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  existing  of  Grecian 
art,  and  must  have  been  erected  by  some  of  the  earliest 
Grecian  colonists.  It  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  state  ; 
the  few  indications  that  can  be  relied  on  seem  to  prove 
that  it  had  an  entire  peristyle  of  columns,  three  feet  ten 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  diminishing  at  the  top  to 
three  feet,  and  about  four  and  a  half  diameters,  or  seven- 
fee/?  feet  six  inches  high,  compnsmg  se\%Tv  csAxwaxvi  ou 
the  north-west  and  south-east  frotvts,  wv^  ^X^vq^ti  wv  ^"mSsv 
of  the  sides.     The  intercolummalvoxva  ac^  om  eCxwaRXst 

♦  See  Pompeii,  par  le  Comt«  AeC\«iw>. 


and  two-nlnlliB.  This  is  ono  of  ihc  (i"«  ii 
ancient  building  having  an  uneven  ijiiintwr  ol'  columns  In 
front,  and  eonae(|uently  an  odd  one  in  the  cenlre ;  annther 
instance  occurs  in  the  basilica  of  Pawlum.  The  CHpilHli 
belong  to  the  Givciui  Doric  i  the  abecus,  or  fiat  stone  at 
ihe  top,  is  four  leet  cieven  inchea  aquare,  and  the  nhola 
rapitai  peculiar,  inasmuch  at  the  stone  out  of  which  it  is 
Korlied  iiicludoB  no  part  of  the  shart.  Its  great  depth 
(one  foot  ten  inches  and  a  quarter)  and  bold  projection 
indicate  a  very  ancient  character ;'  and  the  masonry  has 
been  covered  with  fine  stucco.  The  cell  appears  to  ham 
been  divided  into  several  comrmrtinenls,  jiavcd  with 
nioeuc,  and  there  geem  to  have  been  two  enlrancvs  from 
llio  portico,  one  on  each  side  of  the  centre  column.  'I'ho 
whole  building  stands  upon  a  podium  or  basement,  raised 
five  Bteps  almve  the  level  of  ihe  ground.  In  front  there 
is  a  furlber  flirhl  of  live  steps ;  tbew  are  entire,  but 
much  yiom.  Tue  total  length  of  the  building,  including 
the  podium,  but  not  the  flight  of  steps,  is  about  ISO,  its 
breudlh  ulniiit  70  Ibct.  licforo  the  Mpjis  is  an  enclosure, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  ])en  to  contain  victims,  and  by 
ill  side  tM'o  altars.  A  little  farther  olF  stands  a  small 
Dtonopteral  building,  of  the  Doiic  order,  covering  a 
jHiteal,  or  well,  from  which  the  water  required  in  the 
tcmpl«  was  drawn.  Otherwise  it  has  been  called  a 
bidcntnl,  or  locus  fplminatus,  a  spot  where  a  thunderbolt 
baa  fallen.  Such  Bj)ots  were  held  in  especial  awe  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  set  apart  as  sacred  to  Pluto  and 
infernal  deities.  The  method  of  its  construction  will  suit 
either  supposition.  Eight  columns  of  tufa,  one  foot  lour 
inches  in  diameter,  supported  a  circular  epistyle  and 
roof.  Under  this  is  a  structure  resembling  a  circular 
perforated  altar,  such  as  was  commonly  placed  for  security 
round  the  mouth  of  wells.  Exactly  tbe  aame  covering 
was  placed  over  a  bidental,  and  in  either  case  it  was  alike 
called  puteal. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  temple  was  erected  on 
tbe  aite  of  a  still  older  pottery,  from  l\ie  llTa^TufoS*  (A 
r«fet  and  liles  which  have  been   discoveTed  wiict  fti* 
btue.     T/iia  spot  is  elevated  tonsideraUy  8bo\eftve\t-»'i 
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of  the  plain,  which  it  overlooks,  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  highest  part  of  the  isolated  eminence  on  which 
Pompeii  was  built.  Near  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
building  is  an  exedra,  or  seat,  placed  to  afford  the 
worshippers  and  others  the  Aill  enjoyment  of  the 
magnificent  and  extensive  view.  The  seat  is  semicir- 
cular, like  those  in  the  Street  of  Tombs.  Anciently, 
the  sea  seems  to  have  washed  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where 
now  the  road  runs  from  Naples  to  Nocera,  on  the  brow 
of  which  it  is  built ;  and  beyond  a  noble  prospect  pre* 
sented  itself  to  the  eye,  embracing  Castellamare,  Vico, 
Sorrento,  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  and  the  island  of 
Capri,  with  almost  the  entire  expanse  of  the  dark  blue 
bay  of  Naples.  The  city  wall  appears  to  have  bounded 
the  area  upon  this,  the  south  side,  so  that  the  portico, 
which  would  have  interrupted  the  view,  was  only  con- 
tinued along  two  sides,  rarallel  to  the  eastern  portico 
there  runs  a  long  wall,  terminated  at  one  end  by  the 
altars  already  mentioned,  and  at  the  other  by  a  pedestal 
(see  opposite  page)  inscribed — 

M.  CLAUDIO.  M.F.  MARCELLO.  PATRONO. 

In  the  eastern  portico  are  four  entrances  to  difierent 
parts  of  the  theatre.     The  two  first,  as  you  enter,  lead 
into  a  large  circular  corridor  surrounding  the  whole  cavea : 
the  third  opens  on  an  area  behind  the  scene,  from  which 
there  is  a  communication  with  the  orchestra  and  privi- 
leged seats :  the  fourth  led  down  a  long  flight  of  steps, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  you  turn,  on  the  right,  into  the 
soldiers'  quarter,  on  the  left,  into  the  area  already  men- 
tioned.    The  corridor  is  arched  over :  it  has  two  other 
entrances,  one  by  a  large  passage  from  the  east  side, 
another  from  a  smaller  passage  on  the  north.     Six  inner 
doors,  called  voraitoria,  opened  on  an  equal  number  of 
staircases,  which  ran  down  to  the  first  praecinctio.     The 
theatre  is  formed  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  corridor 
being  the  highest  part,  so  that  the  audience,  upon  enter- 
ing,  descended  at  once  to  t\\e\T  sea\&*,  w\d  vW  N^t  stair- 
cases,  which  conducted  to  t\\e  \i\)i^t  &%a.\s  ^i^  \X\^  Vj£v^^\x^%» 
&nd  amphitheatres  at  Rome,  were  sav^d.    ^n  \5cie  ^\^^  ^1 
^^e   first   entrance  is  a  staircase  yi\vvc\\  \^Sl  >^^  \a  ^ 
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bered.  There  is  space  to  contain  about  five  thousand 
persons.*  Here  the  middle  di^es  sat,  usually  upon 
cushions  which  they  brought  with  them ;  the  men  of  rank 
sat  in  the  orchestra  below  on  chairs  of  state  carried 
thither  by  their  slaves.  Flanking  the  orchestra,  and 
elevated  considerably  above  it,  are  observable  two  divi- 
sions, appropriated,  one  perhaps  to  the  proconsul,  or 
duumvirs  and  their  officers,  the  other  to  the  vestal  vir- 
gins, or  to  the  use  of  the  person  who  gaVe  the  enter- 
tainments. This  is  the  more  likely,  because  in  the 
smaller  theatre,  where  these  boxes,  if  we  may  call  them 
so,  are  also  found,  they  have  a  communication  with  the 
stage. 

This  theatre  appears  to  have  been  entirely  covered  with 
marble ;  the  benches  of  the  cavea  were  of  marble,  the 
orchestra  was  of  marble,  the  scene  with  all  its  ornaments 
was  also  of  marble  ;  and  yet  of  this  profusion  of  marble 
only  a  few  fragments  remain.  It  appears,  from  an  in- 
scription found  in  it,  to  have  been  erected,  or  much 
improved,  by  one  Holconius  Rufus.  Upon  the  first  step 
of  the  orchestra  was  another  inscription,  composed  of 
bronze  letters  let  into  the  marble.  The  metal  has  been 
carried  away,  but  the  cavities  in  the  marble  still  remain. 
They  were  placed  so  as  partly  to  encompass  a  statue,  and 
run  thus ;— M.  HOLCONIO.  M.  F.  RVFO.  II.  V. 
I.D.  QVINQVIENS.  ITER.  QVINQ.  TRIE.  MIL. 
A.  P.  FLAMEN  AVG.  PATR.  COLON.  D.D.— 
signifying,  that  the  colony  dedicated  this  to  its  patron,  M. 
Ilolconius  Rufus,  son  of  Marcus :  then  follow  his  titles. 
In  the  middle  of  this  inscription  is  a  vacant  space,  where 
probably  stood  the  statue  of  Holconius,  as  the  cramps, 
by  which  something  was  fastened,  still  remain  ;  or  pos- 
sibly it  may  have  been  an  altar,  as  it  was  the  custom  among 
the  ancients  to  sacrifice  to  Bacchus  in  the  theatre.  The 
annexed  view  represents  the  building  which  we  have  been 
describing,  as  seen  from  one  of  the  entrances  leading  to 
the  orchestra,  having  on  the  right  hand  the  scene.  In 
the  wall  which  supported  the  ironl  o^  xJ^v^  «\3a%^  «x^  %fcNViw 
recesses,  similar  to  those  discovereCimXltv^xVi^a.vc^^X.'^^x- 

•  DonaldBon's  "Pom^u. 


PlaW-pkyer,  «*■•  •  i^«ihi(  it  Pwnpeli .• 

These  have  been  wppoaed  to  be  occupied  liy 


«99 

'3  uf  Steps  wbieh  encircled  it ;  tlii-n  itie 
csvea,  despoiled  of  ils  marble,  but  still  ahowiog  tlic  liuea 
)f  benches,  and  stairs  dlviiliiig  Iheiu  into  cunei,  Bud  llie 
''  jria,  ordoorsorcntniiice,  Stillhi?ber  isiJienomen'a 
/,  and  aboFe  tliut  the  external  nidt,  which  never  wtu 
el/  buried,  oad  uiiglit  heve  jHMOted  out  to  an/ curloiu 
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observer,  the  exact  situation  of  Pompeii.  In  our  general 
view,  the  reader  will  observe  one  of  the  masts  which  sup** 
ported  the  velarium,  or  awning,  restored:  it  passed 
through  two  rines  of  stone  projecting  from  the  internal 
face  of  the  wall.  At  the  Coliseum  these  masts  were 
supported  by  consoles  on  the  outside. 

Of  the  scene  itself  we  have  little  to  say.  Enough  re« 
mains  to  show  that  the  three  chief  doors  were  situated  in 
deep  recesses ;  those  at  the  sides  rectangular,  the  central 
one  circular.  In  front  of  the  latter  were  two  columns. 
Behind  it  is  the  postsccnium.  From  the  eastern  side  of 
the  stage  a  covered  portico  led  into  the  orchestra  of  the 
small  theatre,  and  seems  to  have  been  meant  as  a  commu- 
nication between  the  privileged  seats  of  either  house,  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  them.  At 
the  end  of  this  portico  is  another  communication,  with  the 
square  called  the  Soldiers'  Quarters. 

The  same  plan  and  the  same  disposition  of  parts  are 
observable  in  the  small  theatre.  In  form,  however,  it  is 
different,  and  approaches  nearer  to  a  rectangle,  the  horns 
of  the  semicircle  being  cut  off  by  lines  drawn  perpendicular 
to  the  front  of  the  stage.  Another  and  a  more  remark- 
able difference  is,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  permanently 
roofed,  from  the  following  inscription: — 

C.  QVINCmVS .  C.  F.  VALG. 

M.  POBCrvs.M.  F. 

DVO.  VIR.  DEC.  DECK. 

THEATRVM^.  TECTVM 

FAC .  LOCAR .  EIDEMQ  .  FROB. 

**  Caius  Quinctius  Valgus,  son  of  Caius,  and  Marcus 
Porcius,  son  of  Marcus,  Duumvirs  by  a  decree  of  the 
Decurions,  let  out  the  covered  theatre  to  be  erected  by 
contract,  and  the  same  approved  it."    It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  shortly  afler  the  end  of  the  Social  war, 
and  is  inferior  to  the  other  theatre  in  decoration  and  con- 
struct'jon.    It  is  built  of  the  tufa  of  Nocera,  but  the  stairs 
which  separate  the  cunei  are  of  a^vexy  VvatAY^Mvian  lava, 
vf-eJl  fitted  to  withstand  the  constawl  ae\\oxv  ^A  ^sr.c«v^\w^ 
and  descending  feet.     The  front  yfaW  o^  \\\e  Yt^«^««^:!«s^> 
the  scene,  and  the  pavement  of  tbe  0TcVve&Vi«L,^«'&«o5^^^1 


marble.  The  latter  ia  of  various  colours :  African  breccia, 
giallo  antico,  and  a  purple  marble.  A  band  of  marble, 
striped  grey  and  white,  runs  across  it  from  end  to  end  of 
the  «eati.  in  which  are  inlaid  letteraofbroniie,  eight  inches 
and  &  half  lonjr,  and  level  with  the  surface,  forming  the 
T6i)otr}ng  inscription : — 

M.  ocvLATiva.M.  p.  vERi's.uvia.?ao  .mova. 
"Mtcu.  OcnJ^Hus  Veruo,  son  of  Marms,  \)a>im'.«  K« 
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the  games,"  signifpring,  probably,  that  he  laid  down  the 
pavemeiit  Within  the  orchestra  itself  there  were  four 
tiers  of  benches,  upon  which  were  daoed  the  bisellii,  or 
chairs  of  state,  upon  which  the  municipal  authorities  and 
persons  of  distinction  sat.  .  These  were  usually  made  of 
bronze,  handsomely  ornamented,  and  supported  by  four 
legs.  The  Romans  always  provided  conspicuous  and  dis- 
tinct seats  for  their  magistrates.  The  curule  chair,  com* 
posed  of  ivory,  was  peculiar  to  those  of  the  metropolis : 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  and  municipalities  placed 
their  authorities  upon  a  large  chair,  capable  of  containing 
two  persons,  though  only  one  occupied  it,  whence  this  seat 
of  honour  was  called  bisellius.  An  inscription  found  at 
Nocera  tells  us  that  the  perpetual  Duumvirate  was  con- 
ferred on  one  M.  Yirtius ;  and  beneath  is  carved  the 
bisellius  with  its  footstool  rscabellum),  and  two  lictors  at 
the  side,  as  the  insignia  of  the  Duumvirate.  Two  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Street  of  Tombs  lead  us  to  infer  that  this 
distinction  was  highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  and  only 

fiven  to  persons  of  eminent  services  or  distinguished  merit. 
Jnder  both  of  them  bisellii,  with  their  footstools  and 
cushions,  are  carved.  These  bisellii  were  of  several  forms 
and  different  heights,  according  to  the  places  for  which 
they  were  intended :  the  highest,  probably,  were  meant 
for  the  highest  authorities :  but  high  and  low  they  had 
footstools,  of  one,  two,  three,  or  even  more  steps.  Two 
have  been  found  at  Pompeii,  of  one  of  which  we  have 
given  an  engraving.  In  form  and  ornament  they  are  much 
alike,  but  they  are  very  unequal  in  height.  Both  are 
made  of  bronze,  inlaid  with  silver.  In  execution  and 
elegance  they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  anything  of  the 
kind  in  modern  art,  and  in  the  workmanship  an  extraor- 
dinary finish  and  accuracy  are  visible.  These  were  placed, 
as  we  have  said,  on  the  four  ranges  of  steps  within  the  or- 
chestra, which  are  not  so  deep  as  the  steps  of  the  cavea, 
nor  have  they  places  hollowed  out  for  the  feet,  to  defend 
the  hacka  of  the  inferior  row  of  s()ectators,  the  different 
arrangement  of  seats  making  tVi\a  xmxv^cesswr^ . 
In  the  view  of  this  small  t\\eaXTe  >n>d\0[v  \^  %v*«5^> 
the  reader  will  plainly  see  t\\e  difteteuX.  \sa\.^  ^aJl  'C^v'S; 
building.      Behind    the   four  beucVvea  oi  XW  oxe>Mt%Nr 


-^ 


ea  a  hi^h  panpet,  which  separated  ftv«  ■^TviW^si. 
'  anpnrileged  seats  Behind  this  lau  ftve  ■?«»- 
tio  or  Jandiag,  eccessible    from  beVow  >3^  *i*  ^««i 
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curved  steps  at  each  end  of  the  orchestra.  Two  of 
the  stairs  are  visible,  and  a  complete  cuneus  included 
between  them.  Above  the  cavea  is  the  gallery  for 
women.  The  cavea  contained  seventeen  rows  of 
seats :  the  only  direct  access  to  it  is  by  a  passage  behind, 
also  communicating  with  the  orchestra  of  the  large 
theatre,  which  opens  into  a  circular  corridor,  where  are 
the  vomitoria  and  stairs  to  ascend  to  the  gallery.  It  has 
been  computed  that  there  is  accommodation  for  fifteen 
hundred  persons.  The  ends  of  the  parapet  are  ornamented 
with  winged  griffins*  legs:  behind,  two  sculptured 
figures,  stoutly  proportioned,  appear  to  support  the  side- 
wall  of  the  cavea,  upon  which  ponderous  bronze  cande- 
labra formerly  stood.  To  the  left  are  the  stage,  scene, 
and  postscenium.  The  centre  door,  or  valvae  regiee, 
and  one  of  the  side  ones,  are  visible,  and  the  wall  of  the 
postscenium  closes  the  view  behind.  The  cavity  running 
along  the  front  of  the  stage  was  most  likely  meant  to 
hold  the  curtain,  which  was  raised,  not  let  down,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  conceal  the  scene.  The  marble 
facings  of  this  part  of  the  building  seem  to  have  been 
carried  away  after  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  In  front, 
there  appear  two  entmnces,  one  to  the  scene,  the  other 
to  the  orchestra  :  between  them  is  a  flight  of  steps  which 
led  up  to  the  chamber  or  box  above  mentioned,  as  set 
apart  probably  for  the  person  who  celebrated  the  games. 
Adjoining  the  small  theatre  stands  a  large  rectangular 
enclosure,  called  Forum  Nundinarium,  or  provision 
market,  by  some, — by  others,  the  soldiers*  quarters.  It 
is  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet  long  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  wide,  surrounded  by  a  Doric  colon- 
nade, having  twenty-two  columns  on  the  longer  sides, 
and  seventeen  on  the  shorter.  Under  this  colonnade 
are  a  number  of  small  chambers,  which  it  is  supposed 
were  occupied  by  butchers,  and  venders  of  vegetables, 
meats,  and  liquors.  In  one  of  these,  utensils  for  the 
manufactory  oi  soap  were  discovered  ;  in  another  an  oil- 
tnill ;  in  another ^  supposed  to  Via\e  V^eeu.  «l  ^.mwv^  stacks 
were  found :  in  another  were  pieces  o^  arKvw«^^\NWM» 
Jt  is  called  the  giiard-room.  The  coVxxmxva  we  wftaXT>aR\sA 
^^'voJcanic  tufa,  fluted  two-tbirda  oi  \.W\TVe\^V\.,«ss^T^ 
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with  stucco,  and  punted,  the  lower  part  red,  and  the 
upper  alternately  red  and  yellow,  except  the  two  centre 
ones  of  the  east  and  west  side,  the  upper  parts  of  which 
are  blue.  Various  inscriptions  are  tracea  with  a  hard 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  ninth  column  of  the  east  side ; 
among  them,  the  representation  of  a  figliti;ig  Gladiator, 
with  these  letters — ^XX.  Valerius.  The  surrounding 
walls  were  also  covered  with  stucco,  painted  red  below, 
with  yellow  above,  and  the  lower  chambers  had  red  lines 
and  ornaments  rudely  executed  on  a  yellow  ground.  On 
the  north-eastern  side  there  was  a  direct  communication 
with  both  theatres,  and  its  porticoes  must  have  been  of 
great  utility  to  the  spectators,  affording  additional  shelter 
from  the  rains,  when  the  porticoes  of  the  great  theatre 
might  have  been  crowded.  The  upper  story  of  this 
building  has  been  restored  at  one  of  the  angles,  upon 
the  authority  of  various  indications  in  the  construction, 
from  which  it  appears  that  there  was  a  wooden  gallery 
all  round  the  upper  story,  used  as  the  means  of  commu- 
nication from  one  room  to  another.  Here  was  found  a 
bronze  helmet,  highly  enriched  with  bas-reliefs  relating 
1o  the  principal  events  of  the  capture  of  Troy.  Another 
helmet  found  in  Pompeii  represents  the  triumphs  of 
Rome  in  the  midst  of  her  vanquished  enemies  and  cap- 
tives ;  this  one  has  a  vizor,  like  those  of  the  lower  ages, 
with  square  and  round  holes  to  see  through.  From 
their  size  and  weight,  these  pieces  of  armour  have  been 
supposed  by  some  not  to  have  been  really  worn,  but  only 
intended  as  ornaments  for  trophies  ;  but  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  present  at  their  excavation,  states  dis- 
tinctly, that  he  saw  part  of  the  linings  adhering  to  them 
now  fallen  out,  and  has  no  doubt  but  that  they  were 
meant  for  use,  and  of  their  having  been  worn.  Greaves, 
or  coverings  for  the  shins,  made  of  bronze  and  highly 
ornamented,  were  discovered  here ;  on  these  were 
sculptured  masks  alluding  to  the  dramatic  represent- 
ations.  The  most  remarkable  is  one  with  a  triple  face, 
representing  the  tragic,  comic,  and  sa^lme  fe^^Mxes. 
From  hence  we  will  return  lo  t\ie  \M^\^  ^Csv^^cc^,  wA 
complete  the  circuit  of  this  island,  aa  lihe  ^S^twwv^  ^Q>^ei 
Aave  called  it,  of  building,  wbich,  V\tYi  l\i^  eiLea^'cioTv  ^ 
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two  private  houses,  is  entirely  devoted  to  public  pur- 
posea.  These  stand  together  behind  the  small  theatre, 
tbeir  gardens  separated  from  it  by  the  broad  passage 
above  mentioned.  The  easternmost  of  them  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  yet  discovered  in  Pompeii,  not  for 
the  beauty  or  curiosity  ol'the  building  itself,  but  for  its 
contents,  which  prove  it  to  have  been  the  abode  of  a 
sculptor.  Here  were  found  statues,  some  half  finished, 
ot/iera  Just  beean,  with  blocks  of  mar\»\e,  B.n4  s&  'St.^ 
toob  reauired  Sy  the  artist.  Among  tWse  ««e  \:kw\.-3- 
"  °"''«'^  maay  compasscB,  curved  Mii  sW»^X,*,» 


Sp$cimen  o.  tht-  (.reaies  suppu»' 


groat  quant  Ij  of  ch  sels  three  o  four  levers,  jacks  for 
raising  b  o  k  sav,$  Sic  &c  On  the  north,  a  small 
temple  call  d  of  Esculap  us  adjoins  this  liouse.  The 
cntranc  eads  ntu  an  open  court,  in  which  stands  an 
altar,  U  ge  out  of  a  I  proport  o  to  the  size  of  the  building, 
peculiar  n  ts  eharact  r,  and  bear  ng  a  striking  resem- 
blance lo  ihe  monument  in  the  Vatican  cowitootA^  cii\c4 
t^e  tomb  or  the  Scipios ;  the  most  !temarV.a\>\e  ■^\u\a 
^'"f  'lie  triglyphi  with  which  the  friese  ta  otnam'iTv'WiA, 
wbicb  are  ofrm-e  occurrence  in  construcUoti*  o^  vV\4  ivift 
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and  character,  and  the  volutes  at  the  corners,  which  are 
not  known  to  occur  elsewhere.  This  court  is  traversed 
in  its  whole  width  by  a  flight  of  nine  steps,  on  the  top  of 
which  stands  the  temple  itself,  comprising  a  small  square 
cell,  with  a  tetrastyle  pseudodipteral  portico.  Here 
were  found  three  tcrra-cotta  statues  of  ^Ssculapius, 
Hygeia,  and  Priapus.  Upon  its  northern  side  are  four 
apartments,  one  communicating  with  the  court,  which 
probably  were  connected  with  this  temple,  or  the  ad- 
joining one  of  Isis. 

Returning  westward,  along  the  northern  side  of  this 
island  of  building,  we  come  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  the  great  theatre, 
from  the  temple  of  JEsculapius.  Above  the  entrance  is 
this  inscription — 

N.  POPIDIVS .  N.F.  CELSINVS . 
^DEM  .  ISIDIS  .  TERRJE.  MOTV .  CONLAPSAM 

A .  FVNDAMENTIS .  P.  SVA .  RESTITVIT . 
HVNC .  DECVRIONES .  OB  .  LIBERALITATEM . 
CVM .  ESSET .  ANNORVM  .  SEXS  .  ORDINI  .  SVO 
GRATIS .  ADLEGERUNT. 

*'  Numerinus  Popidius  Celsinus,  son  of  Numerinus, 
restored  from  the  foundation,  at  his  own  expense,  the 
shrine  of  Isis,  overthrown  by  an  earthquake.  The 
Decurions,  on  account  of  his  liberality,  elected  him  when 
sixty  years  of  age  to  be  one  of  their  order  free  of 
expense."  The  earthquake  alluded  to  was  probably 
that  in  the  year  63,  sixteen  years  before  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  now  existing 
of  the  parts  and  disposition  of  an  ancient  temple.     A 
rude  Corinthian  portico  encompasses  the  court ;  the  co- 
lumns about  one  foot  nine  inches  in  diameter,  the  shafts 
painted.     To  the  two  nearest  the  entrance,  two  lustral 
marble  basins,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Naples,  were  found 
attached,  and  a  wooden  box,  reduced  to  charcoal,  proba- 
h}f  a  hegg'mg'hox  to  receive  the  contributions  of  wor- 
shippers.     The  aedes,  for  the  xeadex  m\\  ii\i%^Tve  that 
this  little  building  is  not  in  the  \t\scT\^\AOTv  caJ\^^  «k  \fe\sv- 
/^le,   stands  insulated  in  the  e.enlTe  o^  V\\e  ^io\vc\.  wv  wv 
elevated  podium,  and  is  accessiUe  b^  a  ftX^VV  ol  ?Xft^ 


occupying  only  part  of  its  front.  On  Each  side  of  the 
portico  ore  attura.  la  fruiit  of  the  cell  a  a  Corinthian 
tetraatyle  portico,  c(im|irisiiig  six  columiia.  It  is  flanked 
liy  two  win^,  with  nivhea  lor  the  recejition  of  statues  : 
behind  that  on  the  lelt  are  steps,  and  a  side  entrance  fo 
the  cell.  The  whole  exterior  is  faced  with  stucco  dcco- 
rationa,  capricious  in  style,  and  diali^ured  by  a  strange 
mixture  of  the  very  commonest  species  of  ornament. 
Within  the  temple,  at  the  further  end,  a  strip  Is  pxrted 
off,  probaiily  for  some  juggling  piir[j08e8  connected  with 
tlie  worshiji  of  the  temple. 

In  the  suuth-eaat  comer  of  the  enclosure  is  a  small 
building,  ornamented  with  pilasters,  witli  anarched  opening 
in  the  centre,  and  over  the  arch  a  representatloa  of  ligures 
in  the  act  of  adoration ;  a  vase  is  placed  Iwtffeen  them. 
This  building  covered  the  sacred  well,  to  which  there  is 
a  descent  by  steps,  and  served  probably  for  purification  of 
the  worshijipcrs,  and  other  uies  of  the  temple.  The 
whole  is  ^olesquely  decorated  with  elegant  though  capri- 
doiia  sluOTOs,  and  wliimsicuUy  painted.  The  ground- 
colour between  the  piiasters  is  yellow,  that  of  the  frieze 
red ;  and  the  flat  space  between  the  arch  and  the  pedi- 
ment is  green,  while  within  the  arch  it  is  yellow.  The 
cornice  was  surmounted  by  terra-cotta  antefixes,  which, 
from  a  single  fragment  remaining,  representing  a  mask, 
appear  to  have  been  executed  with  great  taste  and  skill. 
On  the  court-wall,  fronting  the  temple,  stood  a  painted 
figure  of  Sigaleon,  or  Ilarpocrates,  called  by  the  Egyp- 
tians Oros,  the  son  of  Isis,  represented  pressing  his  I'ore- 
tinger  to  his  lip,  to  impress  silence,  and  intimate  that 
the  mysteries  of  the  worship  were  never,  to  be  revealed. 
Beneath  the  niche  is  a  shelf,  perhaps  to  receive  ofierings, 
under  which  a  board  was  found,  supposed  to  have  been 
meant  fo  facilitate  kneeling.  In  another  part  of  the  court, 
a  beautiful  figure  oflsis  was  found  standing  on  its  pedestal ; 
the  drapery  painted  purple,  and  in  part  gHt.  She  held  in 
her  hand  the  siBtrum,an  instrument  peculiar  to  her  service, 
made  of  bronze,  in  the  form  of  a  racket,  *\tti  llmfteWwa 
bars  across  it,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  cjnv\!«\a,  w  o4\m 
^hy  instruments ;  ia  her  left,  the  kej  ot  tW  aXwcfts  q1 
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In  the  south  side  of  the  court,  immediately  opposite 
the  entrance  from  the  street,  there  are  two  chambers  and 
a  kitchen,  with  stoves,  on  which  the  bones  of  fish  and 
other  animals  were  found.  A  skeleton  lay  in  the  outer- 
most room,  supposed  to  be  that  of  one  of  the  priests,  who, 
having  deferred  probably  to  make  his  escape  until  it  was  too 
late  to  do  so  by  the  door,  was  attempting  to  break  through 
the  walls  with  an  axe.  He  had  already  forced  his  way 
through  two,  but  before  he  could  pass  a  third  was  stifled  by 
the  vapour.  The  axe  was  lying  near  his  remains.  Behind 
the  temple  is  a  large  chamber,  forty-two  feet  by  twenty- 
five,  in  which  another  skeleton  was  found,  who  seems, 
like  his  companion,  to  have  been  at  dinner,  for  chicken- 
bones,  egg-shells,  and  earthen  vases  were  near  him. 
In  the  sacred  precinct  lay  many  other  skeletons,  supposed 
those  of  priests,  who,  reposing  a  vain  hope  in  the  power 
of  their  deity,  were  unwilling  to  quit  her  protection,  and 
remained  until  the  accumulation  of  volcanic  matter  pre- 
vented them  from  seeking  safety  in  flight.  Pictures  were 
to  be  seen  of  the  priests  of  Isis,  represented  with  the 
head  closely  shaven,  robed  in  white  linen,  typical  of  the 
introduction  of  linen  among  the  Egyptians  by  Isis.  They 
were  bound  by  their  vows  to  celibacy  ;  never  ate  onions ; 
abstained  from  salt  to  their  meat,  and  were  forbidden  the 
flesh  of  sheep  or  hogs.  Fish,  we  learn  from  Plutarch, 
was  their  chief  diet.  They  were  employed  day  and  night 
in  unremitting  devotion  round  the  statue  of  their  deity. 
In  front  of  this  small  edifice  was  an  altar,  on  which  sacri- 
fices had  been  offered  up :  the  top  was  burnt,  and  the 
bones  of  victims  remained.  The  white  stuccoed  wall  of 
the  adjoining  edifice,  containing  the  sacred  well,  was 
discoloured  with  the  smoke  from  the  fire.  Other  altars 
or  pedestals  remain  within  the  enclosure.  On  the  two 
flanking  the  steps  which  ascend  to  the  temple,  the  basalt 
Isiac  tables,  with  hieroglyphics,  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples,  were  found.  In  several  parts  of  the 
edifice  were  termini,  or  small  square  columns,  surmounted 
witJi  tlie  heads  of  various  divimuea,  Staiwft*  also  were 
discovered,  among  which  was  an  itna^e  o^  Nciv\ia,m^ 
tAe  arms  and  neck  gilt.  Paintings  oV  aTcVv\\.wtoKA  safe- 
/ects  were  also  discovered,  detacVved  ?vom  iVv^^^N&nV«^ 
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pictarei  of  the  ceremonials  then  in  use  among  the  priesta 
of  laia,  as  well  as  a  representation  of  Anubis,  with  ttie 
head  of  a  dog,  niiinv  pneata,  with  [lalmsund  ears  ul'com, 
and  DDe  holding  a  ianip  in  his  hand ;  there  was  also  tlie 
re  presentation  of  a  liipjwpolaniue  and  an  ible ;  the  lotus ; 
various  birds  ;  and  on  a  pilaster  dolphins.  All  the  inslru- 
nients  of  sacrifice,  luade  of  bronze,  were  obtained  during 
the  excavations. 

The  modem  aqueduct,  executed  by  Domenlco  Fontana, 
which  conveys  tne  water  of  the  Sarnua  to  tlio  town  ol 
Torre  del  Annunziata,  runs  through  the  court  of  this 
temple ;  and,  the  town  having  been  lierc  first  discovered, 
it  diverges,  and  is  arched  over,  in  consequence  of  the 
ancient  edifices  above  ground,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  destroyed. 

Between  the  temple  oF  lais  and  the  propyloinni,  oi 
entnuice-portico  to  the  Greek  temple,  with  which  we 
began  the  description  of  this  quarter,  is  a  square  building, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  not  very  well  defined.  By  some 
it  is  called  a  curia,  by  others  a  school  for  the  public  lec- 
tures of  rhetoricians,  g'raniinai'ians,  and  otiiers  who  taught 
the  various  brandies  of  polite  education.  This  building 
seems  to  be  designated  by  the  word  tribunal,  in  the  in- 
scription referred  to  in  page  236:^ 

M.  M.  HOLCONI ,  RVFVS  FI .  CELER, 

CRYPrAM .  TRIBVNAL .  THE.tTRUM  .  S.  P. 

AD.  DECVS.  COLONIC. 

It  consists  of  a  court,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
portico  of  the  Doric  order,  with  two  rooms  at  one  end, 
supposed  to  be  the  crypt,  and  an  elevated  pulpitum,  for 
a  speaker,  at  the  side.  The  whole  building  is  seventy- 
nine  feet  long,  by  flfty-seven  wide ;  the  columns,  like 
almost  all  found  at  Pompeii,  are  very  high  in  proportion 
to  their  diameter  (1  :  4),  being  in  fact  eight  ana  a  half 
diameters,  while  those  of  the  Parthenon  are  not  quite  five 
and  half.  The  intcrcolumniation  is  seven  feet  six  inches, 
and  the  architrave  was  of  course  sup^rtei  \»^  ^lemoa, 
Jn  lAedenlreof  l/ie  pillar  is  an  elevation, pXacftiWit^^''**. 
tic  abacus  of  the  super  incumbent  weig\>t,  '(iV\t\i  tkv^ 
perhaps  hare  broken  it.     There  are  two  wtta»«e»-.  ^i 


from  the  street ;   tlie  other,  which  has  been  much  used 


great  theatre,  there  is  an  open  area,  where  stands  a  large 
square  mass  of  building,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  foundation  for  a  cistern.  Its  real  purpose  is 
doubtful. 

From  hence  we  pass  out  into  the  portico  surrounding 
the  Greek  tcmplo,  and  conclude  the  survey  of  this  in- 
teresting part  of  the  city  at  the  propjleeum,  where  we 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Some  hundred  j'ards  from  the  theatres,  in  the  south- 
easlem  ansle  of  the  walls  of  the  to^ra,  a\a.ft4a  ^W  kmijb.1- 
theatre.      The  splendour  of  spectacW  Visa  catnei  \<i  vm 
'xtremc  at  Rome  which  has  never  been  w\uaft«i.    K\.»b. 
"■ir  period,  A.v.  490,  the  practice  o?  coia^ew^^^'™*-' 
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beings  to  Bghl  for  Ihe  amusement  of  spectalors  was  intro* 
duced  ;    and  twelve  jcura   later  Ihe  capture  of  several.  5 
elephants  in  tlie  first  Punic  war  proved  the  means  of 'l 
introducing  the  chase,  or  rather  tlie  slaughter,  of  wild  I 
beasts  into  the  Roman  circus.     The  taste  for  these  sneo-  4 
Ucles  iucrcased  of  course  with  its  inJulgenco,  and  ui^  ^ 
niaKnificencc  with  the  wealth  of  the  city  and  [he  increasinff  ^ 
facility  and  inducement  to  practise  bribery,  which  wai  1 
offered  by  the'  increased  extent  of  proviacea  subject  t$  J 
Rome.     It  was  not  however  until  the  last  |>eriod  nf  the  1 
republic,  or  rather  until  the  domination  of  the  Emperon 
had  collected  into  one  channel  the  tributary  wealth  which 
iircviotisly  was  divided  among  a  numerous  arietocracy,  that 
fjuiidings  were  erected  solely  for  the  acconimodalion  of 
gladiatorial  shows ;  buildings  apparently  beyond  the  com- 
pass or  a  subject's  wealth,  ui  which  perhaps  the  magnifi-  .. 
cencB  of  ancient  Rome  is  most  amply  displayed,  Numenm^^ 
nam^lei,  scattered  throughout  her  empire  in  a  more  ten 
less  advanced  stage  of  decay,  still  attest  the  luiury  and  ' 
solidily  of  their  construction  :  while  at  Rome  the  Coliseum 
asserts  the  pre-eminent  splendour  of  the  metropolis ;  a 
monument  surpassed  in  magnitude  by  the  pyramids  alone, 
and  as  supciior  to  them  in  skill  and  vaned  contrivance 
of  design,  as  to  other  buildings  in  its  gigantle  magnitude. 
Sii  hundred  years  bad  tried  its  stability,  when  its  stately 
mass,  unbroken  by  the  efforts  of  barbarians,  suggested  the 
well-known  espression  recorded  by  Bede:— "Quamdiu 
stabit  Colisseus,  stabit  et  Roma;  quando  cadet  ColisKus, 
cadet  Roma;  quando  cadet  Roma,  cadet  et  mundus." — 
(So  long  as  tite  Coliseum  stands,  Rome  shall  stand  ;  when 
the  Coliseum  falls,  Rome  will  tall ;  when  Rome  fails,  the 
wor^d  will  tall).     Religious  veneration  united   probably 
with  the  impressive  recollection  of  that  stupendous  build- 
ing lo  prompt  this  prediction ;    which   now  eeems  not 
unlikely  to  be  verified,  but  in  a  sense  different  to  that 
which  the  author  contemplated.      The  Coliseum,  which 
Bede  chose  as  the  (y]>e  of  the  stability  of  Roman  great, 
ness,  more  weakened  by  thepeacefu\  plundcvso?  B.t».^M;\wi^ 
hierarchy  than  (ytbe  attacks  of  barbaT\anTONB.4ewOT  fefe 
H-fliimg-oftyme.issaiil already  to  8howaiG\i*oVttOTtiswS\™'6 
downfall;  and  as  of  old  the  temporal  evomte  oH^nv^,** 
»««io/-e  oppressive  spiriiualeinpirewh\ci»uw:ee6ai>*-'»»' 


shrunk  before  (he  hErdytrihesoFtlic  north.  Rome  and  ihe 
Coliseum  are  alike  a  wreck  of  what  thc^  have  been,  and  may 
together  crumble,  sod  together  come  to  tbeir  end.  The 
world  meanwhile  retninsita  former  youth  and  vigour;  still 
that  prediction  has  been  more  tbao  iwuBlly  Ibrliinale,  of 
wbieh  after  the  lapse  of  eleven  centuries  no  part  is  proved 
false,  and  half  ie  sirengihened  rather  than  impaired  in 

The  Greek  word,  which  by  a  slight  alteration  of  its 
termination  we  render  Amphitheatre,  signifies  a  theatre, 
or  place  of  apectaclea,  forming-  a  continuDiie  enclosure,  in 
oppo^tion  to  the  simple  theatre,  which,  as  we  bave  said, 
was  Beniteircutar,  but  with  the  seats  uiualty  continued 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  diameter  of  the  semicircle. 
The  first  amphitheatre  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Curio, 
already  described,  consisting  of  two  moveable  theatres 
which  could  be  placed  face  to  face,  or  back  to  bock,  ac- 
cording to  the  speciei  of  amusement  for  which  they  were 
required.  From  the  construction  of  its  parts,  therefore, 
we  may  presume  that  one  of  its  diameters  was  longer  than 
the  other,  and  derive  from  hence  the  elliptical  or  oval  Ibrm 
usually  given  to  these  buildings,  in  preference  to  the  cir- 
culac  form,  which  appears  best  catculaled  lor  the  conve- 
nience of  the  whole  body  of  spectators.  Usually,  gladia- 
torial shows  were  given  in  the  Fonlm,  and  the  chase,  and 
combats  of  wild  beasts  exhibited  in  the  Circus,  where  once, 
when  Pompey  was  celebrating  B;ameB,  some  enraged  ele- 
phants broke  through  the  barrier  which  separated  theiu 
from  the  spectators.  This  circumstanre,  together  with 
the  un suitableness  of  the  Circus,  which  was  divided  into 
two  compartments  by  the  spina,  a  low  wall  surmounted 
by  pillars,  obelisks,  and  other  ornamental  erections,  and 
bendee,  from  its  disproportionate  length,  was  ill  adapted 
to  afibrd  a  general  view  to  all  the  spectators,  determined 
Julius  Cassar,  in  his  dictatorship,  to  construct  a  wooden 
theatre  in  the  Campus  Martius,  built  especially  for  hunting 
(etvtpiji  (twTrypritif)  "  which  was  called  amphitheatre 
[apparently  the  first  use  of  the  word],  beduiae  ift.  ■«»» 
encompassed  by  circular  seats  witbout  a  Bcetw,"*  T^ie. 
&vt  permanent  amphitheatre  was  built  pardj  oi  sterei^  wA 
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partly  of  wood  by  Statilius  Taurus,  at  the  instigation  of 
Augustus,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  these  sports, 
especially  of  the  hunting  of  rare  beasts.  This  was  burnt 
during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and,  though  restored,  fell  short 
of  the  wishes  of  Vespasian,  who  commenced  the  Vast 
stmcture,  completed  by  his  son  Titus,  and  afterwards 
called  the  Coliseum,  otherwise  the  Flavian  amphitheatre. 
The  expense  of  this  building,  it  is  said,  would  have  sufficed 
to  erect  a  capital  city  ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  Dion,  9000 
wild  beasts  were  destroyed  in  its  dedication.  Eutropius 
restricts  the  number  to  5000.  When  the  hunting  was  over 
the  arena  was  filled  with  water,  and  a  sea-fight  ensued. 

The  construction  of  these  buildings  so  much  resembles 
the  construction  of  theatres,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  describe  them  at  any  great  length.  Without,  they 
usually  presented  to  the  view  an  oval  wall,  composed  of 
two  or  more  stories  of  arcades,  supported  by  piers  of  dif- 
ferent orders  of  architecture  adorned  with  pilasters,  or 
attached  pillars.  Within,  an  equal  number  of  stories 
of  galleries  gave  access  to  the  spectatory  at  different 
elevations,  and  the  inclined  plane  of  the  seats  was  also 
supported  upon  piers  and  vaults,  so  that  the  ground-plan 
presented  a  number  of  circular  rows  of  piers,  arranged  in 
radii  converging  to  the  centre  of  the  arena.  A  suitable 
number  of  doors  opened  upon  the  ground  floor,  and  pas« 
sages  from  thence,  intersecting  the  circular  passages 
between  the  piers,  gave  an  easy  access  to  every  part  of 
the  building.  Sometimes  a  gallery  encompassed  the  whole, 
and  served  as  a  common  access  to  all  the  stairs  which  led 
to  the  upper  stories.  This  was  the  case  in  the  amphitheatre 
at  Nismes.  Sometimes  each  staircase  had  its  distinct  com- 
munication from  without :  this  was  the  case  at  Verona. 
The  arrangement  of  the  seats  was  the  same  as  in  theatres  ; 
they  were  divided  horizontally  by  praecinctiones,  and 
vertically  into  cunei  by  staircases.  The  scene  and  ap- 
paratus of  the  stage  was  of  course  wanting,  and  its  place 
occupied  by  an  oval  area,  called  arena,  from  the  sand  with 
which  it  was  sprinkled,  to  absorb  iVve  lilood  shed,  and  give 
a  firmer  footing  than  that  afforded  \iy  a  «.\ftti^  ^vQ^wweoX.. 
It  was  sunk  twelve  or  fifteen  £eel  VjeVovi  v\vft\o^^^\.^w»s^^ 
of  seats,  to  secure  the  spectatota  ?Tom  vcv>^vn  ^  ^^^  '«**' 
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besides  fenced  with  round  wooden  rollenr,tumin(r  in  their 
fockeU,  placed  horiiontally  a^inst  the  wall,  auch  aa  (lie 
reader  may  have  observed  placed  on  low  gales  to  prevent 
does  from  tlimbing  over,  and  witli  strong  nela.  In  the 
tiuie  of  Nero  these  nets  were  knotted  with  amber;*  and 
the  Emperor  Carinus  caused  llie«e  to  be  mode  of  golden 
cord  or  wire.t  Sometimes,  I'or  more  coiuplele  security, 
ditches,  called  evripi,  aiirroonded  the  Arena.  This  vat 
first  done  by  Cesar,  as  a  protection  to  the  ]>eDple  agtunsl 
the  elephanU  which  he  exhibited,  that  animal  being  sui>- 
posed  to  be  particularly  afraid  of  wator.l  The  arena  wai 
Eomelimes  spread  with  pounded  stone.  CuUgula,  in  a  At 
of  cxtrsvae:afLce,  used  borax  ;  and  Nero,  to  surpass  him, 
caused  the  brilliant  red  of  cinnabar  to  be  mixed  wilh 
borai. 

In  the  centre  of  the  arena  was  an  altar  dedicated 
Kometimes  to  Diana  or  Fluto :  ninre  commonly  to 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  the  protector  of  I^tium,  in  hononr 
of  whom  human  sacrificpg  were  offered.  Passogea 
are  to  be  found  in  ani.'iont  wrilers,  from  which  it  is 
'inferred  that  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre  were 
usually  opened  by  sacrificing  a  bestianus,  one  of  those 
gladiators  whose  profession  was  to  combat  wild  beasts, 
in  honour  of  this  blooil -thirsty  deity. §  Beneath  the 
arena  dens  are  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  to 
contain  wild  beasts.  At  the  Coliseum  numerous  under- 
ground buildings  are  said  by  Fulvius  to  have  existed, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  sewers  constructed  to  drain 
and.  cleanse  thebuilding.||  Others  with  more  probability 
have  supposed  them  to  be  the  dens  of  wild  beasts. 
Immense  accommodation  was  requisite  to  contain  the 
thousands  of  animals  which  were  slaughtered  upon 
solemn  occasions :  but  no  great  provision  need  have  been 
made  to  carry  off  the  rain-water  which  fell  upon  Ihe 
five  or  six  acres  comprised  within  the  walls  of  the 
building.  Others  again  have  supposed  them  formed  to 
introduce  the  vast  bodies  of  water  by  which  the  arena 
was  sudden}^  (rans/brmed   into  a  lake,  Nitiew  mya.(iQ&4 
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of  naval  battles  were  exhibited.  In  1813  the  arena' 
was  excavated,  and  numerous  substructures  discovered. 
It  has  since  been  filled  up,  the  ground  having  become 
a  swamp  for  want  of  drainage.  Doors  pierced  in  the 
wall  which  supported  the  podium  communicated  with 
these,  or  with  other  places  of  confinement  beneath  the 
part  allotted  to  the  audience,  which  being  thrown  open, 
vast  numbers  of  animals  could  be  introduced  at  once. 
Vopiscus  tells  us  that  a  thousand  ostriches,  a  thousand 
stags,  and  a  thousand  boars  were  thrown  into  the  arena 
at  once  by  the  Emperor  Probus.  Sometimes,  to 
astonish,  and  attract  by  novelty,  the  arena  was  con- 
verted into  a  wood.  "  Probus,"  says  the  same  author, 
^'  exhibited  a  splendid  hunting  match,  after  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Large  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots  were 
firmly  connected  by  beams,  and  fixed  upright ;  then 
earth  was  spread  over  the  roots  :  so  that  the  whole 
circus  was  planted  to  resemble  a  wood,  and  offered  us 
the  gratification  of  a  green  scene."* 

The  same  order  of  precedence  was  observed  as  at 
the  theatre ;  senators,  knights,  and  commons  having 
each  their  appropriate  place.  To  the  former  was  set 
apart  the  podium,  a  broad  precinction  or  platform 
which  ran  immediately  round  the  arena.  Hither 
they  brought  the  curule  seats  or  bisellii,  described  in 
speaking  of  the  theatres  of  Pompeii ;  and  here  was 
the  suggestus,  a  covered  seat,  appropriated  to  the 
Emperor.  It  is  supposed  that  in  this  part  of  the 
building  there  were  also  seats  of  honour  for  the  exhibitor 
of  the  games  and  the  vestal  virgins.  If  the  podium 
was  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the  senators, 
some  of  the  adjoining  seats  were  taken  for  their  use. 
Next  to  the  senators  sat  the  knights,  who  seem  here, 
as  in  the  theatre,  to  have  had  fourteen  rows  set  apart 
for  them  ;  and  with  them  sat  the  civil  and  military 
tribunes.  Beliind  were  the  popularia,  or  seats  of  the 
plebeians.  Different  tribes  had  particular  cunei  allotted 
to  them.  There  were  also  someiuTlWt  VuleTVkai.  wct«.u^e- 
ments,  for  Augustus  separated  married  ^tom  xrwcosixrift.^ 

•  InProbo. 


1  in  tlMf.: 
1  to  th»-^ 


men,  and  aesigncd   a   separate  cuncu 

whom   their  tutors  were  sintloned.     ' 

tioned  in  a  ^Jlcry,  and  attendants  an 

highest  gallerf.     The  preneraJ  liirection  of  the  a 

theatre  vas  under  the  cure  of  an  offici  ' 

atnphitkeatri.      OfKccrs  culled  locarii 

distribution  of  the  pco]ilc,  and  removed  aiiy  person  from 

a  seat  which  he  was  not  entitled  to  hold. 

We  may  notice,  as  a  reflneinent  of  hixury,  that 
concealed  ronduita  were  curried  throughout  these 
buildings,  fioni  which  gcented  liquids  were  scattered 
aver  the  audience.  Sometimes  the  statues  which 
ornamenlcd  thero  were  applied  to  this  purpose,  and 
seemed  to  sweat  peri'iimes  throug-h  minute  holes,  with 
which  tlio  pipes  that  tntversed  them  were  pierced. 
It   U   this    to   nhich    Lucan   alludes   in   the   folloniog 

Saflron  was  the  material  usually  employed  for  theee 
refreshing  showers.  The  dried  berh  was  infused  in 
wine,  more  especially  in  sweet  wine :  balsams  and 
the  more  costly  unguents  were  sometimea  employed 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Another  contrivauce  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted 
in  a  general  account  of  amphitheatres,  is  the  awning 
by  which  spectators  were  protected  from  the  over- 
powering heat  of  an  Italian  aun.  This  was  called 
Velum,  or  Velarium  ;  and  it  lias  afforded  matter  for 
a  good  deal  of  controversy,  how  a  temjwrary  cover- 
ing could  be  extended  over  the  vast  areas  of  these 
buildings.  Something  of  the  kind  was  absolutely 
necessary ;  lor  the  spectacle  olten  lasted  for  many 
lionrs,  and  when  anything  extraoTdiiiB.TY  "kss  it-- 
pected  the  people  went  in  crowds  betore  ia^W^VV  Vq 
odtain  places,  and  some  even  at  midnieVtl.  TV>e  Cswft- 
paniaas,  as  we  have  before  said,  invenUd  tive  «>•£»»»  o^ 
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stretching  awnings  over  their  theatres.  Quintus  Catulus 
introduced  them  at  Rome,  when  he  celebrated  games 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Capitol,  a.u.  684.  Lentulus 
Spinther,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  first  erected  fine 
linen  awnings  (carbasina  vela).  Julius  Caesar  covered 
over  the  whole  Forum  Romanum,  and  the  Via  Sacra, 
from  his  own  house  to  the  Capitol,  which  was  esteemed 
even  more  wonderful  than  his  gladiatorial  exhibition .*** 
Dio  mentions  a  report  that  these  awnings  were  of  silk  : 
but  he  speaks  doubtfully ;  and  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  even  Cassar^s  extravagance  would  have  carried 
him  so  far.  Silk  at  that  time  was  not  manufactured 
at  Rome;  and  we  learn  from  Vopiscus,  that  even  in 
the  time  of  Aurelian,  the  raw  material  was  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  The  veil  of  Nero,  studded  with 
golden  stars,  has  been  already  mentioned.  Lucretius, 
speaking  of  the  effect  of  coloured  bodies  upon  trans- 
mitted light,  has  a  fine  passage  illustrative  of  the  magni- 
ficence displayed  in  this  branch  of  theatrical  decora- 
tion : — 


-This  the  crowd  surveys 


Oft  in  the  theatre,  whose  awnings  broad, 
Bedecked  with  crimson,  vellow,  or  the  tint 
Of  steel  cerulean,  from  their  fluted  heiglits 
Wave  tremulous ;  and  o'er  the  scene  beneath, 
Each  marble  statue,  and  the  rising  rows 
Of  rank  and  beauty,  fling  their  tint  superb. 
While  as  the  walls  with  ampler  shades  repel 
The  earish  noon- beam,  every  object  round 
Lajighs  with  a  deeper  dye,  and  wears  profuse 
A  lovelier  lustre,  ravished  from  the  day.f 

Wool  however  was  the  most  common  material,  and 
the  velaria  made  in  Apulia  were  most  esteemed,  on 
account  of  the  whiteness  of  the  wool. 

Those  who  are  not  acquainted  by  experience  with 
the  diflSculty  of  giving  stability  to  tents  of  large  dimen- 
sions, and  the  greater  difficulty  of  erecting  awnings, 
when,  on  account  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended,  no  support  can  be  applied  in  the  centre,  may 

*  Plinv,  Hist.  Nat ,  t\il.  ^. 
f  Lucretius,  iv.  73,  Good's  traLn8\at\on.  IntVve  «ftv«Tv!iV\\tv»  **  \«s^%xv^ 
beauty"  ia  an  interpolation  of  the  tTana\«JU>T'a,Ukew  ttom  \x«  v»»5c«»jA 
the  modern  theatre.   In  the  Roman  ttieatteOve^  ^w^  *a^v^«Vi  «i^«x^<k 
««  are  the  boxea^and^one-ahiUing  gallery  m  oox  ovjix. 


not  rull;  Gstimate  ihc  difflculiy  of  erecting'  unci  managing 
these  velnria.  Strength  wus  netessary  both  for  the 
cloth  itself,  and  for  the  corda  which  strained  and  sup- 
ported it,  or  the  whole  would  hnve  gone  to  ahi»era 
iiiuler  the  first  ^ust  of  wind  ;  and  strength  could  not  be 
obluned  without  great  weight.  Many  of  our  readers 
[imbably  arc  not  aware,  that  however  short  and  light  a 
■tring  may  be,  no  amount  of  tension  applied  horizon- 
tally  will  stretch  it  into  a  line  perfectly  and  mathema- 
tieally  straight.  Practically  the  deviation  is  impeivep- 
tible,  whcru  the  power  applied  is  very  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  and  length  of  the  string :  still  it  exists; 
and  (o  lake  a  common  example,  the  reader  probably 
neversaw  a  clothes-line  streti^hed  out,  though  neither  the 
wt^ight  nor  length  of  the  string  are  considerable,  without 
the  middle  being  visibly  lower  than  the  ends.  When 
the  line  is  at  once  long  and  heavy,  an  enormoua  power 
is  required  to  suspend  it  even  in  a  curve  between  two 
points*  and  the  amount  of  tension  and  difficulty  of 
finding  malcrials  able  to  withstand  it,  are  the  only 
obstacles  Lo  constructing  chain  bridges  which  should  be 
thousands,  instead  of  hundreds,  of  fept  in  length.  In 
these  erections,  the  piers  are  raised  to  a  considerable 
height,  that  a  sufficient  depth  may  be  allowed  for  the 
curve  of  the  chains  without  depressing  the  roadway. 
Ten  times — a  hundred  times  the  power  which  was  ap- 

Elied  to  strain  them  into  that  shape  would  not  suEBce  to 
ring  them  even  so  near  to  a  horizontal  line  but  that 
the  most  inaccurate  and  unobservant  eye  should  at  once 
detect  the  inequality  in  their  level ;  and  the  chains 
iheniselves  would  probably  give  way  before  such  a 
force  as  this  could  be  applied  to  them.  The  least 
diameter  of  the  Coliseum  is  nearly  equal  in  length 
to  the  Menai  bridge ;  and  if  the  labour  of  stretching 
cords  over  the  one  seems  smbll  in  comparison  with 
that  of  raising  the  ponderous  chains  of  the  other,  we  may 
take  into  consideration  the  weight  of  cloth  which  those 
cords  supported,  and  the  increase  of  difficuVt\ea  «t\im^ 
from  the  action  of  the  wiad  on  so  ei.tenaWe  a  lat'iace, 
/n  boisterous  Heather,  as  we  lettm  tronk  Mw^ati  wA 
oi/,er  authors,  these  difficulties  were  bo  gieB.\.,  'Cnw.'*-  *« 
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velum  could  not  be  spread.  When  this  was  the  case,  the 
Romans  used  broad  hats,  or  a  sort  of  parasol,  which 
was  called  umbelkif  from  umbra,  shade.*  These  were 
not  confined  to  the  Amphitheatre,  but  were  used  at  the 
Circus,  and  other  public  places,  and  served  to  indicate 
to  which  faction  of  the  Circus  the  wearer  belonged  ; 
for  the  chariot-drivers,  like  jockeys,  wore  various  colours, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  jockeys  adopt  this  practice 
merely  to  indicate  to  whom  the  horse  which  they  ride 
belongs,  while  the  colours  of  the  Circus,  originally  worn 
only  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  were  ultimately  adopted 
as  party  badges :  and  not  only|  the  populace,  but  the 
nobility  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  adopted  their 
favourite  hue  with  a  brutal  zeal.  White,  red,  blue,  and 
green  f  were  the  colours  in  use ;  and  the  heat  with 
which  the  honour  of  the  several  factions,  or  the  claims 
of  rival  charioteers,  were  advocated,  often  led  to  bloody 
and  desperate  riots.  We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that 
Suetonius  mentions  as  one  of  Caligula's  tyrannical  extra- 
vagances, that  sometimes  at  a  show  of  .gladiators, 
when  the  sun's  heat  was  most  intense,  he  would  cause 
the  awning  to  be  drawn  back,  and  at  the  same  time  forbid 
any  person  to  leave  the  place. 

The  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
Romans  contrived  to  extend  the  velum  at  such  a  height 
over  so  great  a  surface,  and  to  manage  it  at  pleasure. 
Sailors  were  employed  in  the  service,  for  the  Emperor 
Commodus,  who  piqued  himself  on  his  gladiatorial  skill, 
and  used  to  fight  in  the  arena,  believing  himself  mocked 
by  the  servile  crowd  of  spectators,  when  once  they  hailed 
him  with  divine  honours,  gave  order  for  their  slaughter 
by  the  sailors  who  were  managing  the  veils.  J  Concerning 
tne  method  of  working  them,  no  information  has  been 

*  The  following  epigrams  of  Martial  will  illustrate  these  points  :— 

In  Pompeiano  tectus  spectabo  theatro. 
Nam  i>opulo  ventus  veia  negare  solet. 

Accipe  quae  nimloa  vincant  utsi\yrajc,\>V«L«K\e&\ 
Sit  licet  et  ▼entua,  te  tAxa  -seVa  \«%en\.. 
f  Albati,  russati,  'vene^,  ^t«»vn\. 
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Imnded  down.  It  is  evident,  ijowcvcr,  that  llic;  were 
supported  b^  inasts  which  rose  above  the  summit  of  the 
walls.  A  «iew  of  one  of  these,  with  the  method  of 
fsBtening  it,  baa  been  given  in  the  cliapler  on  Ihcatrcs. 
Ne«r  the  top  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  Coliseum  there  are 
240  consoles,  or  projecting  bloeke  of  stone,  in  which 
boles  are  cut  to  rcceiie  the  enda  of  spars,  which  ran  up 
through  Lotea  cut  in  the  cornice  to  some  height  above 
the  greatest  elevation  of  the  building.  A  sufficient 
number  of  firm  jKiints  of  Bupj)ort  at  equal  intervals  was 
thus  procured  ;  and,  this  difficulty  being  overcome,  the 
next  was  to  stretch  as  tight  ss  possible  the  larger  ropes, 
upon  which  the  whole  depended  fur  its  stability. 

Montana  has  given  a  drawing  of  the  velarium  accord- 
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ing  to  his  own  idea,  but  has  neglected  to  expliun  in 
words  the  manner  of  its  execution.  In  the  absence  of 
all  certain  authority,  we  shall  endeavour  as  clearly  as 
])ossibIe  to  describe  a  plan  by  which,  according  to  our 
notions,  the  yelarium  might  have  been  supported  and 
managed  without  any  very  great  difficulty. 

The  amphitheatre  being  oval,  the  velarium  would  of 
course  be  of  the  same  form.  We  conjecture  that  a  large 
oval  ring  of  strong  rope,  about  the  size  of  the  arena, 
was  first  formed,  and  divided  into  a  certain  number  of 
equal  parts  by  metal  rings,  corresponding  in  number 
and  situation  with  the  masts  by  which  the  awning  was 
to  be  supported.  To  these  rings  long  stout  ropes  would 
be  attached,  and  rove  through  pulleys  in  the  heads  of 
the  masts,  the  ends  being  brought  down  to  the  ground, 
and  attached  to  windlasses.  At  a  given  signal  this 
whole  framework  would  begin  to  ascend  by  the  slow 
action  of  the  windlasses,  and  by  a  little  dexterity,  the 
whole  could  be  drawn  equally  tight,  and  the  strain 
thrown  equally  on  all  the  masts.  The  awning  itself  we 
imagine  to  have  consisted  of  a  number  of  pieces,  either 
permanently  attached  to  the  framework  of  ropes,  and 
drawn  and  undrawn  by  an  apparatus  of  smaller  ropes 
and  pulleys,  or  sent  aloft  at  pleasure  by  similar  means. 
The  phraseology  of  the  passage  in  Suetonius  above 
quoted,  which  states  that  Caligula  forbade  the  audierfce 
to  quit  the  amphitheatre,  "  reductis  interdum  flagrantis- 
simo  sole  velis,"  seems  to  favour  the  former  supposition. 

The  games  to  which  these  buildings  were  especially 
devoted  were  twofold ;  those  in  which  wild  beasts  were 
introduced,  to  combat  either  with  each  other  or  with 
men ;  and  those  in  which  men  fought  with  men.     We 
shall  here  limit  ourselves  to  a  short  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  latter  branch  of  gladiatorial  exhibi- 
tions :    for   under   the   general    term   of  gladiators   are 
comprised  all  who  fought  in  the  arena,  though   those 
who  pitted  their  skill  against  the  strength  and  ferocity 
of  savage  animals  were  pecuV\ar\y  A\s\\xv^u\sVved  by  the 
name  of  bestiariL     In   geneTa\  these  wtvWx^v^  >^T%am 
^ere  slaves,  or  condemned   cvimmaU  yjVo  \>>j  vv^qv'^\\\% 
i^Js  profession  purchased  an  uncexXaAiv  v^^^^^^^^'^^^^  ^^ 


existence  :  bol  freempii  sometimes  guincd  a  deKnerale 
subsislence  by  tbu3  linzariling  their  lives  j  ami  la  tiie 
decline  of  Rome,  knights,  senators,  and  cven^  the 
emperors  Bomelimes  uppeared  in  the  arpna,  at  ihe 
instigation  of  a  vulgar  and  di^grading  thitst  for  popular 
applause. 

The  origin  o!  these  bloody  cnterlainments  may  be 
found  in  the  earlieat  rct'ords  of  pro&ne  history,  and 
the  earliest  stages  of  society.  Among  half-civilized  or 
savage  nations,  both  uncieat  and  modem,  we  find  it 
customarj  after  a  liattlc  to  sacrifice  prisoners  of  war  ta 
honour  of  thotc  c-hiera  who  have  been  cluln.  Thus 
Achilles  offers  up  twelve  young  Trojans  to  the  ghost  of 
Patroclug  ;*  and  similar  esamples  may  be  easily  Ibund 
among  our  norlhcm  ancestors  and  the  indigenous 
American  tribes  of  the  present  day.  In  course  of  time 
it  became  uauat  to  aacnfice  slaves  at  the  funeral  of  all 
persons  of  condition  ;  and  either  for  the  amusement  of 
the  spectators,  or  because  it  appeared  barbarous  to 
massacre  det'eneeless  men,  arms  were  placed  in  Ihi'ir 
hands,  and  they  were  incited  to  save  their  own  lives  by 
the  death  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  tliem.  In  later 
times,  the  furnishing  these  unhappy  men  became  matter 
of  speculation,  and  they  were  carefully  trained  to  the 
profe^ion  of  arms,  to  increase  the  reputation  and 
jmpularily  of  the  contractor  who  provided  them.  Tliis 
person  was  called  laiiista  by  the  Roinans.  At  first 
these  sports  were  performed  about  the  funeral  pile  of 
the  deceased,  or  near  bis  sepulchre,  in  consonance  with 
the  idea  of  sacrifice  in  which  they  originated :  but  as 
they  became  more  splendid,  and  ceased  to  be  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  such  occasions,  they  were  removed, 
originally  to  the  Forum,  and  afterwards  to  the  Circus 
ana  amphitheatres. 

Gladiators  were  first  exhibited  at  Home,  a.u.  488, 
by  M.  and  D.  Brutus,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  tlielr 
father.  This  show  consisted  only  of  three  pairs,  a.u, 
537,  the  three  sons  of  M.  .^miiius  Lepidus  t\ie  sw^w^ 
entertained Ifie people  in  the  forum  wilh  e\c'iet\\»«s, 
and  tile  show  hated  three   days,     a.u,  &M,   iW  Wtee 
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sons  of  M.  Valerius  Laevinus  exhibited  twenty-five 
pairs:  and  thus  these  shows  increased  in  number  and 
frequency,  and  the  taste  for  them  strengthened  with  its 
gratification,  until  not  only  the  heir  of  any  rich  or 
eminent  person  lately  deceased,  but  all  the  principal 
magistrates,  and  the  candidates  for  magistracies,  presented 
the  people  with  shows  of  this  nature  to  gain  their  favour 
and  support. 

This  taste  was  not  without  its  inconveniences  and  dan- 
gers. Men  of  rank  and  political  importance  keptfamilies, 
as  they  were  called,  of  gladiators, — desperadoes  ready  to 
execute  any  command  of  their  master ;  and  towards  the 
fall  of  the  republic,  when  party  rage  scrupled  not  to 
have  recourse  to  open  violence,  questions  of  the  highest 
import  were  debated  in  the  streets  of  the  city  by  the 
most  despised  of  its  slaves.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline 
so  much  danger  was  apprehended  from  them,  that  par- 
ticular measures  were  taken  to  prevent  their  joining  the 
disaffected  party :  an  event  the  more  to  be  feared,  because 
of  the  desperate  war  in  which  they  had  engaged  the 
republic  a  few  years  before,  under  the  command  of 
the  celebrated  Spartacus.  At  a  much  later  period,  at 
the  triumph  of  Probus,  a.d.  281,  about  fourscore  gladiators 
exhibited  a  similar  courage.  Disdaining  to  shed  their 
blood  for  the  amusement  of  a  cruel  people,  they  killed 
their  keepers,  broke  out  from  the  place  of  their  confine- 
ment, and  filled  the  streets  of  Rome  with  blood  and  con* 
fusion.  After  an  obstinate  resistance  they  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  regular  troops. 

The  oath  which  they  took  upon  entering  the  service  is 
preserved  by  Petronius,  and  is  couched  in  these  terms : 
**  We  swear  after  the  dictation  of  Eumolpus  to  suffer 
death  by  fire,  bonds,  stripes,  and  the  sword ;  and  what- 
ever else  Eumolpus  may  command,  as  true  gladiators,  we 
bind  ourselves  body  and  mind  to  our  master's  service." 

From  slaves  and  freedmen  the  inhuman  sport  at  length 

spread  to  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  insomuch  tnat 

Augustus  was  obliged  to  issue  an  e^\ci\,,\}ftaXTvwv^QC  ^^tia- 

torlal  rank  should  become  g\ad\atoTa\  «cv^^QQi^^K\.««\sfe 

Jald  a  sfmilar  restraint  on  tY\e  Vwtv\^\\\s.     ^ue-e-^eCvev^g,  ^^- 

perors,  according  to  their  cliaTacleTa,ew<io\\t^^^<^«t  «^^s^^ 


d  to  suppress  this  deirraJInp  taste.  Nero  U  related 
re  brought  upwards  of  four  hundred  aenatora  and  six 
-ed  knighls  upon  the  arena  i  and  in  some  of  his 
lit! ons,  even  wamen  of  quality  contended  publicly- 
Bzccllent  Marcus  Aurelius  not  only  retrenched  ine 
aou8  eipenaes  of  these  atnusements,  but  ordered  that 
ttors  should  contend  only  with  blunt  weapons.  But 
were  not  abolished  ontil  some  time  after  the  iotro- 
Dti  of  ChrUtiauity.  Constantine  published  tho  first 
which  condemned  the  shedding  of  human  btood  ; 
irdered  that  crimiuals  condemned  to  death  should 
r  be  sent  to  the  mines,  than  reserved  for  the  service 
e  amphitheatre.  In  the  reign  of  Ilonorius,  when 
as  celebrating  with  magnilicent  games  the  retreat  of 
lOlbs  and  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  an  Asiatic  monl:, 
ime  Telemachus,  had  the  boldness  to  descend  into 
rena  to  part  the  combatants.  "  The  Eomana  were 
>ked  by  this  interruption  of  their  pleasures ;  and  the 
monk  was  overwhelmed  under  a  shower  of  stones, 
the  madness  of  the  jieoplc  soon  sul)si(Icd  ;  they  re- 
ed the  memory  ofTelemachus  who  had  deserved  the 
urs  of  martyrdom,  and  they  submitted  without  a  mur- 
lo  the  laws  of  Honorius,  which  abolished  for  ever  the 
m  sacrifices  of  the  amphitheatre."*  This  occurred 
404.  It  was  not  however  until  the  year  500  that 
practice  was   finally  and  completely  abolished  by 

me  time  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  spectacle, 
ho  gave  it  (edilm-)  publisned  bills  containing  the 
I  and  ensigns  of  ihe  gladiators — for  each  of  them  had 
iwn  distinctive  badge,  and  stating  also  how  many 

to  fight,  and  how  long  the  ahow  would  last.  It  ap< 
)  that,  tike  our  itinerant  showmen,  they  sometimes 
bited  paintings  of  what  the  sports  were  to  contain. 
.be  appointed  day,  the  gladiators  marched  in  proccs- 
with  much  ceremony  into  the  amphitheatre.     They 

separated  into  pairs,  as  they  had  been  previously 
bed.  At  firat,  however,  they  contended  otilj  wvuv 
t  called  rades,  or  with  blunted  weapons  -,  W\.,  -fiVett 
^  and  inspiriicd  by  the  pretence  ot  \>a\,\\e,  'ive^ 


(^hanged  thc!r  Hcapons,  and  advunced  at  the  souud  of 
Irumuefs  to  the  real  Btril'e.  The  conquered  looked  to  tlie 
people  or  to  the  emperor  ibr  life;  his  anlagoiiist  had  no 
power  lu  grant  or  to  refuse  it ;  but  if  the  Kpcetaiors  were 
dissatiafled  and  e;uvethe  signal  of  death,  he  was  ohligeil  lo 
become  the  exeoutionerof  their  will.  Thiaslgnal  woslhe 
turniogdown  tbethiiiuha,  as  ia  well  kiiowo.  If'any  showed 
signs  of  fear,  their  deutb  was  certain ;  if  on  the  other 
hand  they  waited  the  fiital  stroke  with  intrepiditi',  the 
people  generallj  relented.  But  fear  and  want  ot  spirit 
were  of  very  rare  occurrence  ;  insomuch  that  Cicero  more 
than  once  proposes  the  principle  of  honour  which  actuated 
gladiators,  aa  an  admirable  model  of  constancy  and  courage, 
hy  which  he  intended  Co  animate  himaelt'  and  others  to 
autfer  every  thing  in  defence  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  bodiea  of  the  slain  were  dragged  with  n  hook 
Ihrtn^h  a  gate  called  Libitinenais,  the  Gate  of  Death,  to 
Ae^olianum:  the  victor  was  rewarded  with  a  sum  of 
money  contributed  by  the  spectators,  or  bestoned  i'roni 
tlie  treasury,  or  a  palm-branth,  or  a  garland  of  paim  or- 
namented with  coloured  rihhons ;  ensigna  of  frequent 
oecurrence  in  ancient  monuments.  Those  who  survived 
three  yi'urs  were  released  from  this  service,  and  sometimes 
one  who  had  given  great  satisfaction  was  enfranchised  on 
the  spot.  This  was  done  by  presenting  the  staff,  rwiia, 
which  was  used  in  preluding  to  the  combat :  on  receiving 
which,  the  gladiator,  if  a  freeman,  recovered  his  liberty  : 
if  a  slave,  he  was  not  made  free,  hut  was  released  from  the 
obljenfiim  of  yentiwlng  his  lile  any  fuither  in  the  arena. 

Gladiators  were  divided,  according  to  the  fashion 
or  their  armour  and  olleneive  weapons,  into  classes, 
known  by  the  names  of  Thrax,  Samnis,  Myrmillo, 
and  many  others,  of  which  a  mere  catalogue  would 
be  tedious,  and  it  would  be  the  work  of  a  treatise  to 
ascertain  and  describe  their  distinctive  marks.  The 
reader  who  has  any  curiosity  upon  the  subject  may 
consult  the  Saturnalia  of  Lipius,  in  which  a  vast 
body  of  minute  in JWma lion  is  collected,  ll  ?ii\aW-«- 
ever  strictlx  within  our  province  to  deset'Ae  a  \owto  s.^. 
Pompeii,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  in  eooA  ^pTeswia.:- 
i/oo,  which  represent  the  two  branches  ot  amosemwAa 
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practised  in  the  amphitheatre — hunting,  and  gladiatorial 
nghts, — and  throw  a  light  upon  many  parts  of  our 
sul^ect. 

It  is  situated  in  the  Street  of  Tombs,  as  it  is  called, 
without  the  gate  leading  to  Herculaneum,  and  consists 
of  a  square  chamber  serving  as  a  basement,  surmounted 
by  three  steps,  upon  which,  and  on  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  basement,  are  placed  the  sculptures  of  which 
we  proceed  to  speak.  The  whole  is  terminated  by  a 
square  cippus,  or  funerar pillar,  which  bore  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — 

RICIO.A.F.  MEN 
SCAVRO 

S  VIR.  I.  D 

ECVRIONES .  LOCVM .  MONVM. 

-  00  00  IN .  FVNERE  ET .  STATVAM  EQVES^. 

ORO .  PONENDAM  .CENSVERVNT. 

SCAVRVS .  PATER .  FILIO. 

**  To*  Aricius  Scaurus  son  of  Aulus,  of  the  tribe  Menenia^ 
Duumvir  of  Justice,  by  command  of  the  decurions. 
The  decurions  decreed  the  site  of  the  monument,  two 
thousand  sesterces  for  funeral  expenses,  and  an  eques- 
trian statue  in  the  Forum.  Scaurus  the  father  to  his  son." 
We  give  drawings  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
sculptures  from  Mazois,  to  whose  researches  we  are 
also  indebted  for  the  following  account  of  them.  The 
earlier  ones  relate  to  the  chase  (venatio),  and  are  taken 
from  the  steps  which  support  the  cippus.  The  first 
represents  a  man,  naked  and  unarmed,  between  a  lion 


*  The  marble  is  broken,  so  that  the  first  name  (prcenomen)  and  tlie 

Srst  letters  of  the  name  are  lost.    The  latter  has  been  diflferently  read 

A  n'cius,  Castrici  lis,  Patrici  lis — Yi\v  cVv  \8  T\g\vt  \a  ot  \\\Aft  vro-^x^axvcft .    The 

be;,'innings  of  all  the  longer  lines  ate  w&TvtVa^,  Mvdi  V\\«i  wjTaTc«jct>j  <A'<iNi 

inscription  would  lead  us  to  suppose  iVvat  tVve  c^^\\«Hj\v\di\*Ka^V!it  ^ 

thousand  should  be  prefixed  once  oftetiet  \vv  lYve^Wa.  \\u*\  VbmSo.^^ 

aiake  three  thousand  sebterces,  about  %4L 
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and  a  panther:  the  second,  r  wild  boar  apparently 
running  at  a  man,  also  naked  and  defenceless,  and  in 
a  balf-recumbent  poaturo.  Mazais  conjocturea  that 
these  figures  were  of  that  class  of  combatoiita  wba, 
trusting  in  iheir  activity  alone,  entered  the  arena 
merely  lo  provoke  tile  wild  beasts  after  they  were  let 
loose  ;  and  he  adds  that  this  dangerous  exercise  is  still 
practised  in  the  bull-fights  at  Rome.  Defenceless  as 
these  figures  are,  they  show  no  signs  of  alarm  ;  and 
in  particular  he  who  is  opposed  lo  the  boar  seems 
collcctiug  himself  far  a  spring  to  baffle  his  enemy. 
In  the  continuation  of  the  same  relief  is  a  wolf  at 
full  speed,  gnawing  a  javelin  deeply  fixed  in  his 
chest,  and  further  on  a  bIos,  with  a  rope  attached  to 
his  hama,  pulled  dowo  by  two  dogs,  or  wolves. 
The  next  group  is  the  most  curious  of  this  series,  for 
it  seems  to  represent  the  process  by  which  the  beitiarii 
were  trained  lo  their  profession.  It  exhibits  a  youth, 
his  legs  and  thighs  protected  by  a  sort  of  armour,  a 
javelin  in  ciich  liond,  attuckiiig  a  panther.  The  free- 
dom of  the  beast's  movements  is  nampered  by  a  cord 
attached  at  one  end  to  a  collar  round  its  neck,  and  at 
the  other  to  a  broad  girth  which  passes  round  the  body 
of  a  bull.  By  this  arrangement  the  novice  is  in  part 
protected,  while  at  the  same  time  far  more  activity 
and  wariness  is  required  than  if  the  animal  were  attached 
to  a  lixed  point.  Behind  the  bull  is  another  Rgure  with 
a  lance,  who  seems  to  goad  the  bull  forwards,  and  thus 
offer  more  scope  for  movement  to  the  panther. 

Another  bas-relief  represents  a  man  fighting  a  bear ;  a 
Bword  in  one  hand,  and  a  veil  in  the  other,  the  very  equip- 
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□tent  qI  the  matador  in  iho  Spanish  bull-fighta  to  the 
present  day.  This  tircu Distance,  or  little  importance  in 
Itself,  deserrcs  remark,  Iwcause  it  sorvea  to  fix  the  period 
of  the  tonatruction  ol'  the  torob.  We  learn  from  Pliny* 
that  the  veil  was  not  employed  in  the  arena  against  wild 
beasts  belbre  the  reign  of  Claiuliua.  Cluudius  became 
Emperor  a.d.  41.  In  the  year  59  all  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions were  interdicted  tor  ten  years.  Four  years  after- 
wards occurred  the  earthquake,  to  which  wo  have  had 
occasion  to  make  frequent  reference ;  and  as  the  building 
bears  evident  marks  of  injury  from  this  cause,  and  repair, 
wemiislconclude  thatit  wasLTt'ttedatBome  lime  between 
the  dates  already  given,  proba lily  during  tlie  ten  or  twelve 
years  antecedent  to  the  year  59. 

The  sculplurea  on  the  basement  are  divided  into  (wo 
lines  of  flgures,  forming  a  cort  of  double  frieze.  Uere,  as 
in  the  upper  aeriea,  they  are  made  of  stucco ;  indeed  there 
is  no  marble  about  the  tomb,  except  the  slab,  on  which 
the  inscription  was  engraved.  I'he  figures  appear  to  have 
bt'en  moulded  separately,  and  attaclied  to  the  plaster 
ground  by  brass  or  iron  pins,  more  frequently  the  latter. 
These  in  many  instances  have  been  destroyed  by  rust, 
and  have  suffered  the  figures  to  drop.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  the  sculpture  has  been  in  part  restored, 
and  that  under  the  present  figures  others  have  been  found, 
of  better  workmanship,  and,  in  some  instances,  differently 

In  various  portions  of  the  frieze  are  written  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  gladiators  belonged,  one  Am- 
pliatus,  the  names  of  the  combatants,  and  the  number  of 
their  victories.  Ampliatui  probably  was  the  lanista  of  the 
city;  for  an  inscription  found  on  the  outer  wall  of  the 
basilica  states  that  the  family  of  N.  Festua  Ampliatus  will 
contend  a  second  time  on  the  17th  May.  These  names 
are  written  in  black,  the  letters  narrow  and  ill-shaped. 

The   upper  frieze  contains  eight  pairs  of  gladiators. 
Tbe  Brst  pair,  on  the  left,  represents  an  equestrian  combat. 
The  £rst  figure  is  called  Bebrix,  a  barbaious  twinft'«\iv^ 
i/enoKa a  foreign  origin.    The  numerals  aiiei«>'^iaiiBM* 
i/eaote  die  aumber  of  contests  in  wliit^  \ie  Visa  \««n  "*«> 

•  vlii.  14, 


torioiu ;  the;  are  much  eflaced,  but  have  been  read  XII.* 
Hb  adversary  is  called  Nobilior,  and  reckona  XI  victories. 
"    '      '6  armed  alilte  with  a  light  lance,  a  round  buckler 


'e  bands  of  iron.  These  two  gladiators  are  clothed  in 
the  induaila,  a  short  and  light  cloak  which  formed  part  of 
the  dress  of  the  Roman  knights;  the  legs  are  naked. 
Bebrii  has  shoes  resembling  those  now  in  use,  but  No- 
bilior wears  the  seraiplolia,  a  kind  of  hunting-ahoe  bound 
wilh  thongs  round  the  leg.f  The  horse  is  covered  with 
the  so^nia,  a  square  saddle-cloth  in  use  among  the  Roman 
cavalry  ;  the  crupper  is  painted  red.  The  action  of  the 
figures  is  good.   Bebrii  appears  to  have  aimed  at  Nobilior 


[VI  OCCKT  over  in<wt  of  thfl  flguMfl. 

on  not  tell  of  wlii  woii  iie  vi^V — 

<r  ire  Hfi-ptepued  to  sosgettwj. 
le  mocculTU  at  the  Iniiuu,  01  I^BmWi  nov 
home  minufiictiirfl,  in»4B  ot  nn  Wis,  \»  BSSi 
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a  blow  with  hla  lance,  who  having  reteivpd  it  on  the 
bucUlor,  Bttacka  in  his  turn  Bebrii,  who  now  places  him- 
self on  the  defensive. 

The  group  neit  in  succession  represents  Iwo  gliulialora 
whose  names  are  defaced.  The  firitwearea  helmet  having 
avizor,  much  ornamented,  wilh  the  long  buckler  («Ti(ion). 
It  is  presumed  that  he  bIiouM  have  for  offensive  weapon 
a  sword,  but  the  sculptor  haa  neglected  to  represent  it. 
Iiike  all  the  other  gladiators  he  wears  the  eubPgaailum,  a 
short  apron  of  red  or  while  stuff  fiied  above  the  hips  bj  a 
girdle  of  bronze  or  embroidered  leather.     On  the  right 


legisakind  of  buskin,  commonlj  made  of  coloured  leather, 
on  the  left  an  ocrea  or  greave,  not  reaching  to  the  knee. 
The  left  leg  is  thus  armed,  because  that  side  of  the  body 
was  the  most  eipoaed  by  the  ancients,  whose  guard  on 
account  of  the  buckler  was  the  reverse  of  the  modem 
guard  ;  the  rest  of  the  body  is  entirely  naked.  The  other 
figure  is  armed  with  a  helmet  ornamented  with  wings,  a 
smaller  buckler,  thigh-pieces  formed  of  plates  of  iron,  and 
on  each  leg  the  high  greave,  called  by  Ae  GieeVs  nv^nfi^. 
These  figures  appear  to  represent  one  ot  t\ieVn^^i-»^w«i. 
e/ass.  called  ^tife*,  and  a  Samnite  (Samnv8~),Bo<»\\ciW 
auue  tbe^  trere  armed  after  the  old  Sammte  \a*»Krev.  ^^' 
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former,  who  has  been  nxteen  limes  a  conqueror  in  varions 
games,  has  at  last  encountered  a  more  fortunate,  or  a  more 
skilful  adversary.  He  is  wounded  in  the  breast,  and  has 
let  fall  his  buckler,  arowing  himself  conquered ;  at  the 
same  time  he  implores  the  pity  of  the  people  bj  raising 
his  finger  towards  them— for  it  was  thus  Uiat  the  gladiators 
begged  their  life.  Behind  him  the  Samnite  awaits  the 
answering  sign  from  the  spectators,  that  he  maj  spare  hia 
antagonist,  or  strike  the  death-blow,  as  they  decree.  The 
third  couple  represents  ( llirax)  a  Thracian,  so  called  from 
the  fashion  of  his  armour,  especially  the  round  Thracian 
shield  (Parma),  and  onecalleaMyrmillo,  a  name  of  doubt- 
ful origin.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Myrmilloncs  were 
for  the  most  part  Gauls,  and  armed  somewhat  in  the  Gallic 
style,  and  that  the  Thrax  and  the  Myrmillo  were  usually 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  Thrax  wears  a  helmet,  with 
greaves  and  thigh-pieces  like  those  of  the  Samnite  :  and 
we  may  here  observe  that  the  right  arm  of  every  figure  is 
protected  by  a  banded  armour  which  we  have  already 
described.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  naked.  The 
dress  of  the  Myrmillo  is  nearly  the  same,  except  that  he 
has  not  the  thigh-pieces.  A  conqueror  XV  times,  he  is 
now  worsted;  and  his  adversary  gains  the  XXXVth 
victory,  and  the  letter  0  over  his  head,  the  initial  of 
davcov,  indicates  that  he  was  put  to  death.  The  M  which 
precedes  it  is  interpreted  to  be  the  initial  of  Myrmillo. 

The  next  group  consists  of  four  figures.     Two  are 

secutores,  followers,  the  other  two  retiarii,  net-men,  armed 

only  with  a  trident  and  net,  with  which  they  endeavoured 

to   entangle  their  adversary,   and   then   despatch   him. 

These  classes,  like  the  Thrax  and  Myrmillo,  were  usual 

antagonists,  and  had  their  name  from  the  secutor  following 

the  retiarius,  who  eluded  the  pursuit  until  he  found  an 

opportunity  to  throw  his  net  to  advantage.     Nepimus, 

one  of  the  latter,  five  times  victorious,  has  fought  against 

one  of  the  former,  whose  name  is  lost,  but  who  had 

triumphed  six  times  in  different  combats.     He  has  been 

Jess  fortunate  in  this  battle.    Kep\w\\»  Vvtia  %ttuck  him  in 

the  leg,  the  thig-h,  and  the  left  arm  •,  \i\ft V>\wA  xvim,  «sA 

in  vain  he  implores   mercy  from  tVie  s^c\a\.ota.     K%  vJoa 

irJdent  with   which  Nepimus  is  wrm^dL  \a  \io\,^^«v.v« 


calculated  to  inflict  speedy  and  certain  death,  the  secutor 
Hjpolitus  performg  this  last  office  to  hii  comrBde.  The 
condemned  nretch  bends  the  knee,  presents  his  throat 
to  the  sword,  and  throws  himself  forwiml  to  meet  the 


is  the  retiarios  who  must  fight  Eypolitus  in  his  torn. 
The  secutores  hare  a  veiy  plain  helmet,  that  their 
adversary  may  have  little  or  no  opportunity  of  puUby  it 
off  with  the  net  or  trident ;  the  nght  arm  is  clothed  in 
armaur,  the  left  bore  a  elypeus  or  large  round  shield ;  a 
sandal  tied  with  narrow  bands  forms  the  covering  for 
their  feet.  They  wear  no  body  annoio",  no  coverinfj  but 
a  cloth  round  the  waist,  for  by  their  lightness  and  activi^ 
alone  could  they  hope  to  avoid  death  and  gtun  the  victory. 
The  reCiarii  have  the  head  bare,  except  a  fillet  bound 
^  round  the  hair ;  the^  have  no  shield,  but  the  lefl  rade  is 
*  covered  with  a  demi-cuirass,  and  the  left  arm  protected 
in  the  usual  manner,  except  that  the  shoulder-piece  is 
very  high.  They  wear  the  caliga,  or  low  boot  common 
to  the  Roman  soldiery,  and  bear  the  trident ;  but  the  net 
with  which  they  endeavoured  to  envelope  their  ad- 
versaries is  nowhere  visible.  This  bas-relief  is  terminated 
by  the  combat  between  a  light-armed  gladiator  and  a 


aa^ 


Samnite.  This  last  beeeeches  the  spectators  to  sare 
faint,  but  it  appears  from  the  action  of  the  principal  figure 
that  this  is  not  grantcii.  Thn  oimqiH'ror  looks  towarda 
the  steps  of  the  amphitheatre ;  he  has  seen  the  fatal 
dgnal,  and  in  reply  prepares  himself  to  strike. 

Between  the  pilasters  ofthe  door  the  frieze  is  continued. 
Two  coml>a.ts  are  represented  ;  in  the  first  a  Samnite  has 
been  conquered  by  a  Myrmillo.  This  last  wishes  to 
become  his  comrade's  executioner   without  waiting  the 
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answer  from  the  people,  to  whom  the  vanquished  has 
appealed ;  but  the  kausta  checks  his  arm,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  the  Samnite  obtained  pardon.  The 
pair  following  exhibits  a  similar  combat,  in  which  the 
Mjrmillo  falfi  stabbed  to  death.  The  wounds,  the  blood, 
and  the  inside  of  the  bucklers  are  punted  of  a  verj  bright 
red  colour.  The  swords,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Hypolitus,  are  omitted ;  it  is  possible  that  it  was  intended 
to  make  them  of  metal. 

The  bas-reliefs  constituting  the  lower  frieze  are  devoted 
to  the  chace,  and  to  combats  between  men  and  animals. 
In  the  upper  part  are  hares  pursued  by  a  dog ;  beyond  is 
a  wounded  stag  pursued  by  dogs,  to  whom  he  is  about 
to  become  the  prey :  below,  a  wild  boar  is  seized  by  an 


enormous  dog,  who  has  already  caused  his  blood  to  flow. 
In  the  middle  of  the  composition  a  bestiarius  has  trans- 
fixed a  bear  with  a  stroke  of  his  lance.     This  person  wears 


a  kind  of  short  buniing-boot,  and  ie  dolhed  as  well  as 
his  comrade  in  a  lighl  tunic  without  stccves,  bound  ruund 
the  hipa,  end  crdlea  aulutia,  svbaaila.  It  was  the  dress 
of  the  common  people,  b*  we  ieara  from  the  sculptures  on 
Tr^an's  column.  The  companion  of  this  man  has  trans- 
fiied  a  bull,  which  flies,  carrjing  with  him  ihe  heavy 
lance  with  which  he  is  wounded.  He  turns  bia  head 
tuwarde  his  assuilant,  and  seems  (o  wish  to  return  to  the 


beholding  himself  disanned  and  at  toe  merer  of  the 
animal,  whom  he  thought  mortal  I;  stricken.  Pliny  (lib, 
vili.  cap.  45)  speaks  of  uie  ferocity  shown  by  bulls  in  these 
combats,  and  of  having  seen  them,  when  stretched  for 
dead  on  the  arena,  lift  themselves  up  and  renew  the  com- 
bat. The  cuts  in  the  next  page  represent  the  helmets  of 
two  of  tbo  Ugaiei  at  large,  and  the  greaves,  or  boots. 

In  the  interior  of  this  tomb  is  a  vaulted  sepulchral 
chamber,  the  arch  of  which  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
monument  is  supported  by  a  massive  pier,  pierced  by  four 
small  arches,  niches  rather,  except  that  they  traverse  its 
whole  thickness,  three  of  which  were  closed  with  glass, 
and  the  fourth  with  a  thick  veil  fastened  with  nails. 
This  kind  of  tabernacle,  contrived  thus  in  the  ceirttft  <it 
the  pier,  did  not  ennlain  anything  when  4\BCW)wei,\N». 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  meant  for  a\a.mp,iTomftv'(.c»s» 
Mieo  to  *hut  up  the  sidea  with  glass,  \ea.'j\ti5  oxia  »\«a!ws 


for  the  admimion  of  air.  The  arches  seem  tu  have  been 
closed,  that  the  wind  might  noteitin^iah  the  Ump  when 
the  door  was  opened.  Fourteen  niches  pierced  round  tiM 
inside  of  the  apartment  ware  destined  to  receive  as  many 
ciucrarj  urns ;  daylight  was  admitted  through  a  Email 
openin)^  at  the  back  of  the  building,  around  which  a  waLl 
is  drawn,  forming  a  amall  encloMre. 

Another  sort  of  amphithcatrical  amusements  consisted 

in  whaeasmif  the  death  of  persons  under  eentence  of  the 

Jan;  either  by  the  hands  of  the  exwaH-ionct,  or  by  being 

exposed   to    the   Jury    of    savage   ajvioiaia.     "^W  rativj 

Christiana   were  especially  Bub'iecleA  Vi  ft^»  av^cua  «A 

enieity.     jfero  availed  himaeUoi  ti^e  V»esi«««  »«»»»■ 


them  to  turn  aside  populur  indignation  af^er  liic  greif 
oooflagnttioa  of  Rome,  which  is  eoninionly  ascribed  to  hja 
own  wanton  love  of  valachier ;  and  we  learo  fruni  Tcrtul- 
lian,  that,  after  great  pobltc  mbfortunea,  the  cry  of  the 
popoiat-e  waa, "  To  the  lions  with  the  ChristianB."'*  The 
Coliseum  now  owes  its  preaervatiOQ  to  the  Christian  blood 
BO  profuseiy  shed  within  its  walls.  Alter  servin?  during 
ageg  as  a  quorrj  of  hewn  stone  tor  the  use  of  all  whose 
Etation  atid  power  entitled  them  to  a  share  in  public 
plunder,  it  was  at  last  secured  from  further  injury  by 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  who  consecrated  the  building  aiwut 
the  middle  of  the  last  (Century,  and  placed  it  under  the 
protection  of  the  martyrs  who  bad  there  borne  testimony 
with  their  blwd  to  the  siaciirity  of  their  belief. 


There  is  nothit^;  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Pompeii  »t 

variance  with  the  general  description  which  wo  have 
firen  of  this  claas  of  buildings,  and  our  notice  of  it  will 
therefore  neeessariiy  be  short.  Its  Ibrm,  us  usual,  is 
ovd :  the  extreme  length,  from  outside  to  outside  of 
the  exterior  arcade,  is  430  feet,  its  greatest  breadth  is 
335  feet.  The  spectators  guned  adminioa  by  tickets, 
which  had  numbers  or  marks  on  them,  conesponding 
with  similar  signs  on  the  arches  through  which  tliey 
entered.  Those  who  were  entitled  to  occupy  the  lower 
ranges  of  seats,  paceed  through  the  peHbr^ed  arcades 
of  the  lower  order:  those  whose  place  vm  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  c^vea,  ascended  by  staircases  between 
the  seats  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  building.  Ii'rom 
hence  the  women  again  ascended  to  the  upper  tier, 
which  was  divided  into  boxes,  aad  appropriated  to  them. 
The  construction  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  rough 
masonry  called  opus  iucertwa,  with  quoins  of  squared 
atone,  and  some  trifline  restora^ns  of  rubble.  This 
rude  mass  was  probably  once  covered  with  a  more 
sumptuous  facing  of  hewn  stone  :  but  there  are  now 
no  other  traces  of  it  than  a  few  ot  tiie  Vej-tto^**,  's^ 
one  of  which  a  ciariot  and  two  hoTseB  \a  acvi^liH^,  ot 
.•TeriBllUa,ApoU,*(i. 


SEiiither  a  head ;  besides  which  there  are  &  few  Btare  od 
the  wedge-stones.  , 

Al  Mich  end  of  the  ellipse  were  entrances  into  the 
arena  for  the  combatants ;  through  which  the  dead 
bodies  were  draped  out  into  the  spoliarium.    These 


were  also  the  principal  approaches  to  the  lower  ranges 
of  BCBf»,  occupied  by  Iht'  aenalors,  tna^ietrBlpn,  and 
knighta,  by  means  of  corridors  lo  the  right  and  left 
which  ran  round  the  arena.  The  ends  of  these  passage* 
were  secured  by  metal  gratinga  againet  the  intrusion  of 
wild  bnasts.  In  the  northern  one  are  nine  places  lor 
jiedestals  to  form  a  line  of  separation,  dividing  the 
entrance  lata  two  parts  of  unequal  breadth.  The  seats 
ara  elevated  above  the  arena  upon  a  high  podium  or 
parapet,  upon  which,  when  the  building  was  first  opened, 
there  remained  several  inscriptiona,  containing  the 
names  of  duumvirs  who  had  prerided  ujion  different 
occasions.  There  were  also  fmintings  in  fresco,  one 
repreaenting  a  tigresafightingwith  a  wild  boar;  another, 
a  stag  chased  by  a  lioness ;  another,  a  battle  between  a 
bull  and  bear.  Other  subjects  comprised  candelabra,  a 
dittributioQ  of  palms  among  the  gladiators,  winged  genii, 
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minstrels  and  muucians ;  but  all  disappeared  soon  after 
their  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  amphitheatre 
comprises  twenty-four  rows  of  seats,  and  about  20,000 
feet  of  sitting-room  :  it  would  consequentlj  afford  accom- 
modation for  something  more  than  ten  thousand  people, 
exclusive  of  those  who  were  obliged  to  take  up  with 
standing-room. 

Having  now  described  all  the  public  buildings  of 
Pompeii,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  saj  a  few  words 
on  their  architectural  character.  The  city,  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  antiquity,  and  from  its  change  of  masters, 
having  been  a  Greek  colony  long  before  its  sufajueation 
by  the  Romans,  presents  us  with  examples  both  of  &reek 
and  Roman  arcMteeture,  domestic  as  well  as  public.  The 
Romans  borrowed  their  knowledge  of  builoing  from  the 
Greeks,  but  they  borrowed  it  as  imitators,  not  as  copyists ; 
they  aimed  at  variety,  by  altering  the  details  aiMl  pro* 
portions  of  the  several  orders,  and  what  they  gained  in 
novelty  they  lost  in  beauty.  Hence  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
of  the  one  are  immediately  distinguishable  from  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  of  the  other:  the  difierence  between  the 
Corinthian  orders  is  less  perceptible,  consisting  chiefly  in 
the  foliage  of  the  capital.  In  Greece  the  Doric  gradually 
changed  its  character,  being  most  robust  in  the  most  an- 
cient examples.  But  the  standard  examples  of  it,  built 
in  the  age  of  Pericles,  are  still  robust  in  character,  with 
twenty  flutings,  or  longitudinal  channels  cut  in  the  pillars. 
The  Romans  made  the  column  more  slender,  and  at  the 
same  time  increased  the  number  of  flutings.  The  ori- 
ginal was  placed  upon  the  temple  floor,  without  even 
a  plinth — the  copy  was  raised  upon  a  pedestal ;  the  capi- 
tat  of  the  former  was  grave  and  simple — that  of  the  latter 
was  more  elaborate,  and  enriched  with  varied  mouldings. 
At  Pompeii  the  most  characteristic  parts  of  the  buildings, 
the  entablatures  and  capitals,  are  almost  all  destroy^  ; 
still  enough  remains  for  us  in  most  instances  to  ascertain 
the  style  of  what  remains,  and  consequently  to  ascribe 
to  them  something  like  a  comparative  date.  Thus  the 
columns  which  surrounded  the  Eorum  ^\i\^V  \.Vv^  ^bove- 
named  conditions  of  the  Grecian  Dot\c\  tltve^  Wn^  \ia 


base,  contain  twenty  Sutiug^,  and  hnve  a  simplt^  capital. 
Similar  in  style  are  those  of  tiie  trinnguler  Ibnim  in  the 
quarter  of  the  theatres  ;  and  tlie  Bcboolsortnbunul,andthe 
square  called  the  soldiere'  quarters,  are  also  evidently  of 
Greeic  design  and  construction,  though  repurcd  by  their 
last  posscsaors.  It  is  to  bo  observed,  however,  tiiK  the 
Doric  of  Pompeii,  though  it  preaerves  the  Greek  teste 
in  the  detail  of  its  mouldings,  is  exceedingly  slender,  and 
in  this  respects  varies  materially  from  the  most  esteemed 
models  of  the  order. 

Another  characteristic  of  Greek  architecture,  which 
points  out  its  originality  in  a  striking  manner,  is  that  tlie 
profiles  of  all  its  mouldings  are  drawn  by  bond,  and 
cannot  be  mechanically  described,  whereas  the  Roman 
mouldings  are  all  formed  on  some  geometrical  construc- 
tion. Hence  the  latter  are  always  similar,  while  the 
former  admit  of  indefinite  variety,  according  to  circum- 
stances which  might  influence  the  architect,  though  thej* 
escape  our  notice.  The  reader  may  see  an  instance  of 
this  in  a  capital  from  the  Parthenon,  now  in  tbc  court- 
yard of  the  British  Museum,  Upon  cursory  examination 
the  projec^ng  moulding  of  the  capital  under  the  abacus 
would  be  taken  for  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  whereas  it  is 
really  a  very  delicate  curve.  What  the  object  of  the 
architect  was  in  tradng  this  line,  which  viewed  from 
below  must  have  appeared  a  straight  line,  it  may  not  bo 
easy  to  determine ;  but  without  doubt  in  taking  this  trouble 
he  was  influenced  by  some  delicate  perception  of  beauty. 
It  is  from  this  peculiarity  in  the  mouldings  that  we  con- 
clude the  small  portico,  propyl^um,  or  entrance  to  the 
triangular  forum,  was  designed  by  a  Greek  architect.  It 
is  of  the  Ionic  order ;  the  mouldings  and  the  volutes 
or  spiral  horns  are  more  elegant  than  in  the  Roman  style. 
In  addition  to  this  the  deep  sinking  under  some  of  the 
mouldings,  which  the  strictness  of  Romaa  rules  did  not 
allow,  stamp  it  as  a  Greek  work,  where  variety  and 
tbouKht  were  permitted. 

The  capital  of  the  Ionic  order  found  in  t,\\\t<n^'3  4L\?!«t«> 
in  one  respect  from  all  the  examples,  ^joi-tv  GieaV  «tA 
Jtonan,   with  which  wo  are  acquainted,      ^e  (\\>»4>iX^» 
the  omameated  ecituius  moulding  wldcb.  YttQ»  wiiw  *»« 
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volutes,  which  usually  is  carved  to  represent  eggs  within 
a  shell,  thus. 


V 


But  in  the  Pompeian  examples  the  egg  is  verj  small, 
and  the  shell  or  husk  is  of  a  different  form,  more  like  the . 
section  of  a  horse-chesnut,  showing  a  small  portion  of  the 
nut  where  the  rind  is  partially  split,  from  which  indeed 
the  idea  may  possibly  have  been  taken. 


The  Basilica  is  similar  in  the  details  of  its  architecture 
to  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli,  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  a  Greek  architect,  and  displays 
marks  of  Grecian  taste. 

The  oldest  building  in  Pompeii  is  the  Temple  of 
Hercules,  perhaps  erected  by  the  first  Greek  colonists, 
or  at  least  raisea  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  temple. 
It  is  Doric,  and  of  course  Grecian ;  and  the  style  observ- 
able in  its  scanty  remains  leads  the  learned  to  refer  it  to 
the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture is  the  swelling  of  the  flat  part  of  the  echinus  moulding, 
which,  when  the  order  became  perfected  in  the  Parthenon 
and  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  was  made  flat  or  in- 
sensibly curved,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  capital  above 
referred  to.  The  basements  also  of  some  of  the  temples 
may  be  considered  as  more  ancient  than  the  columns  reared 
upon  them  ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  both  the  basement 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  and  that  of  the  Temple  of  Venus 
may  be  of  Greek  construction.  The  Romans  either  re- 
paired or  rebuilt  many  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city : 
the  ruins  of  brick  at  the  end  of  the  Forum,  opposite  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter ,  were  built  by  them ;  the  baths,  with 
their  vaulted  ceiling ,  they  also  conaltxictedL.  TYv^'^^cci^V^i 


of  Fortune  was  erected  by  a  Koman  JndividuB],  as  the  in- 
scription sets  forth  ;  and  the  Pantheon,  Temple  of  Mer- 
airj,  with  the  building  placed  between  them,  as  well  8s 
the  crypto-portico  of  Eumachia,  which  is  partly  buill  of 
brick,  bear  evident  marks  of  a  Roman  origin.  The 
Temple  of  Venns  may  be  considered  oi  Roman,  its  ori' 
ginal  Greek  design  having  been  changed  by  a  coat  of 
plaster,  as  we  have  already  otuierred.  The  Uieetres  and 
amphitbealre  are  evidently  Roman.  That  the  former 
were  so  is  ascertained  from  imcriplions,  while  the  latter 
was,  aa  wB  well  know,  of  their  own  invention.  The  tri- 
umphal arches  are  ofcourse  Roman,  Bueh  buildings  having 
been  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  In  private  dwellings,  aa 
well  as  in  public  edifices,  the  same  mixed  character  is 
evident,  and  adds  to  their  interest,  But  this  branch  of 
the  subject  belongs  to  the  subsequent  chapters,  in  whicb  i 
we  shall  eniieavour  lo  point  out  the  ditlerences  of  desig^vg 
and  detail  in  the  Grculc  and  Roman  houses.  'i  I 


CHAPTER  X. 

ABCHITICTUBt  OF  ITAIiT. 

Thi  previous  pages  having  l)een  employed  in  describing 
the  public  buildings  which  are  preserved  in  Pompeii, 
we  shall  now  give  an  account  of  tbe  most  remarkable 
houses  which  have  been  disinterred ;  of  the  paintings, 
domestic  utensils,  and  other  articles  found  in  them;  and 
such  information  upon  the  domestic  manners  of  the 
ancient  Italians  as  may  seem  requisite  to  the  illustration 
of  these  remains.  This  branch  of  our  subject  is  not  lesa 
interesting  nor  lest  extensive  than  the  other.  Temples 
end  theatres,  in  equal  preservation,  and  of  greater  splen- 
dour than  those  at  Pompeii,  may  be  seen  in  many  places ; 
but  towards  ftcquiinting  us  with  the  habitations,  the 
prirata  lainriea  and  el^anceB  ot  aivnea^.  \\t%,  tw'^  ^^ 
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Ionic  Capital.*' 

the  scattered  fragments  of  domestic  architecture  which 
exist  elsewhere  have  done  so  much  as  this  city,  with  its 
fellow-sufterer,  Herculaneum.  But  as  these  andent 
houses  differ  very  much  from  any  now  in  use,  and  as  we 
shall  have  continual  occasion  to  use  the  terms  by  which 
Vitruvius,  and  after  him  modem  architects,  have  named 
their  several  apartments,  it  will  be  useful  to  preface  our 
descriptions  by  a  short  account  of  the  steps  by  which  the 
Romans  advanced  from  huts  to  palaces,  as  the  residences 
of  the  more  wealthy  individuals  among  them  may  be 
termed,  and  of  the  distribution  and  purposes  of  the  rooms, 
for  a  general  resemblance  is  to  be  found  in  the  ground- 
plan  of  all  of  them.  We  shall  also  give  an  explanation 
of  those  architectural  terms  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
most  frequently  to  employ. 

If  we  ascend  to  the  earliest  period  of  Roman  story, 
and  mention  the  thatched  cottage  of  Romulus,  religiously 
preserved  in  the  Capitol,  and  repaired  from  time  to  time 
with  the  same  rude  materials  of  which  it  was  originally 
built,  it  is  not  with  the  purpose  of  drawing  any  infer- 
ence with  respect  to  the  domestic  architecture  of  that 
remote  and  fabulous  time,  or  of  fatiguing  the  reader  by 
tracing  the  progress  of  this  art  from  the  cottage  of  Ro- 

*  Ionic  capital,  from  Pompeii,  with  angular  volutes.   The  order  partakes 

much  of  the  Doric ;  being  without  a  base,  and  having  the  shaft  sharply 

terminated.    Four  similar  capitals  are  to  be  seen  at  the  four  angles  of 

tAe  Greeco-Siculun  sepulchral  monument  aX.  (^\if^«Ti^t  coT&xaotdY  called 

the  Sepulchre  of  the  Hone. 
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mulua  to  the  golden  house  of  Nero.  But  there  is  a 
singularly  intercsliug  relic  ol'  antiquity  preserved  by 
Muzois,  which  this  mention  of  the  Ibundcr  of  Rome  may 
serve  lo  introducD  to  our  nodce.  Some  time  since,  a 
quantity  of  cinerary  vases  were  discovered  in  the  nei§^- 
bourbood  oi'  Alba,  which,  on  that  emineut  Brehitect*s 
authority,*  "  belong  unquestionably  to  the  first  inhaWt- 
anls  of  Latium,  and  ascend  beyond  the  earliest  known 
epochs  of  Italian  history,  since  the  spot  in  which  (hey 
were  found  is  entirely  covered  with  thick  beds  of  lava 
which  have  flowed  Irom  Moole  Albano,  a  volcano  of 
whose  eruptions  all  memory  ia  lost  in  the  night  of  an- 
tiquity." That  which  makes  these  urns  most  curious 
is  that  tlicy  represent  the  rude  habitatious  of  tlic  time  ; 
and  granting  ttiat  they  are   genuine,  ol'  which  Mazois 


expresses  no  doubt,  the  nature  of  these  represenUtiona  is 
sufficient  warranty  of  their  high  antiquity.  Here, 
probably,  we  see  the  cabins  of  the  aboriginal  Latiana : 
and  such,  we  may  conjecture,  was  the  cottage  so  long 
preserved  with  religious  veneration  in  the  Capitol, 

To  the  reign  of  the  first  Tarquin  is  ascribed  the 
introduction  of  the  Etruscan  style  of  architectore,  ai  well 
in  the  arransement  of  houses,  as  in  the  magnificent  pub- 
lic works,  tne  walb,  sewers,  and  Forum,  which  are  aaid 

•  Put  LI.  p.  I. 
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to  have  been  built  by  him.  But,  to  pass  hastily  ov^r 
this  doubtful  ground,  it  is  enough  to  state  that  we  have 
authority  for  giving  an  Etruscan  origin  to  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  B^man  houses.*  These  in  toe  early 
ages  were  poor  and  mean.  For  the  first  five  hundred 
years  of  the  city,  the  use  of  tiles  was  unknown,  thatch 
or  shingles  forming  the  materials  of  roofs ;  and  a  stoiy 
is  told  that  the  consul  Publicola,  having  built  a  house  of 
such  splendour,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  age,  as 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  demolished  it  in  a 
single  night  in  hope  of  regaining  his  popularity ;  con- 
clusive proof  against  the  sdidity ,  at  least,  of  the  building. 
Excessive  expense  was  guarded  against  by  sumptuary 
laws;  and  it  was  forbidden  to  build  walls  exceeding 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness.  This  restriction, 
with  the  weak  nature  of  the  materials  employed  in  early 
times,  at  first  unbaked  bricks,  then  wooden  frame- work 
filled  up  with  masonry,  limited  the  height  of  houses  to 
one  story,  as  we  are  told  by  Vitruvius :  and  even  after 
baked  bricks  were  known,  their  size,  which  exceeded 
the  size  of  those  now  in  use,  f  rendered  it  difficult  to 
break  the  joints,  and  bond  the  walls  sufficiently  for 
lofty  erections.  As  population  increased,  and  with  it 
the  value  of  ground  in  the  city,  economy  of  room  was 
sought  in  added  height,  and  the  increased  skill  of  the 
architect  found  means  to  raise  houses  of  several  stories. 
They  were  then  surmounted  by  a  terrace  named  sola- 
rium, from  sol,  the  sun,  whose  genial  warmth  the 
inhabitants  enjoyed  there  in  the  winter :  while  in  the 
summer  they  frequented  it  for  the  sake  of  the  cool 
evening  breeze,  and  the  magnificent  prospects  of  the  city 
and  its  environs.  Here  the  Romans  loved  to  take  their 
evening  repast,  and  hence  the  upper  story  received  the 
name  of  OBnaculum,  the  supper-room.  At  last  houses 
reached  such  an  extreme  height,  that  Augustus  forbad 
a  greater  elevation  than  seventy  feet  to  be  given  them. 

*  Varro  and  Festos,  quoted  by  Maioia,  part  ii.  p.  7. 

f  'fbey  were  a  foot  and  a  hair  long,  and  a  foot  broad.    This  being  the 

case,  the  wall  would  only  have  been  one  [brick  thick,  and  liable  to  open 

at  Riiy  of  the  joints.    We  give  solidity  to  walls  which  are  no  tliicker,  by 

interweaving  the  bricks  so  that  no  joint  moY  tun  through.— Vitruv.  ii. 


■^y 
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Towards  the  lust  years  of  ihe  republic,  the  Romans 
naturalized  ibo  arts  of  Greece  among  themselves;  and 
Grecian  architecture  came  bto  fashion  at  Rome,  as  we 
may  learn,  among  other  sources,  from  the  letters  of 
Cicera  to  Atficus,  which  bear  foustant  testimony  to  the 
Etrong  interest  which  he  took  in  ornamenting  his  several 
houses,  and  mention  Cyrus,  his  Greek  architect.  At 
this  time  immense  fortunes  were  easily  made  from  the 
Bpoila  of  new  conquests,  or  by  peculation  and  malad- 
ministration of  subject  provinces  ;  and  the  money  tlius  ill 
and  easily  acquired  was  squandered  in  the  most  lavish 
luxury.  One  favourite  mode  of  indulgence  was  in 
splendour  of  building'.  Lucius  Casstus  was  the  firat 
who  ornamented  his  house  with  columns  of  foreign 
marble  :  they  were  only  sii  in  number,  and  twelve  feet 
high.  He  was  soon  surpassed  by  Scaurus,  who  placed 
in  bis  house  columns  of  the  black  marble  called 
cuiliaa,  thirty-eighl  feet  high,  and  of  such  vast  and 
usual  weight,  that  the  superintcndant  of  sewers,  as  we 
told  by  Pliny,*  took  security  for  any  Injury  which  might 
hajjj>en  to  the  works  under  his  charge,  beibri!  they  were 
suffered   to   be   conveyed   along   the  streets.     Another 

Erodigal,  by  name  Mamurra,  set  the  eiarople  of  liaiDg 
is  rooms  with  slabs  of  marble.  The  best  estimate, 
howefer,  of  the  growth  of  architectural  luxury  about  this 
time  may  be  found  in  what  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  that, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  67G,  the  house  of  Lepidus  was  the 
finest  in  the  city ;  ajid  thirty-five  years  later  it  was  not 
the  hundredth.f  We  may  mention,  as  an  example  of 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  Romans,  that  Domiuua 
Ahenoborbus  otlered  for  the  house  of  Craasut  a  rant 
amounting  to  near  48,500/.,  which  was  refused  by  the 
owner4  Nor  were  ihey  less  eitrav^ant  in  their  country 
houses.  We  may  again  quote  Cicero,  whose  attachment 
to  his  Tusculan  and  Formian  villas,  and  interest  ia 
ornamenUng  them,  even  in  the  most  perilous  times,  is 
well  known.  Still  more  celebrated  are  the  villas  of  Lu- 
cullus  and  Potlio ;  of  the  latter  some  remains  are  still  to 
be  seen  near  FousUipo. 

•  N^.  Bin.  «..).  ».  t  Ib.iiJ.i\.\(., 
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Augustus  endeavoured  by  his  example  to  check  this 
extravagant  passion,  but  he  produced  httle  effect.  And 
in  the  pdaoes  of  the  emperors,  and  especially  the  Aurea 
Domus,  the  Golden  House  of  Nero,  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  Rome,  or,  we  might  probably  say,  of  the  world, 
reached  its  extreme  point  of  magnificence.  But  these 
wonders  do  not  belong  to  our  pages;  and  to  dwell  on 
them  would  but  discredit  the  edifices  which  it  is  our 
province  to  describe,  spacious  in  themselves  and  sump- 
tuous, yet  mean  in  comparison  with  those  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken.  We  therefore  proceed  to  ofier  to  the 
reader  a  sketeh  of  the  arrangement  of  a  Roman  house  ci 
the  better  class. 

This  arrangement,  though  varied,  of  course,  by  local 
circumstances,  and  according  to  the  rank  and  circum- 
stances of  the  master,  was  pretty  generally  the  same  in 
all.  The  principal  rooms,  differing  only  in  size  and 
ornament,  recur  everywhere  ;  those  supplemental  ones, 
which  were  invented  only  for  convenience  or  luxury, 
vary  according  to  the  tastes  and  circumstances  of  tne 
master. 

Vitruvius  directs  our  attention  to  one  principle  of  dis- 
tribution, strange  to  modem  habits,  but  of  importance 
towards  understanding  the  construction  of  a    Roman 
house ;  that  every  considerable  mansion  might  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  intended  for  public  resort,  the  other 
destined  for  the  private  service  of  the  iamily.     The 
origin  of  this  may  oe  found  in  the  constitution  of  Rome, 
by  which  every  plebeian  might  choose  from  among  the 
patricians  a  patrouy  whose  client  he  became,  and  to 
whose  house  he  resorted  freely  for  advice  or  assistance. 
To  have  a  large  body  of  clients  was  esteemed  both 
honourable  and  advantageous,  as  the  patron  misht  of 
course  reckon  .on  their  votes  and  support  in  all  civil 
matters.     With  this  view,  lawyers  of  eminence  gave  free 
access  to  all  who  wished  to  consult  them :  and  gene- 
rally  hy  day-break,  or  before  it,  the  vestibules  and  ante- 
rooms  of  persons  of  any  emmence,  W\.  «&^<i\aUy  those 
who  were  distinguished  by  'weaXxiv  ot  ^vCvsaS.  \b^«^ 
were  £Ued  with  a  crowd,  eac\icom\xv^VvOsi«sifia  ^^- 
ticular  object,  one  to  recommend  \i\inafc\^  >ai  VJs^^  ^^ 
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kritv  of  his  attendance,  another  to  request  some  favour^ 
another  from  a  wish  to  display  his  intimacy  with  the 
rich  and  powerful  owner,  others  to  receive  the  dole 
of  meat  or  money  which  was  distributed  to  needy 
retainers.'*'  This  crowd  was  of  course  received  in  the 
outer  rooms,  so  as  to  affect  as  little  as  possible  the 
privacy  of  the  mansion.  These  rooms,  which  con« 
stitutCMl  what  Yitruvius  calls  the  public  part,  were  the 
portico,  vestibule,  cavsedium  or  atrium,  tablinum,  alae, 
fauces,  and  others  less  important,  added  at  the  will  of 
the  owner  or  architect. 

The'private  part  comprised  the  peristyle,  bed-chambers, 
triclinium,  oeci,  picture-gallery,  library,  baths,  exedra, 
zystus,  &c.  We  proceed  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
these  terms. 

Before  great  mansions  there  was  generally  a  court,  gr 
area,  upon  which  the  portico  opened,  either  surrounding 
three  sides  of  the  area,  or  merely  running  along  the  front 
of  the  house.  In  smaller  houses  the  portico  ranged  even 
with  the  street.  Within  the  portico,  or  if  there  were  no 
portico,  opening  directly  to  the  street,  was  the  vestibule, 
consisting  of  one  or  more  spacious  apartments.  It  was 
considered  to  be  without  the  house,  and  was  always  open 
for  the  reception  of  those  who  came  to  wait  there  until 
the  doors  should  be  opened.  The  prothyrum,  in  Greek 
architecture,  was  the  same  as  the  vestibule.  In  Roman 
architecture,  it  was  a  passage-room,  between  the  outer  or 
house-door  which  opened  to  the  vestibule,  and  an  inner 
door  which  closed  the  entrance  of  the  atrium.  In  the 
vestibule,  or  in  an  apartment  opening  upon  it,  the  porter, 
ostiaiius,  usually  had  his  seat. 

The  atrium,  or  cavaedium,  for  they  appear  to  have 
signified  the  same  thing, f  was  the  most  important,  and 


-Sportula  primo 


Limine  parva  sedet,  turbae  rapienda  togatae. — Juv.  i.  95. 
See  also  Cic.  aa  Att.  v.  2,  and  the  Satirists,  passim^ 
■(■  Some  commentators  on  Vitruvius,  and  among  them.  Mr.  Wilkins, 
deny  this.    The  term  cavaedium  is  certainly  equally  appUcaAAa  \a  ■a.-vs-'i 
other  open  court,  a«,  for  instance,  to  the  petvat^Ye*,  wa^i  YV\wj»vKv^\ft 
account  of  his  Laurentine  villa,  makes  mentioTv  ot  \ioV\v  ^VxvMCk.  ■sx.vA 
cavmdium,  and  speaks  also   of   the  peristyle.    "No  n«otv^«  xXns^  tsvx^rJcv 
ob0carity  and  ditference  of  opinion  prevails  oxv  V.Yiese«Q>a>^\s,*v^^ 
Mlmost  aJl  our  knowledge  ia  derived  from  the  acantY  wicovwoX  olNV«>xsv^* 
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usually  the  most  splendid  apartment  of  the  house.  Here 
the  owner  received  his  crowd  of  morning  visitors,  who 
were  not  admitted  to  the  inner  apartments.  The  term 
is  thus  explained  by  Varro :  *'  The  hollow  of  the  house 
(cavum  aedium)  is  a  covered  place  within  the  walls,  left 
open  to  the  common  use  of  all.  It  is  called  Tuscan, 
from  the  Tuscans,  after  the  Romans  began  to  imitate 
their  cavsedium.  The  word  atrium  is  derived  from  the 
Atriates,  a  people  of  Tuscany,  from  whom  the  pattern  of 
it  was  taken."*  Originally,  then,  the  atrium  was  the 
common  room  of  resort  for  the  whole  family,  the  place 
of  their  domestic  occupations;  and  such  it  probably 
continued  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life.  A  general 
description  of  it  may  easily  be  given.  It  was  a  large 
apartment,  roofed  over,  but  with  an  opening  in  the  centre, 
called  compluvium,\  towards  which  the  roof  sloped, 
so  as  to  throw  the  rain-water  into  a  cistern  in  the  floor 
called  impluvium,  Yitruvius,  however,  distinguishes  five 
species  of  atria. 

1.  The  Tuscanicum,  or  Tuscan  atrium,  the  oldest  and 
simplest  of  all.  It  was  merely  an  apartment,  the  roof  of 
which  was  supported  bv  four  beams  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  the  included  space  forming  the  complu- 
vium.    Many  of  these  remain  at  Pompeii. 

2.  The  tetrastyle,  or  four- pillared  atrium,  resembled 
the  Tuscan,  except  that  the  girders,  or  main  beams  of 
the  roof,  were  supported  by  pillars,  placed  at  the  four 
angles  of  the  impluvium.  This  furnished  means  of 
increasing  the  size  of  the  apartment. 

3.  The  Corinthian  atrium  differed  from  the  tetrastyle 
only  in  the  number  of  pillars  and  size  of  the  impluvium. 
A  greater  proportion  of  the  roof  seems  to  have  been  left 
open. 

4.  The  atrium  displuviatum  had  its  roof  inclined  the 

and  it  is  obvioug  that  whatever  general  rules  might  be  recognised  by 

architects,  they  must  have  been  modified  in  innumerable  instances  by  the 

caprice  or  convenience  of  individuals.    It  is  dangerous,  therefore,  to 

attempt  to  wrest  the  text  of  an  author,  to  make  it  square  with  some  speci- 

men  which  has  been  preserved  or  desctV\iei\  tox-vfe  cawxiever  be  sure 

tAat  the  two  were  even  meant  to  coincide. 

*  ne  Ling.  LaU  lib.  iv.  .        -uv  v      .v. 

^  t  From  con  and  pluvia,  because  the  Tainvja-teT  vjHs\iT^u^\.  \ft^^vV« 
there.     The  derivation  of  impluvium  va  e<V!aai^\v  o\svvox^. 
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contrary  way,  so  ss  to  throw  the  water  off  to  the  outside 
of  the  house,  inslt^ad  ol'  earryiiig  it  into  the  impluviuin. 

G.  The  atrium  testudmalum  was  rooted  alt  over, 
without  any  vacancy  or  compluvium. 

The  root  ai'ound  the  compluviuin  was  edg^d  nith  a 
row  of  hi|;hly  ornamented  tiles,  called  antelixea,  on 
which  a  mask  or  some  other  figiiro  was  moulded.  At 
the  comers  there  were  usually  spouts,  in  the  Torm  of 
lions'  or  dogs'  heads,  or  any  fentaslicsl  device  which  the 
architect  might  fancy,  which  tarried  the  rain-water  clear 
out  into  the  impluvium,  whence  it  passed  into  cistenii ; 
from  which  again  it  was  drawn  I'or  household  purposes. 
For  drinking,  river-water,  and  still  more  well-water, 
was  preferred.  Often  the  ulrium  was  adorned  with 
fountains,  supplied  through  leaden  or  earthenware  pipes, 
from  aqueducts  or  other  raised  heads  of  water;  for  the 
Romans  knew  the  properly  of  Suids  which  caused  them 
to  stand  at  the  same  height  in  communicating  vessels. 
This  is  distjnelly  recognized  by  Pliny,"  though  their 
" Bi[uc(iii(ls,  in  prylcronce  to  j>ipcs   '       '    ' 


according  to  Vicruviua,  was  not  less  than  a  quarter, 
nor  greater  than  a  third,  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
atrium ;  its  length  was  regulated  by  the  same  standard. 
The  opening  above  it  was  often  shaded  by  a  coloured 
veil,  wtiich  diffused  a  softened  light,  and  moderated  the 
intense  heat  of  an  Italian  sun.f  The  splendid  columns 
of  Scaurus,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  were 
placed,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  in  the  atrium  of  his  house. 
The  walls  were  painted  with  landscapes  or  arabesques — 
a  practice  introauccd  about  the  time  of  Augustus, — or 
lined  with  slabs  of  foreign  and  costly  marbles,  of  which 
the  Romans  were  passionately  fond.  The  pavement 
was  composed  of  the  same  precious  material,  or  of  still 
more  valuable  mosaics. 
•N>CHisl.iiiI.G,Kffl.  13:  Aqu>inplumbotuUltlU\u«.\u«TL»a1^»> 

'7'«"*eD(f™l.  Kil.)  Jn  cavJs  ndium,  el  muamm  »  «.■*  (.elenl-aiA; 
»t>fflVMi.clude,Ih5n,f       ■    ■       ■    '■  '" 

'be  CBiiit  ofthe  peratyle,  ■ 
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The  tablinum  was  an  appendage  of  the  atrium,  and 
usually  entirely  open  to  it.  It  contained,  as  its  name 
imports,*  the  family  archives,  the  statues,  pictures, 
genealogical  tables,  and  other  relics  of  a  long  line  of 
ancestors. 

Alse,  wings,  were  similar  but  smaller  apartments 
or  recesses  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  atrium. 
Fauces,  jaws,  were  passages,  more  especially  those  which 
pssed  to  the  interior  of  the  house  from  the  atrium. 
Thus  Virgil  uses  the  word,  not  merely  in  a  metaphorical 
sense: — 

**  VesUbalom  ante  ipsum,  primbq :  in  faodbiis  Oici." 

iBn.  vi.273. 

In  houses  of  small  extent,  strangers  were  lodged  in 
chambers  which  surrounded  and  opened  into  the  atrium. 
The  great,  whose  connexions  spread  into  the  provinces, 
and  who  were  visited  by  numbers  who,  on  coming  to 
Rome,  expected  to  profit  by  their  hospitality,  had  usually 
a  hospUium^  or  place  of  reception  for  strangers,  separate, 
or  among  the  dependencies  of  their  palaces. 

Of  the  private  apartments  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is 
the  peristyle,  which  usually  lay  within  the  atrium,  and 
communicated  with  it  both  through  the  tablinum  and  by 
fauces.  In  its  general  plan  it  resembled  the  atrium, 
being  in  fact  a  court,  open  to  the  sky  in  the  middle,  and 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade ;  but  it  was  larger  in  its 
dimensions,  and  the  centre  court  was  often  decorated 
with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  was  then  called  xt/stus. 
It  should  be  greater  in  extent  when  measured  transversely 
than  in  length,  and  the  intercolumniations  should  not 
exceed  four,  nor  fall  short  of  three  diameters  of  the 
columns. 

Of  the  arrangement  of  the  bed-chambers  we  know 
little.  They  seem  to  have  been  small  and  inconvenient. 
When  there  was  room  they  had  usually  a  procoeton,  or 
ante-chamber.  Vitruvius  recommends  that  they  should 
face  the  east,  for  the  benefit  of  the  early  sun.  One  of 
tAe  most  important  apartments  m  \}ss&  whole  house  was 

^  *  From  tabula,  or  tabella,  a  pict\iie.    ktvciekv«  ^wyn^Xaqtv^^'-^^j. 
iabulis  com  pactum  "  because  the  laige  oie«sxviTis»  VoXo  Vt  tkv^x.  \»  O^vi^^^ 
^y  abutters. 


tA(,r.  Jin 

the  triclinium,  or  dining-room,  bo  named  fmm  the  three 
beds,  Tprit  K^ftai,  which  encompassed 'the  table  on  three 
aides,  leaving  the  fourth  open   to  the  attendanta.     The 

frodigality  of  the  Roiniuis  in  ranttera  of  eating  is  well 
nown,  and  it  estcndcd   to  all  matters  connected  with 


Otnrfng  Ftniu.     From  the  decotltei  -.iXVm  ofPa^S^- 
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the  pleasures  of  the  table.  In  their  rooms,  their  couched, 
and  all  the  furniture  of  their  entertainments,  magnificence 
and  extravagance  were  carried  to  their  highest  point. 
The  rich  had  several  of  these  apartments,  to  be  used  at 
different  seasons,  or  on  various  occasions.  Lucidlus, 
celebrated  for  his  wealth  and  profuse  expenditure,  had  a 
certain  standard  of  expenditure  for  each  triclinium,  so 
that  when  his  servants  knew  which  hall  he  was  to  sup 
in,  they  knew  exactly  the  style  of  entertainment  to  be 
prepared ;  and  there  is  a  well  known  story  of  the  way  in 
which  he  deceived  Pompey  and  Cicero,  when  they  insisted 
on  going  home  with  him  to  see  his  family  supper,  by 
merely  sending  word  home  that  he  would  sup  in  the 
Apollo,  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  his  halls,  m  which 
he  never  gave  an  entertainment  for  less  than  50,000 
denarii,  about  1600/.  Sometimes  the  ceiling  was  con- 
trived to  open  and  let  dbwn  a  second  course  of  meats,  with 
showers  of  flowers  and  perfumed  waters,  while  rope- 
dancers  performed  their  evolutions  over  Ihe  heads  of  the 
company.  The  performances  of  these  funambuU  are 
frequently  represented  in  paintings  at  Pompeii.  Those 
in  the  opposite  plate  have  the  characteristics  of  fauns,  or, 
according  to  Lord  Monboddo's  theory,  have  not  yet 
rubbed  off  their  tails.  Mazois,  in  his  work  entitled 
*  Le  Palais  de  Scaurus,*  has  given  a  fancy  picture  of  the 
habitation  of  a  Roman  noble  of  the  hignest  class,  in 
which  he  has  embodied  all  the  scattered  notices  of 
domestic  life,  which  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  Latin 
writers  has  enabled  him  to  collect.  His  description  of 
the  triclinium  of  Scaurus  will  give  the  reader  the  best 
notion  of  the  style  in  which  such  an  apartment  was 
furnished  and  ornamented.  For  each  particular  in  the 
description  he  quotes  some  authority  ;  we  shall  not, 
however,  encumber  our  pages  with  references  to  a  long 
list  of  books  not  likely  to  be  in  the  possession  of  most 
readers. 
^'  The  triclinium  is  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  and 
divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  patV-a — ^lYv^  xt^^t  occupied 
jby  the  table  and  the  couches,  the \oYjet\ei^\.^ta^\.^  1w  >CRft 
convenience  of  the  attendants  atvA  a^ec\aXox^.  K^>\^^ 
^^e  former  the  walls,  up  to  a  ceitam  W\%V\.,  ^x^ 


Qit\!»a 


mealed  with   valuable  hang-ingra.*     The  decorations  of '| 
the  rest  of  the  room  are  noble,  and   yet   appropiiate 
to   its  destination ;    garlands,    entwined   mitli   ivy   and 
vine-bmnches,    divide    the    walls    into   compartmentir, 
bordered   with   fanciful    omamenta ;     in   the  tentre   of 
each   of  which   are   painted  with    admirable   elegance 
young  fauns,  or  half-naked  bacchanlea,  carrying  thyrn, 
vases,  and  all  the  furniture  of  festive  meetings.     Above   i 
the  columns  is  a  large  frieze,  divided  into  twelve  eonh-  ' 
{iBrtmcnta ;  each  of  these  is  surmounted  by  one  of  the 
Kigne  of  the  Zodiac,  ond  contains  paintings  of  the  meatt  ■' 
which  are  in  highest  season   In  each  month ;    so  that   ' 
under   Sagittary  (December)  wc  see  shriin)B|  shell-fiahL-  J 
and    birds   of    passage ;     under    Capricorn   (January}  J 
lobsters,  sea-fish,  wild  Wr,  and  game;  under  Aquariiw  ' 
(February)  ducks,  plovers,  pigeons,  waler-rails,  &c.  " 

"  Bronze  himps,|  dependent  from  chains  of  the  santt  .i 
metal,  or  raised  on  richly  wrought  candelabra,  threir  ^ 
around  the  room  a  brilliant  light.     Slaves,  set  apart  for 
this  servicy,    waichpii    ihem,    liimmed    the    wicks,    and 
from  time  to  time  supplied  tliem  with  oil. 

"  The  table,  made  of  citron  woodj  from  the  extremity 
of  Mauritania,  more  precious  than  gold,  rested  upon 
ivory  feet,  and  was  covered  by  a  plateau  of  massive 
silver,  chased  and  carved,  weighmg  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  couches,  which  would  contain  thirty  persons,  were 
made  of  bronze,  overlaid  with  ornaments  in  silver,  gold, 
and  tortoise-shell i  the  mattresses  of  Gallic  wool,  dyed 


a  the  nil  or  ml 

I  huigingi  thit  cmttd  ncli  eontuuDn  >t  Nitd- 

■'E1™U.._., 

bcstorihaiawpr 

cn»gt>iea»jlieini<nu 
fewKi  inhenli.  pnlveri.  »tri 

■*     °         '^           Ho?SU.  ii.  e,  M. 
c  mndP  M^L™.    The  more  common  onet  rat 
fCKlied  u  mach  u  tml.-mti.  Birt.  Nat. 

le  EiUse  mena 

Iffr't  MkiB,  or  petaxk'tUil  [1.  13. >ii.>  Some  eo^JiM TC»ft.  et4i\ 
f  •  "^  ''  bu  Iieeo  suggated  Ihil  tlie  oypio*  »  tmVVj  'b«^ 
taMadknola  ofithi^h  nie  luge  »ni  ^elnKi;  ■«^»ie»  w«  e™ 
w  uwd  /or  cWiwi  noiii,  ,nd  it  neiUui  nxaiA  hot  V-tisM**' 
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purple;  the  valuable  cushions  stuffed  with  feathers^ 
were  covered  with  stuf&  woven  and  embroidered  with 
silk  mixed  with  threads  of  gold.  Chrysippus  told  in 
that  they  were  made  at  Babylon,  and  haa  cost  four 
millions  of  sesterces.* 

**  The  mosaic  pavement,  by  a  singular  caprice  of  the 
architect,  represented  all  the  fragments  of  a  feast,  as  if 
they  had  fallen  in  common  course  on  the  floor ;  so  that 
at  the  first  glance  the  room  seemed  not  to  have  been 
swept  since  the  last  meal,  and  it  was  called  from  hence 
iurdporros  Zikos,  the  unswept  saloon.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
hall  were  set  out  vases  of  Corinthian  brass.  This  tncli* 
nium,  the  largest  of  four  in  the  palace  of  Scaurus,  would 
easily  contain  a  table  of  sixty  covers  ;t  but  he  seldom 
bnng-s  together  so  large  a  number  of  guests,  and  when 
on  great  occasions  he  entertains  four  or  five  hundred 
persons,  it  is  usually  in  the  atrium.  This  eating-room  is 
reserved  for  summer ;  he  has  others  for  spring,  autumn, 
and  winter,  for  the  Romans  turn  the  change  of  season  into 
a  source  of  luxury.  His  establishment  is  so  appointed 
that  for  each  triclinium  he  has  a  great  number  ot  tables 
of  different  sorts,  and  each  table  has  its  own  service  and 
its  particular  attendants. 

"  While  waiting  for  their  masters,  young  slaves 
strewed  over  the  pavement  sawdust  dyed  with  safiron 
and  vermilion,  mixed  with  a  brilliant  powder  made  from 
the  lapis  specularis,  or  talc."J 

The  reader  will  not  expect  to  find  this  magnificent 
picture  realized  in  the  comparatively  humble  houses  of 
rompcii ;  though  the  triclinia  which  still  exist  bear 
witness  to  the  elegance  of  the  taste  which  adorned  them. 
In  speaking  of  these  remains,  we  shall  find  opportunity 
to  introduce  some  farther  account  of  the  Roman  banquets. 
We  must  now  pass  on  to  those  apartments  which  are  yet 
undescribed. 

♦  About  32,?00;. 

•f-  The  comtn»n  tlirniture  of  a  triclinium  was  three  couches,  placed  on 
three  sides  of  a  sqiiaie  table,  each  containing  three  persons,  in  accordance 
nith  t/ie  Aronr/te  maxim,  that  a  paity  aVvou\d  tvoV  cot\s\*.  ^t  xELOtetUan 
the  Muses  nor  of  fewer  than  the  Gtacea— tvot  Tcvote  V>avcv  tvysv^  ww  \«» 
than  three.      Where  such  numbers  were  ei\teTtBiTv(i(i,  «iovwi\i«&  tb»s^\».s% 
^"placed  along  the  sides  of.  long  tables. 
^  Palais  de  Scaurus,  chap.  ix.  p.  210. 
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<Eci,  from  Jikdj,  a  house,  were  spacious  balls,  or  i 
saloons,  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  (Eci,  like  atria,  j 
were  divided  into  tftrastyle  and  Corinthian;  anodier 
sort  WB3  termed  Egyptian,  tlivy  are  directed  to  bar* 
the  same  proportions  as  triclinia,  but  to  be  made  largei', 
inasmuch  aa  Ibey  are  arnamenled  with  columns,  which 
triclinia  are  not.  tn  the  Corinthian  mci  there  was  bat 
one  row  of  pillars  in  height,  suu porting  the  architrave, 
cornice,  and  a  vaulted  roof.  The  Egyptian  were  more 
splendid,  and  more  like  basilicee,  it  is  said,  than  Coriiithiatt 
triclinia.  In  them  the  pillars  supported  a  gallery  wit& 
paved  floor,  0]ien  to  the  aky,  Ibrming  u  wulk  round  the 
ajiartment ;  and  above  this  lower  range  a  second  range 
of  pillars  was  placed,  a  fourth  part  less  in  height,  which 
3upportc<l  the  roof.  The  interstices  between  the  piliors 
wfre  closed  by  walls,  for  windows  are  directed  to  be 
made  between  tbem.  Another  sort  of  cecus,  called  by 
the  Greeks  cyzicene,  is  said  not  to  have  been  generalljr 
used  in  Italy ;  but  soma  rooms  answcrina;  lo  the 
description  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  They  were 
meant  for  summer  use,  looking  to  ttie  north,  and  if 
possible  faeing  gardens,  to  which  ibey  opened  by 
tblding  doors.  Tneir  length  and  width  should  be  such, 
that  two  triclinia,  or  tables  with  their  couches,  facing 
each  other,  may  be  placed  in  tbem,  with  ample  room 
for  the  servants  to  pass  round. 

Pinacotheea,  the  picture-gallery,  and  Bibliotheca,  the 
library,  need  no  explanation.  The  latter  was  usually 
small,  as  a  large  number  of  rolls  (yolumina)  could  be 
contained  within  a  narrow  space. 

Eiedra  bore  a  double  signification.  It  is  either  a 
seat,  intended  to  contain  a  number  of  persons,  like  those 
before  the  gate  of  Herculancum,  or  a  spacious  hall,  for 
conversation  and  the  general  purposes  of  society.  In 
the  public  baths,  the  word  is  especially  applied  to  those 
apartments  which  were  frequented  by  the  philosophers. 

Of  baths,  a  frequent  adjunct  to  private  houses,  ttw:t«, 
is  no  occasion  to  sa/ anything  mote  t,hai\\iaaWftft.*.Tfcii&-3 
slated. 
^fetus  was  an  open  space  for  vva\k.\i\e,ua»si\l  o.*^a'»i«x- 
gxrdea,  r       r  d. 
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Such  was  the  arrangement,  such  the  chief  apartments 
of  a  Roman  house ;  ihey  were  on  the  ground-floor,  the 
upper  stories  being  for  the  most  part  left  to  the  occupation 
pf  slaves,  freedmen,  and  the  lower  branches  of  the  family. 
We  must  except,  however,  the  terrace  upon  the  top  of  • 
all  (solarium),  a  favourite  place  of  resort,  often  adorned  , 
with  rare  flowers  and  shrubs,  planted  in  huge  cases  of 
earth,  and  with  fountains,  and  irellices,  under  which  the 
evening  meal  might  at  pleasure  be  taken.  In  one  house 
only,  recently  excavated  in  Herculaneum,  has  an  upper 
floor  been  found  in  existence :  and  in  that  instance,  trom 
the  carbonization  of  the  wood-work,  and  the  decayed 
state  of  the  walls,  it  was  necessary  to  take  it  down  almost 
immediately.  It  presented  nothing  remarkable,  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  small  chambers,  of  which  six  opened 
upon  a  terrace  paved  with  mosaic,  and  looking  towards 
the  east. 

The  reader  will  not,  of  course,  suppose  that  in  all 
houses  all  these  apartments  were  to  be  round,  and  in  the 
same  order.  From  the  confined  dwelling  of  the  trades- 
man to  the  palace  of  the  patrician,  all  degrees  of  accom- 
modation and  elegance  were  to  be  found.  The  only 
object  of  this  long  catalogue  has  been  to  familiarize  the 
reader  with  the  general  type  of  those  objects  which  we 
are  about  to  present  to  him,  and  to  explain  at  once,  and 
collectively,  those  terms  of  art  which  will  be  of  most 
frequent  occurrence. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  subjoin  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Vitruvius  for  giving  to  each  apartment  an 
aspect  appropriate  to  its  use,  and  its  observations  on  the 
quality  of  accommodation  which  was  requisite  for  the 
several  classes  of  Roman  citizens. 

"  The  winter  eating-rooms  and  winter  baths  ought,"  he 
says,  "  to  face  the  winter  west,*  for  they  are  to  be  used 
in  the  afternoon,  and  require  both  light  and  heat  at  that 
time  of  the  day.  Bed-chambers  and  libraries  should  front 
the  east,  an  aspect  suited  for  the  better  preservation  of 
books,  for  the  southern  and  Nvesl^xly  winds  are  most 
Jaden  with  moisture,  and  tend  to  ^cwct^\.^  ^^\b>>^  «sA 

*  "  HybernA  triclinia  et  balneatia  occ\iSLetiV«m\v^>i«tv>jm«v?eri5Ka\.r-- 
*^Jt>  lib.  vi.  cap.  7. 
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raoths.  The  spring  and  autumn  triclinia  should  also 
look  to  the  east,  the  summer  triclinium  to  tlie  north, 
that  the  former  may  enjoy  as  temperate,  tlie  ktter  as 
cool  an  fttmosphero  as  can  be  gained.  Pielurc- galleries 
and  rooms  for  painting  and  embroiderj'  should  also  look 
'  fo  the  north,  because  the  colours  used  in  this  work  retain 
their  brillian''^  longer  when  exposed  only  to  a  regular 
and  consOmt  light. 

"  The  nest  thing  to  be  considered  is  by  what  rules 
we  are  to  be  directed  in  laying  out  the  private  parts  of 
houaes,  and  how  they  should  be  connected  with  the  public 
part.  For  ihose  parts  are  private,  into  which  strangers 
enter  not,  escept  by  invitation,  as  the  chambers,  triclinia, 
buths,  and  the  like.  Other  parta  are  common,  and  any 
one  may  enter  them  uninvited,  as  the  vestibule,  caviedium, 
periatrle,  &c."  To  men  of  ordinary  fortune,  therefore, 
magnificent  vestibules,  and  tablina,  and  atria,  are  need- 
less, for  thej  attend  on  others  instead  of  being  attended 
at  homo.  Those  who  sell  tiieir  rural  produce  require 
shops  and  stables  at  the  entrances  of  their  houses, f  gran- 
aries and  storehouses  below,  and  other  arrangements 
which  tend  more  to  use  than  to  beauU.  The  houses  of 
money-lenders,  and  of  those  who  farm  the  revenue, 
shoulu  be  handsomer  and  secured  from  attacks.  Lawyers 
and  public  speakers  require  more  elegant  accommodation, 
and  rooms  that  may  receive  a  large  assembly.  For 
nobles,  who  hold  the  offices  and  honours  of  the  state, 
and  consequently  are  exposed  to  a  crowd  of  suitors,  regal 
vestibules,  high  halls,  and  spacious  peristyles  are  neces- 
sary, with  plantations  and  extensive  walks,  laid  out  with 
every  attention  to  magnificence.  They  should  also  have 
libraries,  picture-galleries,  and  basilicte  laid  out  upon  the 
scale  of  public  buildings,  for  in  their  mansions  both 
public  business  and  private  suits  are  often  decided."  f 

There  are  preserved  in  the  Capitol  some  curious  frag- 
ments of  a  plan  of  Rome  engraved  on  marble,  about  the 


perittyle  tmong  thr  privaB 


time  of  Septimius  Severus.  Mazois  refers  to  them,  In 
proof  that  the  houses  at  Pompeii  are  in  iheir  origio  and 
aiaposition  Roman  bouses,  and  not  Grecian,  as  ha( 
been  generally  supposed,  from  the  Grecieo  taste  which 
prevails  in  the  architecture  and  decorations.  The  constant 
recurrence  of  the  atrium,  which  was  not  found  in  the 
Greek  houses,  leaves  in  his  opinion  no  doubt  upon  this 
subject.  We  copy  ene  of  these  fragments,  both  as  a 
curtouB  relic,  and  that  the  reader  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  for  himself  of  the  resemblance  in  general 
arrangement  between  the  three  ground-plans  contuned 
in  it,  and  those  which  we  shall  give  hereafter  from 
Pompeii. 


We  may  here  add  a  few  observations,  derived,  as  well 

as  much  of  the  preceding  matter,  from  the  valuable  work 

of  Mazois,  relative  to  the  matetiaU  aud  method  of  con- 

atruction    of  the   Pompeian  \iouaca.     'E.vct'j  a^tcua  -A 

masonry  described  by  Vitrnviua,  'A  la  sa\4,  tokj  ^e^t  >i 

™et  with  ;    but  the  cheapest  and\eaat  6raiAi\c  eraiXsVa 

been  geuenily  preferred,  an4  by  for  ft\«  ^eaMrt  ■¥« 


llie  private,  an<I  many  of  tlje  public,  pclifices  are  Imill  o( 
bricks,  or  of  llie  rough  masonry  called  opna  ijicertum." 
}lence  arises  tlicir  rapid  decay  on  being  exposed  to  ibe 
air.  The  morliir  alio,  upon  which  such  ediiicci  must 
entirely  depemi  for  their  tlabllity,  does  not  poaseai  that  rc- 
.  ntarkaole  liardneiu  which  is  Boolten  seen  in  ancient  works; 
a  fault  atlribnted  by  some  to  the  bad  quality  of  its  com- 
ponent parts ;  by  others  to  tho  baking  which  it  received 
when  enveloped  in  the  heated  cinders.  But  as  the  ex- 
terior decorative  etuccos  have  received  no  damage  Irom 
ibis  cause,  It  seems  more  likely  Ibat  carelessness  iu  tlie 
choice  of  the  materials,  or  In  working  tliem  logelher,  lias 
produced  this  badness  uf  qualily. 

Co[ipcr,  iron,  lead,  have  been  found  employed  for  the 
same  purposes  as  tliose  lor  which  we  now  use  Ihcm.  Iran 
is  more  plentiful  than  copper,  contrary  to  what  is  gene- 
rally observed  in  wiciej)!  works.  It  ie  evident  from 
articles  of  furniture,  &.C.  found  in  the  mluB,  that  the 
Italians  were  highly  skiLled  in  the  art  of  werkisg  metals ; 
yet  [hey  seem  to  have  escclleii  in  orimmanlul  work, 
riiiliCT  than  in  the  solid  a.nd  neat  construction  of  useful 
articles.  For  instance,  thei'r  lock-work  is  coarse,  hardly 
equal  to  that  which  is  now  ex.ecuted  in  the  sane  eountry ; 
the  external  ornaments  of  doo  rs,  bolts,  handles,  &e.  are 
«iegantly  wrought.  Wegivesf.'eclmensrfsoniie  of  these. 
'I'he  key  was  found  in  Pompeii,  .and  from'itscibe  seems 
lo  have  been  a-door-key.  The  bo.lt  is  preserved  in  the 
Miweum  at  Naples.  Ihehtngeand  door-hand'fet,  one  of 
which  »  remarkably  rich,  are  frotn  O'arioiw  wMborities^. 
Not  a  single  wooden  dbor  has  been  preserved  iitff6mpenii 
the  panelliogof  that  which  we  giveas  resto.-ed  by  MtEoisj', 
■3  taken  from  a  marble  door  in  the  Street  of  TDmbs,-.!*^- 
ther  with  the  ring  which  served  as  a  handle,  Almoat  all 
the  door-w»va  in  Pompeii  are  nearly  of  tke  same  aize  aitd 
form,  a  litUe  more  or  lees  care  in  the  execution  ofi 
capitalsand  entablatures  making  all  the  difierenoe  between' 
them.  They  seem  usually  to  have  been  bivalve,  and  to 
iiane  bimed  on  pivots,  not  on  h\ng«a,8ii4L\]oW<&\y»£t. 
^Jofed  by  one  or  two  large  bolls,  »ic\i  v».  Itv*!  tvwi  i*' 


SreBented,  received  into  the  threshold.  We  niiqf  it 
'0[D  a  number  of  False  doors  painted  on  walls,  that  It 
culour  was  generally  dark.  Their  carpentry  seem 
have  been  very  umple;  often  beans  wer«  not  o 
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squared.    The  carbonized  timbers  discoyered  seem  to 
intimate  that  fir- wood  was  in  most  general  use. 

Very  little  costly  decoration  is  to  be  found  m  the 
houses,  with  the  exception  of  mosaic  pavements,  which 
are  numerous  and  beautiful ;  even  in  the  public  buildings 
marble  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Its  place,  however,  was 
not  inadequately  filled  by  a  stucco  of  great  bensmty, 
equally  adapted  to  receive  paintings,  or  to  be  modelled 
into  bas-reliefs.  No  marble  wainscotings  or  columns 
hewn  from  single  blocks  are  seen  in  the  atria  of  Pompeii ; 
but  in  their  place  there  is  a  gaiety  and  capricious  ele- 
gance, of  which  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  can  be  con- 
veyed by  description,  aided  by  the  wood  eng^vines 
which  we  arc  able  to  present.  The  walls  are  carefully 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  this  stucco  by  sevend  coats 
of  a  coarser  plaster,  made  of  lime,  and  the  sand  called 
pozzolana.  Ihe  stucco  itself  was  called  aWanumj  fnm 
its  whitene8S,!or  opus  marmorcUum,  from  its  resemblance 
to  marble.  It  seems  to  have  been  made  of  calcined 
gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  with  pulverized,  but 
not  calcined,  stone,  and  in  the  more  expensive  sorts  with 
powdered  marble.  Traces  left  on  some  unfinished  work 
mtimate  that  it  was  spread  with  an  instrument  resembling 
that  which  our  plasterers  use.  A  difference  in  quality,  and 
an  economy  in  the  use  of  it,  is  observable,  which  mdce  it 
probable  that  the  expense  varied  greatly  according  to  the 
fineness  of  the  material.  Not  onlv  is  the  stucco  coarser 
in  mean  habitations,  but  where  the  quality  is  good  in 
general,  it  is  found  coarser  in  those  places  wnich  are  least 
exposed  to  view.  An  analogous  piece  of  economy 
is  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  baths,  p.  157.  Vi- 
truvius  recommends  that  it  should  be  of  considerable 
thickness ;  not  less,  he  says,  than  three  coats.*  Yet  on 
the  columns  of  the  oldest  temple  in  Pompeii,  the  Greek 
temple,  we  see  a  stucco  of  extreme  beauty,  harder  than 
stone,  and  not  more  than  a  line  in  thickness.  The  tem- 
ples at  Paestum  have  received  a  coat  still  thinner,  and 
Mazois  has  expressed  an  op\moi\,fo\Mvdedowh\8  i^ersonal 
observation,  that  the  stucco  wV\\\>e  ^oxx^v^xNjmvxi^x'ycl^x^ 
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portion  to  the  epo  of  the  building,  end  that  thick  sturco* 
intimate  a  late  dale,  and  the  decline  of  the  art. 

Oniauieniul  work  in  relief  vas  foraied  eitlier  by  model- 
ling' or  by  stamping'  with  a  mimld.  The  latter  method 
was  used  for  cornice*,  border*,  and  other  works  where  the 
same  pattern  was  repeated.  The  joinings  of  the  moulds 
are  often  visible,  as  in  a  printed  muslin  where  the  ends 
of  the  blocks  have  not  been  accurately  fitted.  We  msjr 
conjecture  that  the  stucco  was  dashed  in  a  mass  on  the  wet 
plaster,  the  mould  forcibly  applied,  and  form  and  adhesion 
thus  given  by  a  single  operation.  A  bts-relief.  or  a  pattern 
of  uncerlain  form,  was  modelled  by  hand.  The  workman 
traced  the  outline  of  his  design  upon  the  plaster,  and  prO'- 
ceeded  to  fill  It  up  with  stucco  worked  to  proper  consis- 
tency, as  Dur  sculptors  model  a  design  in  clay.  But  as 
the  plastic  matter  soon  set,  and  when  set  was  incu|)able 
of  alteration  or  addition,  no  small  skill  was  requisite  to 
execute  the  varied  designs,  ofwhich  a  number  of  examples 
have  already  been  given.  The  diBicuitiea  of  this  art  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  fresco  painling.  in  «liicli  it  is 
well  known  none  but  the  greatest  masters  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

For  the  common  floors  a  sort  of  composition  was  used, 
resembling  probably  the  compost  floors  to  be  seen  in 
Welsh  farm-houses  and  in  the  north  of  England.  A 
superior  sort  was  called  opus  signinam,  from  Signia,  a 
town  celebrated  for  its  tiles.  In  this  case,  the  plaster 
basis  was  thoroughly  mixed  with  pounded  tile,  which 
increased  its  solidity,  and  gave  it  something  the  appear^ 
ance  of  red  granite.  Sometimes  they  were  inlaid,  while 
soft,  with  pieces  of  white  marble,  set  in  Grecian  frets,  and 
intricate  patterns:  sometimes  the  ground  is  while,  and  the  ' 
pattern  Is  made  of  lozenge-shaped  pieces  of  tile,  tirouitde 
of  other  colours  also  occur,  of  which  yellow  is  the  most 
common.  Sometimes  pieces  of  marble  of  all  shapes  and 
colours  were  imbedded  in  a  composition  ground,  and  in 
these  floors  the  chief  aim  was  to  collect  the  greatest  pos- 
sible varietj'  of  marbles.  These  f\oors,  w\i\c^  ¥\«v5  i:^* 
6ar6ariea  orsubleffulanea,  appear  to \vaic\iefcnatv\»cti<MA. 
to,  and  to  haye  given  the  first  idea  of, toobbac*-,  aiviS'!'>«^ 
(Ae  wethod  of  their  construction  is  demoA  \Ve«  -cvM** 
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pavimentum,  from  pavire,  to  ram  down.  An  intermedial 
step  between  these  pavements  and  mosaics  occurs  in  what 
Fiiny  calls  scalpturattan,  which  seems  to  have  resemUed 
inlaid  work ;  a  pattern  being  chiselled  out  in  the  a<M 
ground,  and  filled  up  with  thin  leaves  of  coloured  marble. 
Mosaic  floors,  as  we  have  said,  are  frequent  in  the  better 
class  of  houses ;  and  will  be  fully  sp(Mcen  of  in  the  next 
chapter.  A  drawing  and  description  of  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  beautiful  has  been  given  at  pp.  223, 224.  Mar- 
ble floors  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  mostly  destroyed  even 
where  we  can  ascertun  their  former  existence. 

Of  the  style  and  mechanical  execution  of  the  puntings 
which  have  been  found  in  such  numbers,  we  shall  here  say'  . 
nothing.     The  subject  is  so  interesting  and  extensive, 
that  a  separate  chapter  will  be  necessary  even  to  a  brief 
sketch  of  it. 

Numerous  preparations  of  glass,  in  vases,  drinking-cnps, 
and  other  utensils,  have  been  found  ;  but  the  most  curious 
discovery  connected  with  this  subject  is,  that  in  the  first 
century  the  Romans  were  incontestably  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  glass  for  windows.  The  first  distinct  testimony 
to  this  eii'cct  is  that  of  Lactantius,  about  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  who  speaks  of  windows  fitted  with  shining 
glass,  or  talc  :*  and  as  neither  Pliny  nor  Seneca,  who  both 
speak  of  windows,  mention  their  being  composed  of  the 
former  material,  a  natural  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that 
as  yet  it  had  not  been  applied  to  that  purpose.  Pliny's 
omission  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  speaks  at 
length  of  the  qualities  of  glass  and  of  the  construction  of 
windows.  The  invention  of  transparent  windows,  of 
whatever  materials,  is  inferred  from  a  passage  of  Seneca, 
not  to  have  been  earlier  than  the  Christian  era.f  Before 
this  time  thin  hides,  prepared  perhaps  like  parchment,  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  employed,  and  probably  plates 
of  horn,  of  which  Pliny  speaks  as  though  they  were  made 
into  lanterns.  Such  imperfect  contrivances  probably  were 
on\y  brought  into  use  when  inclement  weather  rendered 

*  De  OpiRdo  Dei,  cap.  5.  .  ^  x   . 

f  QusRdam  nostra  demum  proAWaae  tnemoT^K  wimx«,xA^«^^«x«a. 
iJsum,  perlucente  testa,  clamm  transtmttenWumVxxTawv.— ^^^^^^ 


some  protection  necessary  r  and  Ihc  poor  must  have  been 
contented  with  uurlaina  or  aliutturs.  Tiie  transparency 
of  talc,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  splits  into  the 
tiiinneA  laminae,  naturally  aug;geeted  to  some  ingenious 
[lerson  the  idea  of  framing  it,  and  tliu9  ftt  pleasure  entirely 
I'lLcludingtheair ;  and  hence  iu  name  of  iipi'sspem/oris — ■ 
for  it  seems  much  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  specit- 
laris  is  derived  Irom  the  general  term  specular,  a  in'mdaw, 
than  that  whenever  the  word  specular  ia  used  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  g-lazed  with  the  lajiia  gpucularis,  ti3  some 
aufhors  have  thought.  Another  stone  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  was  called  pliengila,  from  ^ryyoi,  light, 
riiny'g  account  of  these  two  Eu1»tances  runs  as  follows : — 
"  As  touching  talc,  it  is  by  nature  easy  to  be  cloven 
into  a?  tliln  Saiiea  lu  a  man  will.  This  kind  ofglass  stone 
the  hither  part  of  Spain  only  in  old  time  did  atfitrd  us, 
and  the_same  nut  all  throughout,  but  within  the  compass 
of  a  hundred  miles,  namely,  about  the  city  Segobnca ; 
but  in  these  WG  have  it  from  Cyprus,  Cap]>adocia,  and 
Sicily,  and  of  lute  it  has  been  found  in  Barbary  :  how- 
beit  the  best  glass  stone  cometh  from  Spain  and  Cap- 
padocia,  for  it  is  the  tenderest,  and  carrietfa  the  lai^est 
panels,  although  they  be  not  altogether  the  clearest,  but 
somewhat  duskiah.  There  be  alw  of  them  in  Italy,  about 
Bologna ;  but  the  same  be  short  and  smalt,  full  of  spots 
also,  and  joined  to  pieces  of  flint;  and  yet,  it  seeineth 
that  in  nature  they  be  much  like  unto  those  that  in  Spain 
be  digged  out  of  pits,  which  they  sink  to  a  great  depth. 
Moreover,  there  is  found  of  this  laic,  enclosed  in  a  rock, 
and  lying  under  the  ground,  which  must  be  hewed  out,  if 
a  man  would  have  them.  But  for  the  most  part  it  lieth 
.  in  manner  of  a  vein  in  the  mine  by  itself,  aa  if  it  were 
perfectly  cut  already  by  nature ;  and  yet  was  there  never 
any  piece  known  to  be  alMve  five  foot  long.  Some  arc  of 
opinion  that  it  is  a  liquid  humour  of  the  earth  congealed 
to  an  ice,  after  the  manner  of  crystal.  Certes,  that  it 
groweth  hard  into  the  nature  of  a  stone  nmy  appear  evi' 
dentlv  by  this;  that  when  any  wild  bcaste  aie  daant*^ 
(o  A// into  such  pits  where  this  glass  alone  w  ^ftWwi,  '^■a 
very  marrow  of  (heir  bonea  (after  one  -wTOtei^  VA.  >» 
convened  and  turned  into  a  stony  aotaXancft "«»-«.  Wt'o* 
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talc  itself.  Otherwise  there  is  found  of  this  kind  which 
is  black :  but  the  white  is  of  a  strange  and  wonderful 
nature,  for  being  (as  it  is  well  known)  tender  and  brittle, 
nothing  more,  yet  it  will  endure  extreme  heats  and  iinoaen 
cold,  and  never  crack ;  nay,  you  shall  never  see  it  decay 
for  age,  keep  it  so  long  as  you  will,  so  that  it  may  escape  I 
outward  injuries :  notwithstanding  we  do  see  many  atones  ' 
in  building  laid  with  strong  mortar  and  cement,  yet  sab- 
ject  to  age.  There  hath  been  devised  also  another  nae  of 
talc,  namely,  to  strew  with  powder  of  it  the  floor  of  the 
great  circus  in  Rome,  during  the  running  of  chariots  and 
other  feats  of  activity  there  performed,  to  the  end  that 
their  whiteness  might  give  a  more  lovely  gloss  to  commend 
the  place.  In  the  days  of  Nero,  late  emperor,  there  was 
found  in  Cappadocia  a  stone  as  hard  as  marble,  white  and 
transparent,  even  where  it  is  marked  with  certain  tawny 
streaks  or  spots :  in  which  regard,  for  that  it  is  so  resplen- 
dent, it  hatn  found  a  name  to  be  called  phenntes.  Of 
this  stone  the  said  emperor  caused  the  Tem^e  of  For- 
tune to  be  built,  called  Seia  (which  King  Servius  had  fint 
dedicated),  comprised  within  the  compass  of  Nero*s  golden 
house :  and  therefore  when  the  doors  were  shut  it  was 
in  the  interior  as  light  as  day ;  yet  so  as  if  all  the  li^t 
were  enclosed  within  it,  and  not  let  in  from  the  air  throueh 
the  windows.  Moreover,  King  Juba  writeth,  that  m 
Arabia  there  is  a  certain  stone  found,  transparent  like 
glass,  whereof  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  do  make  their 
mirrors  or  looking-glasses."* 

Pliny  speaks  of  vitrecB  camertB^  glassy  chambers — an 
expression  the  exact  meaning  of  which  is  doubtful,  but 
is  in  general  understood  to  mean  rooms  lined  or  wainscoted 
with  glass.     We  have  met  with  a  passage,  which,  if  the    • 
facts  contained  in  it  were  more  certainly  related,  would  go 
far  to  decide  the  question :  and  vague  as  the  information 
is,  it  is  still  worth  extracting.    *'  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  learned  correspondent  at  Rome,  Abate  Venuti,  dated 
Dec.  30th,  1759,  wherein  he  informs  me  that  he  had  lately 
read  in  some  anecdotes  o?  Ca.TA\tv«\  ^^^\\»\\\,  HKat  as 
they  were  digging  on  t\\e  rums  on  "NVovmX,  Ca^\\«.^\xv^^ 
Jast  century,  they  found  a  room  beXow^va^  \.o  «sv  ^wv^Sn^'Ji 
•  Plinv,  transUted  by  HoWaTvA,  ««.n\.  "i^ .  ^^s» .  \^  :^ 
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divelling-housc,  that  hod  ail  its  sides  within  ornamented 
with  plates  of  glass,  some  of  tlipm  tinged  with  rarioui 
colours,  others  of  their  own  nu.tural  hue,  which  was  dusky, 
occasioned  by  the  tbickness  of  the  maaa  of  which  they  con- 
sisted. There  were  likewise  in  the  aonie  apartment 
window-frames  eomnosed  of  marble,  and  glazed  with 
lamins  of  glass."  But  as  the  Abate  did  not  take  upon 
hiinsetf  to  ascertun  the  real  age  of  this  building,  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  lay  any  greater  stress  on  this  discoveir 
than  1  did  on  the  observation  for  the  soke  of  which  I 
produced  it,  lor  proving  the  point  I  had  then  in  view, 
vin.  that  the  usage  of  glass  for  windows  was  probably 
nearly  of  the  same  antiquity  with  that  of  adorning  bouses 
with  it."* 

Whatever  authority  may  be  given  to  this  account,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Romans  possessed  glass  in  suffi- 


undei^ne  two  fusions ;  the  first  converted  it  into  a  rough 
mass,  called  ammonitrum,  which  nas  melteil  again,  and 
became  pure  glass.  We  are  also  told  of  a  dark-coloured 
glass  resembling  obsidian,  plentiful  enough  to  be  cast  into 
solid  statues.  Fiiny  mentions  having  seen  images  of 
Augustus  cast  in  this  subslance.f  It  probably  was  some 
coarse  kind  of  glass  resembling  the  ammonitrum,  or  such 
as  that  in  which  the  scoris  of  our  iron  furnaces  abound. 
Gloss  was  worked  cither  by  blowing  it  with  a  pipe,  as  is 
now  practised,  by  turning  in  a  lathe,  by  engraving  and 
carving  it,  or,  as  we  have  noticed,  by  casting  it  in  amould.f 
These  two  glasses,  of  elegant  torm,  appear  to  have  been 
formed  in  the  latter  way.  The  ancients  had  certaiulv 
acquired  great  skill  in  the  manufacture,  as  appears  botn 
from  the  accounts  which  have  been  preserved  oy  ancient 
authors,  and  by  the  specimens  which  still  exist ;  among 
which  we  may  notice  as  preeminently  beautiful  that  tor- 
ment of  antiquaries,  the  Portland  vase,  preserved  in  the 
Brilksh  Museum.     A  remarkable  siory  is  told  by  Dion 

•3Tia  airiaiu  Htda  will  Bai  tliii  pusue.with  >.mDiB  AfM)A>A  wu^ 
tidenooaafiheeiil^ea,ln  two  piipen  tel^iva  U>  ihBM»V<i™J^  ol  ^« 
wimloir.,  by  M,.  Nlton.-PbU.^uitKX..  vol.  I.  n.  601 ",  ■»!..  \»1- 
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Ornamental  Drinking-Glasses,  cast  in  a  Mould* 

Cassiiis,  of  a  man  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Ti- 
berius, brought  a  glass  cup  into  the  imperial  presence 
and  dashed  it  on  the  ground.  To  the  wonder  of  the 
spectators,  the  vessel  bent  under  the  blow  without  break- 
ing, and  the  ingenious  artist  immediately  hammered  out 
the  bruise,  and  restored  it  whole  and  sound  to  its  original 
form  :  in  return  for  which  display  of  his  skill,  TiberiuB, 
it  is  said,  ordered  him  to  be  immediately  put  to  death. 
The  story  is  a  strange  one,  yet  it  is  confirmed  by  Pliny, 
who  both  mentions  the  discovery  itself,  and  gives  a  doe 
to  the  motives  which  may  have  urged  the  emperor  to 
a  cruelty  apparently  so  unprovoked.  He  speaks  of  an 
artificer  who  had  invented  a  method  of  making  flexible 
glass,  and  adds,  that  Tiberius  banished  him  lest  this  new 
fashion  should  injure  the  workers  in  metal,*  of  whose  trade 
the  manufacture  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  drinking  cups, 
and  other  furniture  for  the  table,  formed  an  extensive  and 
important  branch. 

The  Komans  were  also  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
colouring  glass,  as  appears,  among  other  proofs,  from  the 
glass  mosaics,  of  which  mention  has  been  made.     Pliny 
speaks  of  a  blood-red  sort,  called  hsematinon,  from  ii^io, 
blood  ;  of  white  glass,  blue  glass,  &c.   The  most  valuable 
sort,  however,  was  the  colourless  crystal  glass,  for  two 
cups  of  which,  with  handles  on  each  side  (irrepcora),  Nero 
gave  6000  sesterces,!  about  48/.    Under  this  head  we  may 
speak  of  the  vases  called  "  murrhina"  since  one  theory 
respecting  them  is,  that  t\\ey  viete  ysmjA^  oi'  variegated 
g-Jass,     Their  nature,  boweveT,  \s  dLOvJJo\X\^\  ^q\.%^  Siwsa 
value.     Pliny  speaks  of  70  ta\<iu\s  \ie\tv%  ^v^co.  I^x  ^t.^ 
*«xvi.67.  ^:.^^N\.^n. 
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holding  three  sesfarii,  about  lour  and  a  half  pints.  Tiliis 
Petroniua  od  his  death-bed  dDFrauded  the  avarice  orNero, 
who  had  coropelied  him,  hy  a  common  |iiece  of  tyranny, 
to  appoint  tlie  crown  hia  heir,  by  breaking  a  murrhinB 
trulla,  or  Uat  bowl,  worth  300  talents.  Nero  himself,  as 
became  a  prince,  outdid  all,  by  giving  100  talents  ror  & 
single  capia,  or  drinking  cup,  "  a  mcinorablo  circnmstan(.-e, 
that  an  emperor,  and  fiither  of  his  country,  sltould  have 
drunk  at  so  dear  a  rale."*  Pliny's  description  of  this 
substance  runs  thus ; — 

"It  in  to  bo  noticed  that  we  have  these  rich  caa- 
sidoin  f  vessels  (called  in  Latin  murrhina)  from  the 
East ;  and  that  from  places  othervrise  not  greatly  re- 
nowned, but  most  within  ilie  kingdom  of  Farthia ; 
how  boil  the  principal  come  from  Carmania.  The 
stone  whcr*iof  these  vessels  are  made,  is  thought  to  . 
be  a  certain  humour,  thickened,  as  it  were,  in  the  J 
eartb,  by  h«at.  In  no  place  are  these  stones  fouod^l 
larger  than  smiill  tablomcnts  of  pillars,  or  the  like^  ^ 
and  seldom  were  tliey  so  thick  na  to  serve  for  siich  a 
drinking  cup  as  I  have  spoken  of  already.  Resplen- 
dent are  they  in  some  sort,  but  it  may  rather  be  termed 
a  gloss  than  a  radiant  and  transparent  clearness:  but 
that  which  raaketh  them  so  much  esteemed  is  the 
variety  of  colours  ;  for  in  these  stones  a  man  shall  per- 
ceive certain  veins  or  spots,  which,  as  thev  be  turned 
about,  resemble  divers  colours,  inclining  partly  to  purple, 
and  partly  to  white:  he  shall  see  them  alfo  of  a  tnird 
colour  composed  of  them  both,  resembling  the  flame  of 
fire.  Thus  they  pass  from  one  to  another  as  a  man 
holdeth  them,  insomuch  as  their  purple  seemeth  near 
akin  to  white,  and  their  milkv  white  to  bear  as  much  on 
the  purple.}  Some  esteem  those  cassidoin,  or  murrhine 
stones,  the  rich  h"  h   p         t,  as  it  were,  certain 

reverberations  o        d  meeting  altogether  about 

their  edges  and  h   as  we  observe  in  rain- 

bows :  others  ar  d  g  d  h  certain  fatty  a^ts 
appearing  in  tb  m     ad     o  a      unt  ia   ttiaie  tA   'Cftwo. 

•  nin.  ma.Nat.  I  Th    ca        heiefoie  (sd  ra»ei\  "-v>"'*° 

6«-j™  It  W  ftMdles    a.  M  h.      bm    much  im»Aei  iIibii  'i^  vimW*-. 
/  /b,p„r.  «aJ««o„,  out  l«te  rubes«nl5. 
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which  show  either  pale  or '  transparent  in  any  part  of 
them,  for  these  be  reckoned  great  faults  and  blemiaheai 
In  like  manner  if  there  be  seen  in  the  caaddoin  any 
spots  like  corns  of  salt,  or  warts,  for  then  are  tfaej 
considered  apt  to  split.  Finally  the  cassidoin  atones 
are  commended  in  some  sort  also  for  the  smell  that  they 
do  yield."* 

On  these  words  of  Pliny,  a  great  dispute  has  axiaen. 
Some  think  that  onyx  is  the  material  described — a 
conjecture  founded  on  the  variety  of  colours  which 
that  stone  presents.  To  this  it  is  objected,  that  onyx  . 
and  murrha,  onyx  vases  and  murrhine  vases,  are  alike 
mentioned  by  Latin  writers,  and  never  with  any  hint  as 
to  their  identity :  nay,  there  is  a  passage  m  which 
Heliogabalus  is  said  to  have  onyx  and  murniine  Taaes  in 
constant  use.f  Others,  as  we  have  said,  think  that  they 
were  variegated  ^lass ;  others  that  they  were  the  tnie 
Chinese  porcelam,  a  conjecture  in  some  degree 
strengthened  by  a  line  of  Propertius — 

"Murrheaq:  in  P&rtliis  pooola  coeta  fbds." 

At  the  same  time  this  quotation  is  not  so  conclusive 
as  it  might  have  been,  since  Pliny  speaks  of  murrha  as* 
**  hardened  in  the  earth  by  heat:"  and  the  poet  may 
only  have  meant  the  same  tning  ;  though  the  expression 
in  that  case  would  be  somewhat  strained.  To  us,  Pliny's 
description  appears  to  point  clearly  to  some  opaline 
substance  ;  the  precious  opal  has  never,  in  modem  times, 
been  found  in  masses  approaching  to  the  size  necessary 
to  make  vessels  such  as  we  have  spoken  of.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  likely  to  be  settled ;  ana  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  material  of  these  murrhine  vases  is  entirely 
unknown  to  us,  as  the  quarries  of  many  marbles  used  by 
the  ancients  have  hitherto  eluded  our  research,  and  the 
marbles  themselves  are  only  known  by  their  recurrence 
among  ancient  buildings. 
We  may  here  notice  one  ox  Vno  ^«*i.\s  connected  with 

*  Holland's  Pliny,  xxxvii.  «.  C^^  %aiV..,7«^^^  -^  ..      ^i«si«,^xv^  « 
Moatfaucon,  vol,  v» 
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glass  which  show  that  ihe  BDcieiiM  were  on  the  ver^e 
of  making  one  or  two  very  important  diBcoveriea  in 
physical  sciente.  They  were  acquaiiiled  uilh  ihc  [lOwer 
ot*  transparent  Bpherieal  bodies  to  produce  heat  by  the 
transmia^on  ut*  light,  though  not  with  the  manner  in 
which  that  heat  was  generated  by  the  concenti'ation  at 
the  solar  ravs.  Fliny  mentionB  the  fact,  that  hollow 
glass  balls  hlled  with  water  would,  vihim  held  opposite 
to  the  sun,  grow  hot  enough  to  burn  any  olotQ  they 
touched  i*  hut  the  turn  of  his  expression  evidently  leads 
to  the  Fonclusiun  that  he  believed  the  heat  to  become 
accumulated  in  the  ^lass  itself,  not  merely  to  be  trans- 
initled  through  it.  ticneca  speaks  of  similar  glau  bdls, 
which  magniHeil  minute  objects  to  the  view.f  Nay. 
he  had  nearly  stumbled  on  a  more  remarkable  discovery, 
the  composition  of  light,  for  he  mentions  the  jMtsslbilily 
of  producing  an  arlificial  rainbow  by  the  use  of  an 
angular  glass  rod.I  At  a  br  earlier  period  Anstophane« 
speaks  of  the  "  SbAdi,  a  transparent  eubslBnce  used  to 
li^hl  tirca  with,"  uaiially  translated  glass.  The  passage 
is  curious,  OS  it  shows  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
use  of  tbe  buming-^laH : — 


A  pnUy  Uiy,  ft  trinket,  ^n  the  Avp9, 
Wdicb  belim  rightly  held  pndiisai  On 


*  Flln.uivl,  S7.  Cum  iddltn  ugiii  vltna  pLls  Hlr  sdveno  in  lutDBi 

t  But  thDagti  he  had  obverved  th»  tact,  hn  IluI  not  even  tpiMxuched 
Ifl  the  cwiMof  iu  for  hereren  the  muni/yiiig  powej  lolfllf  tothetVAter. 
in  oomjoOD  wttii  jlII  other  Auldji.  ui4  evidently  auppoeei  th*t  k  plant 
marface  voiild  mipiify  u  well  u  a  Hpherinl  one.  "  Hind  adjLciBD, 
omnilL  peraquun  videntlbualDnge««>ein^oia.  litertsquunvll  Ddinutft 
et  ebaciuB.  ptr  vitream  pilam  a^ua  plenaiD  m^jorea  clariDnn] :  ttr- 
aimtar  . . . .  .^i  poculuto  iDiplnena  aqua  et  in  Id  conjeceria  anmjlum . . 

<^iildqiiid  vidvtuT  ps   buntoiciii,  longs  uupliiu  vuo  est.' — Qiub«i, 

i  "  Vligala  aolat  Aeti  litte*.  (trieta,  hii  plnrlbui  ugulia  in  modam 


■udB,  <■  ti  iptB  Wat 

jDrc«una,'rflt*Bn 

*j™  UMUUfnatull  doe.  eolottn—lb.  1. 


ShDwi  me  hii  writ—^I,  Handing  thu  (il'ja  nurk  ma  t) 

With  the  lawB  of  reflcctioD,  the  ancientc,  h  we  know 
from  the  performancei  ascribetl  to  Archimedes,  wen 
well  acquainted  :  it  is  singular  that,  being  in  powesuoaof 
Mich  remarkable  facts  connected  with  refractioii,  tb^ 
should  never  have  proceeded  to  inveitigKte  the  law*  t^ 
which  It  is  goreniea. 


Doric  C*TdtBl»  cut  In  tuAt  uid  covei 
■iDcco  uving  puti>ll7  bUen,  th 
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TnB  most  remarkable  objects  with  which  the  interion 
of  Pompeii  reward  the  labour  ofezcaTatton  are  paintingi 
"and  mosaics.  Frequent  mention  of  these  branches  of 
art  irill  be  made  in  the  coune  of  \U&  NoWoe,  and  it 
•eenjs  e*pedient  therefore  to  co\\MA\ti«.^eSBM>T^  ^ox^wt 


P     !*■ 


;:-»  -•    *^ 


such  inforniBlion  respcttiiig-  ihem  as  has  been  gathered 
by  the  diligence  ol'  learned  men  eilher  from  personal 
observation  or  from  the  scatlered  notices  of  ancient 
writers.  The  subject  of  working  in  mosaic  will  not 
occupy  us  long-.  The  art  is  atill  exercised  with  success 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Romnu  workmen,  as  is 
proved  by  the  niagnificent  copiea  of  soma  of  the  best 
pictures  of  Italian  musters  recently  executed  in  the 
Vatican.  The  roost  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  the  practice  of  it  in  ancient  times  is  the  profusion 
with  which  mosaics  were  produced,  insomuch  that  the 
dwellings  of  a  Becond-rate  town  abound  in  specimens 
rich  enough  to  be  transferred  lo  the  palaces  of  Naples, 
and  to  be  enumerated  among  their  most  precious  orua- 
menls.  The  eipense  of  sucn  works  is  now  so  great,  that 
they  are  rarely  to  be  seen  even  in  palaces. 

The  mosaics  of  Pompeii  are  chiefly  composed  of  black 
fr«ts,o  '    ■  *■  '•■ 


'T  meandering  pattern 
ones  on  a  black  ground :  son 
cuted   in   coloured    marbles 
Donaldson's  work  on  Forape 
drawings  of  several,  for  a 


te  ground,  c 
le  of  them,  however,  are  eie- 
We    may   refer   to   Mr. 
ii,  which  contains  coloured 
setter  notion  of  these  beauti- 
ful floors  than  our  means  enable  us  to  give.     In  the  same 
work  are  contained  the  plana  of  eight  othew,  siV  tic^'mX., 
and  moat  of  them   inlricaCe,   token  Iruin  \be  ^t^Mx'oKa. 
vi//a;  one  of  which  is  remarkable  forbeinft  siwroaiAeA- 
ir  a  citjr  wall  with  gates  and  towers-,  OTobaX^-j  ^sitM 
from  that  which  then  esisted  at  PotDpen .     T\^c  tniAcoa 
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of  which  they  are  chiefly  composed  are  small  pieces  of 
black  and  white  marble  and  red  tile,  some  larger  than 

others,  ^  ^  so  as  to  take  deeper  hold  in  the  mortar  than 

the  rest,  and  thus  form  a  sort  of  bonding  course,  which 
gave  stability  to  the  whole.  These  were  set  in  a  very 
fine  cement,  laid  upon  a  deep  bed  of  mortar,  which  senred 
as  a  base.  The  history  or  their  introduction,  and  the 
method  of  preparing  the  foundation  on  which  thej  were 
laid,  are  thus  told  by  Pliny  : — 

^'  Painted  floors*  were  first  used  by  the  Greeks,  who 
made  and  coloured  them  with  much  care,  until  thej  were 
driven  out  by  the  mosaic  floors  called  Uthosfrota,  The 
most  famous  workman  in  this  kind  was  Sosus,  who 
wrought  at  Pergamus  the  pavement  which  is  called 
asarohis  oihos^  the  unswept  hall,  made  of  quanr^  or 
square  tesseree  of  diflerent  colours,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
resemble  the  crumbs  and  scraps  that  fell  from  the  table, 
and  such-like  things  as  usually  are  swept  away,  as  if  they 
were  still  left  by  negligence  upon  the  pavement.  There 
also  is  admirably  represented  a  dove  drinking,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  shadow  of  her  head  is  cast  on  the  water. 
Other  doves  are  seen  sitting  on  the  brim  of  the  vessel 
preening  themselves  and  basking  in  the  sun.  The  first 
paved  floors  which  came  into  use  were  those  called  bar- 
barica  and  subtegulanea,  which  were  beaten  down  with 
rammers,  as  may  be  known  by  the  name  pavimentum, 
from  pavire,  to  ram.  The  pavements  oallecl  sculpturata 
were  first  introduced  into  Italy  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  after  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war. 
But  ere  the  Cimbric  wars  began,  such  pavements  were 
in  common  use  at  Rome,  and  men  took  great  delight  and 
pleasure  therein. 

**  For  galleries  and  terraces  open  to  the  sky,  they  were 
devised  by  the  Greeks,  who,  enjoying  a  warm  climate, 
used  to  cover  their  houses  with  them :  but  where  the  rain- 
waters freeze,  pavements  of  this  sort  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
To  make  a  terrace  of  this  sort  it  is  necessary  to  lay  two 

^Theaeaeem.  to  have  been  meteVY  float*  m^^eol  ^xjARA^vcA^vc&jiA^ 
like  the  sidea  of  walls,  of  a  musVe  co\o\« .    \V\a  tvqK.  \Tiv"5fi«sWi»0ass«w«^ 
but  that  they  may  have  been paiuteeim ^^rti*  Mi^^veD.^«v^>aa^^=i«^ 
and  that  the  idea  of  inoMic8wa8detWcatioTa\Xi«ix«fe, 


courses  ofboarda,ono  athwart  the  other,  the  ends  of  whicfc 
ought  to  be  imilcri,  thitt  they  should  not  twisE  nor  warp; 
which  done,  take  two  purta  of  new  ral)bi«h.  and  one  of 
tiles  stamped  to  powder ;  then  with  other  three  parts  of 
old  rubbish  miii  two  parts  oi'  time,  and  herewith  lay  a 
bedorafoot  thickness,  taking  care  to  rum  it  hard  togi^thcr. 
Over  this  must  be  laid  a  bed  of  mortar  six  tingan  thick, 
and  upon  this  middle  conch,  large  paving-tiles,  at  leut  ^ 
two  fingera  deep.     This  sort  of  pavement  is  to  be  madfi' 
to  rise  to  the  centre  in  the  proportion  of  one  inch  and  ki, 
hair  to  ten  feet.     Being  thus  kid,  it  is  to  be  planed  and 
poiUhed  diligently  with  some  hard  stone ;  but,  above  all, 
regard  is  to  be  had  that  the  boarded  9oor  be  made  of  oak. 
As  for  such  as  do  start  or  warp  any  way,  tbey  be  thought 
naught.     Moreover,  it  were  belter  to  fay  a  course  offlint 
or  chaff  between  it  and  the  lime,  (o  the  end  that  the  lime 
may  not  have  so  much  force  to  hurt  the  ttoard  underneath  ^ 
it.     It  were  al^o  well  to  put  at  the  bottom  a  bed  of  round  J 
pebbles. 

"  And  here  I  must  not  forget  another  kind  of  those 
pavemenis  which  are  called  Gnecanica,  the  manner  of 
which  is  this  : — Upon  a  floor  well  beaten  with  rammers 
is  laid  a  bed  of  rubbish,  or  else  broken  tile-shards,  and 
then  upon  it  a  eouch  of  charcoal,  well  beaten,  and  driven 
close  together,  with  sand,  and  lime,  and  small  cinders, 
well  mixed  tocether,  to  the  thickness  of  half  a  foot,  well 
levelled  ;  and  this  has  the  appearance  of  an  earthen  floor  ; 
but,  if  it  be  polished  with  a  hard  smooth  stone,  the  whole 
pavement  will  seem  ail  black.  As  for  those  pavements 
called  lithostrola,  which  are  made  of  divers  coloured 
squares  or  dice,  they  came  into  use  in  Sylla'a  time,  who 
made  one  at  Praaneste,  in  the  temple  of  Fortune,  which 
pavement  remaineth  to  be  seen  at  this  day."  • 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  Roman  villa  at 
Norlhleigh,  in  Osfordshire,  examined  and  described  by 
Mr.  Hakewill,  abounded  with  beautiful  pavements.  The 
substratum  of  one  of  these,  which  had  been  broken,  was 
investigated,  when  it  was  found  that  iVie  n^Vm^  «aA\.'a& 
been  removed  to  adepth  of  near  seven  feci,  Bii4'fi(v«  6^»R» 


filled  up  with  materiali  which  bear  a  near  TcKmblaneeto 
thoee  whic'    "''  .       ".. 

given  by  J 


'  'Bdow  thU  ia  Ae  nktunl  loil. 

A  spedmat  ctfthe  coMner  lort  of  moide  pftTMiwiit  11   - 
to  be  Been  io  the  Townlejr  Galleiy,    in  the  Sn^A 

Museum. 

Some  very  remarkable  mosaic  pnvementa  have  been 
Ibund  in  Pompeii,  which  may  trul;  be  colled  pictures  in 
mosaic,  and  surpass  in  beauty  anj^  siKcimeas  which  have 
been  ibund  elsewhere.  One  of  these  haa  been  drawn 
and  described  in  pp.  222-224:  it  occupied  the  ceolral 
compartment  in  the  tablinum  or  the  bouse  of  the  tragic 
poet.  Another  was  found  in  the  bouse  called  the  Viilu 
of  Cicero,  without  the  walls,  in  April,  1762,  which,  the 
first  and  only  picture  of  the  kind  which  had  then  been 
brought  to  light,  became  a  wonder  Io  all  who  understood 
ancient  art,  and  could  appreciate  its  merits ;  and  waa 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  precious  ornaments  of  the  royal 
collection.  The  picture  represents  a  scene  contaimng 
four  Eoasked  figures,  playing  upon  various  instruments;, 
a  tambourine,  cymbals,  the  double  pipe,  and  the  Pandean 

EIpe  j  a  selection  not  unlike  the  equipment  of  a  Pandean 
and  in  modern  times.  The  drapery  ia  elegant  and  well 
folded,  ana  the  whole  composition  is  excellently  grouped 
and  drawn  with  precision.  It  is  formed  of  very  small 
pieces  ofglass.oftbe  most  beautiful  colours,  and  of  various 
shades.  The  hair,  the  small  leaves  which  ornament  the 
masks,  and  the  eyebrows,  are  expressed  so  delicately  as 
almost  to  escape  observation.  An  additional  curiosity  is 
given  to  this  valuable  relic  by  the  name  of  the  painter, 
which  is  worked  in  it  at  the  top,  in  black  letlera^AIOS- 
KOTPIAHZ  .  ZAHI02  EnoiHZE,  Dioscorldes  of  Samoa 
wrought  this.  Winckelmann  says  that  a  good  copy  of 
this  was  found  at  Stabtaa  in  the  year  IT59.* 

Another,  and  a  still  more  remarkable  mosaic,  has  been 
recently  discovered,  which,  if  it  really  comes  up  to  the 
description  given  of  it,  must  be  by  far  the  most  beautiful 
and  magnificent  specimen  of  this  art  which  has  yet  been 
fouiid.     Professor  Quaranta,   who    has    written   a   de- 
scriptive essay  upon   it,  supposes  that  the  m,b\e<A  \%  '^c«k 
batae  ot'Isaua.     We  have  not  aeen  Ma  >no^..^mX  i^tfjv» 
a  few  passaget  from  a  well-known  pmotf\C8\.\ 
*  Hu.  Botb.  vol.  \i.  pi.  34- 
f  Utwwy  Gustte,  Feb.  aa,\m. 
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'*  The  extreme  delicacy  of  this  work  on  marble 
far  surpasses  the  celebrated  mosaic  of  PalestrhM,  at  well 
as  that  of  Hadrian's  villa,  which  have  hitherto  been 
considered  as  the  greatest  wonders  in  this  kind  of  wcyrk. 
Besides,  what  are  four  doves,  some  masks,  and  a  few 
small  figures,  in  comparison  with  a  painting  in  which  art 
represented  twelve  horses,  a  large  war-chariot,  and 
twenty-two  persons,  more  than  half  the  natural  naei 
without  reckoning  those  that  were  on  the  left  ride, 
which  is  almost  wholly  destroyed  ?  It  is  impossiUe  to 
describe  the  consummate  skill  with  which  so  many  figmret 
are  arranged  and  grouped  in  this  confined  space,  or  the 
truth  and  correctness  of  the  drawing,  the  distribution  of 
light  and  shade,  the  effect  of  the  colours,  and  acraiia- 
Ions  attention  to  the  minutest  accessories.  Michael  Ad* 
gclo  and  Raphael  mi^ht  have  been  proud  of  the  dying 
horseman ;  and  Alexander  s  Bucephalus,  the  horses  of  the 
quadriga,  the  others  that  lie  on  the  ground  wounded, 
and  especially  the  one  rearing  and  fore -shortened,  are 
drawn  with  a  boldness  and  truth  in  their  motions  and 
positions  which  the  greatest  modem  painters,  Raphad 
not  excepted,  might  envy." 

Professor  Quaranta  supposes  that  the  mosaic  repre- 
Rcnts  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  brings  passages  from 
Diodorus  and  Quintus  Curtius  in  support  of  his  belief. 
The  features  of  the  figure  said  to  be  Alexander  are 
re}>orted  to  resemble  the  portraits  of  that  monarch  ;  and 
the  professor  hazards  a  conjecture  that,  if  in  this  head  we 
recognise  Alexander,  that  of  Darius  may  also  be  liis  true 
portrait,  which  has  hitherto  been  wholly  unknown. 
**  When  I  first  saw  this  masterpiece,"  he  adds,  '*  the 
heads  of  Darius  and  some  of  the  Persians  struck  me  so 
much,  that  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  anything  so  per- 
fect ;  nay,  that  even  the  finest  of  Raphael's  could  scarcely 
bear  any  comparison  with  them." 

The  subject  of  ancient  painting  will  occupy  a  greater 

share  of  our  attention.     We  shall  not  enter  into  any 

antiquarian  discussions  concerning  the  first  exercise  of 

a  faculty  which  seems  almost  aa  iv«lV\it«\  \ft  twmv  «k  ^^ 

use  of  words  ;  nor  attempt  to  ^ve  «iV\\%\.«t^  ^1  v>x»Kv«tw\. 

art,  which   would    lead   to  a  \oivg  ^vsLTe%a:\otv  VxxX^  ^^-■ 

iicctcd  with    Italian  history,  wiA  i^otNet^  ^^x'l^xxvig,-.  'i^ 


tbough  Plinf  lias  collected  a  vast  quantity  of  amusing 
gossip  relative  to  the  Grecian  puiiitera  and  their  most 
celebratiHi  works,  this,  in  losing  iia  di^seness,  woald 
lose  the  best  pari  of  ils  merits.  Italy  bad  noscbool  of  ber 
own,  Gicept  ihe  Etruscan,  whicb  ia  eDtireiy  foreign  to 
Poiopeii,  until  she  becaiue  the  rendezvous  oi'  Gredan 
talent.  The  following  aitount  is  chiefly  taken  from 
our  constant  guide,  Mazois,  verified,  and  in  some  matances 
corrected  and  enlarg:ed,  by  rci'ereoce  to  his  originals,  and 
tu  tbe  rcaearcbes  of  Sir  Uumphry  Davy,  concerning  the 
colours  employed  by  ibe  ancients  in  painting.* 

The  custom  of  decorating  walls  with  paintings  may 
be  traced  to  a  most  remote  antiquity,  without  conceding 
all  tbe  claims  of  the  Egyptians,  who  pretend  to  hare 
discovered  it  six  thousHad  yeura  belore  the  Greeiti, 
Without  the  parade  of  quoting  authorities,  roceot  dis- 
e  especially  those  o!   BeUoni  ' 


royal  tombs,  prove  tbe  existence  of  both  drawing  and 
colouring  among  that  remarkable  nation  many  centuries 
before  ihe   birth  of  Christ.     The  art  of  portra; 


It  uoknowQ  to  the  Jews,  as  we  may  infer  from  s  passaRe 
in  Ezekiel  xxiii.  14.  Homer  was  acquainted  with  the 
effecte  produced  by  contrast  of  colours,  both  in  tbe 
working  of  metals  and  in  tbe  labour  of  the  loom  or 
needle  ;  but  we  believe  he  makes  no  mention  ol'  painting, 
except  with  respect  to  ships,  which  he  calls"  vermilion- 
cheeked,  "f  The  art  of  design  is  said  to  have  been  Gnt 
introduced  to  Greece  in  Corinth,  and  to  have  been 
transported  from  Greece  to  Italy.  This,  however,  to 
say  the  least,  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  Etruscan 
tombs  and  vnscs,  found  in  such  profusion,  te&lifj  that  at 
a  very  remote  period  the  art  of  painting  was  cultivated 
among  the  Italian  nadons  with  zeal,  and  not  without 
success.  Flinv  speaks  of  paintings  in  a  temple  at 
Ardea  older  tnan  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  others 
of  equal  antiquity  at  Lenuvium  and  CtBie ;  a  date 
which,  whether  true  or  talse,  will  at  all  events  hardly 
coQXinaiLd  belief  io  the  absence  of  all  proof  exce,'^  \^ 
•  Phil.  TnuuKttoBi,  lS\t. 
t  if  tip  KiwAjferio-wt  vitt  Took  (uXtok^m 
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historian's  assertion.  The  first  Grecian  painters  vho 
came  to  Italy  are  said  to  have  been  bronght  over  by 
Demaratus,  me  lather  of  Tarquinius  Priticus,  kingp  ot 
Rome.  At  all  events,  the  influence  which  Etmria 
exercised  over  the  arts  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of  the 
Tarquins  can  hardly  be  questioned  :  and  it  is  about  this 
time,  therefore,  at  which  we  may  fix  the  application  of 
paititing  to  purposes  of  internal  and  external  deooratkm 
in  that  city.  But  the  first  recorded  specimen  of  Roman 
art  was  not  executed  until  near  two  hundred  years  later ; 
when  one  of  the  noble  tribe  of  Fabii  painted  the 
temple  of  the  Groddess  of  Health,  and  obtuned  from 
his  performance  the  surname  Pictor,  a.u.  460.  His 
performance  commanded  admiration  in  its  day,  and  was 
to  be  seen  until  the  temple  was  burnt  in  the  reig^  of 
Claudius.  The  next  ardst  mentioned  by  Pliny  is 
Pacuvius,  the  poet,  who,  one  hundred  and  ^fty  years 
later,  amused  his  old  age  by  painting  the  temple  of 
Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium.  Until  the  time  of 
Augustus,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  usual  only 
to  paint  the  walls  of  houses  one  single  colour,  re- 
lieved with  capricious  ornaments.  That  sovereign  is 
said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  the  first  who  thought  of 
covering  whole  walls  with  pictures  and  landscapes. 
In  his  time  a  painter  named  Ludius  invented  that  style 
of  decoration  which  we  now  call  arabesque,  or  grotesque. 
It  spread  rapidly,  insomuch  that  the  baths  of  Titus  and 
Livia,  the  remains  discovered  at  Cuma,  Pozzuoli,  Hercu- 
laneum,  Stabiae,  Pompeii, — in  short,  whatever  buildings, 
about  that  date,  have  been  found  in  good  preservation — 
afford  nftmerous  and  beautiful  examples  of  it.  Yitruvius 
was  entirely  out  of  conceit  with  this  sort  of  ornament, 
and  declares  that  such  fanciful  paintings  as  are  not  founded 
in  truth  cannot  be  beautiful :  but  the  general  voice,  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  has  pronounced  a  very 
difierent  opinion.  It  was  from  the  paintings  found 
in  the  baths  of  Rome  that  Raphael  derived  the  plan 
of  those  beautiful  frescoes  whicn  have  made  celebrated 
the  gallery  of  the  Yatican*.  axv^  oVJ^et  ^\&>5xi^\&Vs»l 
artists  of  the  same  era,  tYie  ^oUeiv  \»ervQ^  ^1  Ws^^assx 
art,  followed  in  the  path  ytVAcYi  \ie  \ia^  «.v^xi^>5.  wiX,x»5c^ 
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tbe  public  and  private  edifices  of  Itehr  were  filled  with 
these  elegant  tmd  varied  designs.  This  style  derived 
its  name  of  erotesqae  from  the  subterranean  rooms 
(grotte)  in  which  tne  originals  were  usually  found; 
rooms  not  built  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  bat 
buried  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  soil,  and  by  the 
ruin  of  me  lofty  themue  of  which  they  had  formed  a 
part.  Herculaneiim  and  Pompeii  present  as  ridi  a  mine 
for  modem  artisf  s  to  draw  from  as  was  possessed  by  the 
great  masters  of  the  Italian  school ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  method  of  decoration  should  not 
supersede  the  perishable,  and  therefore  not  less  expulsive, 
luuigings  of  silk  and  pa{)er  in  modem  palaces. 

We  may  here  mention  a  strange,  and  as  far  as  we 
know  unique,  method  of  painting,  of  which  a  few  ex- 
amples  are  observable  at  Pompeii,  which  is  described 
as  follows  by  Sir  W.  Grell : — '*  It  is  singular  that  in  many 
cases,  though  a  jncture  be  not  ill  preserved,  and  may  be 
seen  from  the  most  convenient  distance,  a  style  of 
painting  has  been  adopted  which,  though  calculated  to 
decorate  the  wall,  is  by  no  means  intelligible  on  a 
nearer  approach.  In  a  chamber  near  the  entrance  ot 
the  Chalcidicum,  by  the  statue  of  Eumachia,  is  a  picture, 
in  which,  from  a  certain  distance,  a  town,  a  tent,  and 
something  like  a  marriage  ceremony  might  be  perceived  ; 
but  which  vanished  into  an  assemblage  of  apparently 
unmeaning  blots,  so  as  entirely  to  elude  the  skill  of  an 
artist  who  was  endeavouring  to  copy  it,  at  the  distance  of 
three  or  four  feet.  Another  picture  of  the  same  kind 
is  or  was  visible  in  the  chamber  of  the  Perseus  and 
Andromeda.  An  entire  farm-yard,  with  animals,  a 
fountain,  and  a  beggar,  seemed  to  invite  the  antiquary  to 
a  closer  inspection,  which  only  produced  confusion  and 
disappointment,  and  proved  that  the  picture  could  not 
be  copied,  except  bv  a  painter  possessmg  the  skill  and 
touch  of  the  original  artist.  It  is  probable  that  those 
vtrho  were  in  the  habit  of  painting  tnese  unreal  pictures 
had  the  art  of  producing  them  with  great  %«sft  wv^  «i^- 
pedition ;  and  that  they  served  to  fiW  «l  eotsv^«x^sskKoX.% 
where  greater  detail  was  judged  unnece8«w^  .^'* 

nrL'tS/^^  oTjiepresenting  the  effect  of  a  pictuxe  tLpoTi  ^  ^«]^^^?^ 
ofimitMting  natm  iteelf,  i,'  applied  wiOk  ^nadewS*  «.«*»  v«v  '^ 
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Landscapes  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  llie  pcnpee^ 
tive  of  which  is  not  very  accarate,  though  the  unciemi 
were  by  no  means  ignorant  of  that  acienoe.  Vitniviut, 
in  the  preface  to  his  eighth  book,  speaks  of  three  Athe- 
nians— Agatharcus,  Deoiocritns,  and  Aaumganm  who 
had  left  treatises  on  linear  perspectiTC ;  and  h»  hiwsetf 
speaks  of  the  radical  principles  of  the  science — ^that  ii. 
of  the  point  of  sight,  which  he  calls  tides  oadonmm  ;  ana 
the  point  of  distance,  which  he  calls  oetdorum  exJetuio. 
In  the  landscapes  at  Pompeii  buildinga  usually  fbm  a 
prominent  feature.  They  often  partake  of  that  indeluiit* 
character  which  we  have  just  described.  One  of  then, 
from  the  House  of  the  Lesser  Fountain,  is  given  towaids 
the  close  of  Chapter  XVII. 

The  ancients  painted  on  wood,  cloth,  parehmeDt, 
ivory,  and  plaster,  by  means  of  dtfierent  prooetMi. 
The  most  esteemed  of  all  was  the  encaustic  naethod, 
which  was  itself  divided  into  three.  The  first  was  eio- 
cuted  in  coloured  waxes,  so  prepared  as  tx>  be  tiqoid 
enough  to  be  laid  on  cold.  Naphtha,  or  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, or  any  volatile  etherial  oil,  would  be  proper  men- 
strua to  liquify  the  wax,  as  they  would  entirely  evaporate, 
leaving  the  colours  solid  and  firmly  fixed  behind.  The 
second  sort  was  done  with  a  graver  upon  ivory.  It 
was  confined  to  very  small  pictures,  and  probably  held 
the  same  station  in  ancient,  as  miniature  in  modern 
art.  The  process  consisted  in  first  sketching  the 
subject  with  a  graver,  and  then  introducing  colours  into 
the  lines.*    In  the  third  sort,  coloured  wax  was  melted 

decoration  of  certain  modern  Italian  habitations.    The  anthor  hai  seen 

in  the  Pala/z  <  Sannizzi,  at  Rieti,  a  'room  of  magnificent  dimensions,  on 

entering  which  a  visitor  imagines  himself  in  an  apartment  hangwith 

green  damask,  and  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  splendid  pictures.    There 

are  Madonnas  and  Holy  Families,  landscapes,  animals,  and  battle-pieces, 

which  recall  at  the  moment  the  names  and  works  of  the  most  distinguished 

artists.    A  further  examination,  on  a  nearer  approach,  shows  that  no  one 

of  the  objects  has  any  deciderl  form  or  outline  or  intelligible  sign.    Not 

only  does  the  whole  collection  consist  in  the  representation  of  pictures, 

but  their  seemingly  gold  frames  are  merely  wooden  mouldings,  roughW 

painted  with  ochre,  most  scantily  touched  liere  and  there,  in  we  pronu- 

nent  parts,  with  gilding,  to  represent  t\ke  «««*»  ol  c^\)dD:\xvf>V^\».  Behind 

esacA  tfAiam  picture  was  notmnsVat  t\ve  nAjXx*  vjiX\,  kcv^  ^ec»  ^^^iwwTsii^ 

rich  silk  hangings  consist  in  a  few  naarow  *T\y»  ^^'^J*^^i2irt.SL 

Ammes;  yet  fhe  whole  has  a  good  ettect.--4yomvsvww^ '"^^^^  ^^^^^ 

♦  Thia  U  Maaol»'   expUnaUou.    It  J»  tkOH!^^ 
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by  heat,  and  laiJ  on  worm  with  ft  brush.  The  Punic  or 
Carlhapnisn  wax  was  considered  ihe  best.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  bleaehing  yellow  wax  lor  name  time  in  the  open 
air,  then  seething  it  in  the  purest  aea-water,  taken  up 
at  a  distance  from  shore,  miied  with  nitre,  and  skinimiity 
oW  the  pure  partklea  as  they  rose  to  the  suTfaco.  This 
was  u^in  boiled  In  sea-wat«r,  and  then  exposed  to  the 
suti  an<l  moon  to  bleach  ajiain.  If  the  highest  degrM 
of  purity  was  required,  it  was  boiled  a  third  time.  Foe 
encaustic  painting  it  was  mixed  with  oil,  to  render  it  , 
more  liquid.  Colours  thus  pr>'[)ared  were  found  to  ba 
perfectly  uninjured  by  the  attion  of  Ihe  weather  or  sea- 
water  ;  and  were  therefore  much  used  in  painting  vessels, 
and  for  all  sorts  of  nut-of-door  wood-work.  When  it 
was  meant  to  apply  one  uniform  coat  of  colour  to  a  wall, 
the  stucco  was  first  suffered  to  dry  completely ;  then  an 
even  coat  of  wax  and  boiling  oil,  which  served  aa  a  vsp  • 
hiele  for  the  colouring  mate  nal,  was  laid  on  with  brushMi 
The  wai  was  then  sweated  (to  use  Ihe  only  word  which  ' 
conveys  our  meaning)  by  bringing  a  chafing-dish  of  hot 
coals  as  near  as  jHKsible  to  the  walls ;  which  were  then 
well  rubbed  with  pieces  of  wax  taper,  and  finally  re- 
ceived the  last  polish  from  a  fine  linen  cloth. 

Besides  this  method,  the  ancients  painted  in  freaco, 
as  ia  indispulsbly  proved  by  examination  of  the  paint- 


ot  thv  «hol«  Hnhject  w«  glwn,  by  mmns  of  a  ■liarp  hnated  tool,  utter 
wbltill  «ll>ur«   wm  laid   on  tor   II10   ihade,  leavJnjr  the  Lvory  tlMlf  ft* 
the  ligtiii,  ind  completing  Ihe  K^inle  by  mpMu  or  Bre."— f  HWolw  de  1>     ' 
PeiQturt  Ancimne,  fol.  Lond.  17:^.1,  Etowyer.)    The  nieuiin)[  of  the  lut 
cUqbv  [i  imtjignoui:    perhkp*   that  proc«4  of  malting  In   the  wax  Is 

IliiUbsoiwrreif  (fast  P/inJi  mikes  no  menlton  ol  iVjll.  ««\,oI  iSI-wi 
nm  atarrlnmnywtf,  fmpeiklna  of  lllB  Iwo  Btal  mel'n'jftB.    "i.^rMMB.Vi 
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ings  found  at  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  the  tbeniHB 
at  Rome.  That  they  did  so  is  also  a  neeeisaiy  indao- 
tion  from  a  passage  in  which  Pliny  names  thoae  coloan 
which  were  unfit  to  be  applied  upon  moist  plaster.  Li 
some  places  at  Pompeii,  where  detached  ngiires  haie 
been  painted  upon  a  coloured  groand,  the  partial  de* 
struction  of  the  colours  has  expaied  to  view  the  outiiaei 
traced  upon  the  wall,  apparently  while  wet,  by  means  ot 
a  graver.  None  of  the  ancient  authors  have  giren  n^ 
son  to  suppose  that  lime-water  was  used  in  this  piooeai ; 
it  is  possible  that  the  colours  were  embodied  in  a  thia 
glue  or  gum.  We  never  find  two  layers  of  paint  one 
over  the  other,  except  in  the  case  of  figures  or  omamento 
painted  on  a  coloured  ground :  and  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  designs  so  painted  are  those  which  have  soffend 
most  from  the  action  of  damp  and  air. 

This  is  very  plainly  to  be  observed  in  a  painting  <rf 
the  three  Graces,  in  a  private  house  in  the  street  of  the 
Silversmiths.  The  entire  colour  laid  subsequently  upon 
the  coloured  ground  has  peeled  off  in  consequence  d 
damp  and  recent  exposure  to  the  air,  while  the  outline 
remains,  cut  deep  into  the  back-ground  with  some  sharp 
instrument.  The  vigour  of  the  touches  by  which  some 
of  these  figures  are  expressed  is  really  astonishing. 
The  ancients  appear  to  have  painted  the  lighter  parts 
with  great  body  of  colour ;  ana  rather  exaggerated  the 
dark  touches  of  the  eyes  and  mouths  of  their  heads, 
which  gives  to  them  almost  a  speaking  expression. 
Besides  animal  glue,  the  ancients  made  use  of  several 
sorts  of  gums  for  painting ;  of  these  the  most  esteemed 
was  called  sarcocolla.  They  also  employed  milk,  al- 
though this  application  of  it  is  regarded  as  of  modern 
invention. 

The  historical  paintings  of  the  Romans  were  chiefly 
confined  to  poetical  and  mythological  subjects,  the  only 
ones  which  seem   to  have   obtained   popularity  in   the 
hands  of  either  poets  or  painters.  We  give  a  few  observ- 
ations on  this  subject  irom  the  author  whom  we  have 
above  qaotedy  premising  that  iVve  o\i%eTN^>L\wN& n^VvSa.  V^ 
thinks  It  necessary  to  make  otv  t>cve  \m^Tl^<\ww  v.\  V>». 
beautiful  engravings  will  appX^f  v^^vh  do>x\.\t^  ^ox^^  x*.  ^ 
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roogh  outlines : — "  In  attempthiff  to  presenre  a  memorial 
and  record  of  these  paintings,  the  author  does  not  ima* 

S'ne  that  anything  more  than  a  ftint  idea  of  them  can 
i  ftimished  to  the  reader.  An  artist  of  the  first  skill 
would  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  preserve  in  scanty  out- 
lines the  traces  of  the  force  or  expression  of  the  onginal, 
where  there  is  often  no  outline  at  all,  it  being  shaded  off 
till  the  forms  become  indistinct.  Indeed,  where  it  can 
be  done,  nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  trace  an  outline  irom 
the  originals,  even  upon  the  most  transparent  paper.  At 
an  immense  expense  only,  and  on  a  laree  scale,  could 
any  idea  be  furnished  of  the  touch  and  style  of  the 
painters  of  antiquity.  Many  also  are  incorrect  as  to 
drawing,  yet  the  additions  of  shade  and  colour  diminish 
the  defect,  which  in  outline  becomes  glaring.  Those, 
however,  who  wish  to  studv  the  grouping  and  composi- 
tion of  the  ancients,  will  here  find  great  assistance,  and 
history  and  poetiy  may  be  ilhistnited  Arom  anthoritjr, 
instead  of  from  fancy.  There  is  no  doubt  a  certam 
degree  of  sameness  even  in  the  coloured  originals — a  de- 
fect which  must  be  more  visible  in  outline.  The  Ro- 
mans only  copied  themselves  and  the  Greeks ;  therefore 
they  had  not  that  range  over  all  ages  and  all  situations 
which  is  open  to  modern  art.  The  Greeks,  who  only 
depicted  themselves,  and  an  occasional  Persian  or 
Amazon,  were  still  more  confined  as  to  models.  The 
shading  of  a  modem  picture  is  generally  artificially  con- 
trived by  a  light  let  in  by  a  small  window,  or  even  a 
small  hole  in  a  shutter,  purposely  closed,  and  which  pro- 
duces an  effect  rarely  observed  in  nature.  The  ancients, 
on  the  contrary,  seem  to  have  preferred  the  light  of  day 
for  their  works,  and  one  curious  advantage  is  gained  by 
it.  The  pictures  of  the  ancients  produce  a  pleasing 
effect  when  only  surrounded  by  a  simple  line  of  red  ; 
while  the  very  best  of  modem  paintings  is  very  much 
indebted  to  the  carver  and  gilder  for  its  gorgeous  and 
bumished  frame,  without  which  its  beauties  are  so  much 
diminished,  that  it  almost  ceases  to  be  a  decoT«.^\QiXi  \.^  vcv 
apartment.  "* 
The  earlier  Grecian  masters  used  an\y  fexxx  csXo%3X^- 
*  Pompeiana,  second  aeries,  yol.  I.  -p.  1<»-T. 
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the  earth  of  Melos  for  white ;  Attic  ochre  fin*  y^low ; 
sinopis,  an  earth  from  Pontus,  for  red;  and  lamp-black: 
and  it  was  with  these  simple  elements  that  Zewds, 
Polygrnotus,  and  others  of  that  age,  executed  tbor  oele- 
brat^  works.  By  degrees  new  colouring  aubstuoes 
were  found,  so  that  at  a  later  period,  when  Apellea  tad 
Protogenes  flourished,  "  the  art  was  perfected^*'  in  the 
language  of  Cicero,  from  whom  the  preceding  atatement 
is  also  derived.  So  great  indeed  is  ttie  num&r  of  pig>- 
ments  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  and  such  the  beanq^ 
of  them,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  with  all  tibe 
help  of  modem  science,  modem  artists  posaesa  any  ad- 
vantage in  this  respect  over  their  pretlecesaora. 

The  Romans  divided  colours  into  two  daaaea,  florid 
and  grave  (floridi  et  austeri).  The  former,  on  aooount 
of  their  high  price,  were  usually  provided  for  the  artiit 
by  his  employer.  These  were  again  divided  into  natund 
and  artificial,  or  factitious.  The  florid  colours  appear 
to  have  been  six  : — minium,  red ;  chrysocoUa,  greea ;  av- 
menium,  purpurissum,  indicum,  ostrum,  various  ahadoi  of 
blue. 

Minium  was  that  colour  which  we  now  call  vermilion, 
or  cinnabar.     This  was  at  first  got  from  the  environs  of 
Ephesus ;   afterwards  from  Spain,  where   there  was  a 
mine  which  yielded  a  large  revenue.     It  produced  yeariy 
about  ten  thousand  pounds  weight  of  ore,  which  was 
brought  cmde  to  Rome  under  the  seal  of  the  awom  su- 
perintendents of  the  mine,  and  prepared  there  for  use. 
The  article  being  thus  monopolised  by  the  public,  an  act 
was  passed  that  the  price  should  not  exceed  seventy  de- 
narii, about  £2.   5«.,  the  pound.     Minium,  besides  its 
beauty,  was  in  high  estimation  as  a  sacred  colour.     <*  Ver- 
rius  allegcth  and  rchearseth  many  authors,  whose  credit 
ought  not  to  be  disproved,  who  afi^rm,  that  the  manner 
was  in  times  past  to  paint  the  very  face  of  Jupiter's 
image,  upon  high  and  festival  days,  with  vermilion :  as 
also  ihat  the  valiant  captaines  who  rode  triumphant  into 
Rome  had  in  former  times  their  bodies  coloured  all  over 
therewith  ;  after  which  maimet  ivo\AfeC.w£S\>»^>5R«^«B,^^ 
entered   the   city  in  triumph,     kvv^i  ^nc^vv  ^n.  ^\\^  ^v^^ 
according  to  that  ancient  and  re\\^\o>ia  cxisXam^^^vMa'^ 


it  is  to  colour  all  the  nagacnia  thnt  are  used  at  resliral 
suppers  at  a  high  and  solemn  triumph  wilh  vermilion. 
And  nn  nne  tiling  do  the  cen«irB  ^ive  charge  and  order 
lo  bo  done  af  their  entrance  into  office  before  the  pun^ 
ing^  of  Jnpiter'a  viiaEe  with  minium.  The  canse  and 
motive  that  should  induce  nor  anecitora  lo  thie  ceremonj'  ' 
I  marvel  much  at,  and  cannot  tell  what  it  should  be."* 

Ohrysocolla  was  a  native  sabsUince,  found  in  mines  of' 
gold,  silver,  popper,  and  lead:  the  beat  quality  woe  Found  In 
cojirier- mines  ;  the  second,  in  silver-mines  ;  the  worot, 
in  lead-mines.  An  artificial  sort  was  made  from  thft 
sediment  of  water  left  standing  in  metallic  reins.  Flinr 
savB  that  it  was  rendered  green  by  the  herb  /tilrnn,  woaa, 
I'nerc  is  every  reason  lo  believe  that  the  native  chryso- 
colla  was  carbonate  of  copper  (malachite),  and  that  tha 
artificial  was  clay  impregnated  with  onlphate  of  coppw  . 
(blue  vitriol),  rendered  creen  by  a  yellow  dje.t  rh«' 
name  of  chrysocolla  (gold  glue)  was  probably  derived 
from  the  green  powder  used  by  goldsmiths  as  solder, 
into  which  copper  entered.  All  the  ancient  greens 
eiamined  by  Davy  proved  to  bn  combinations  of  c<ip])er. 
The  best  quality  of  this  dye  cost  seven  denarii  the 
ponnd ;  the  second,  five ;  the  third,  three.  These-sums 
will  be,  respectively,  4j.  6d.,  3e.  Set,  U.  Ud.  Borax 
being-  DOW  used  for  soldering  pild,  the  word  ebrysocoIU 
is  frequently  very  erroneously  translated  by  borax,  at  in 
the  chapter  upon  amphitheatres,  p.  259 ;  a  mistake 
which  we  are  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting. 

Arraeninm  took  ii«  name  from  the  country  whence  it 
coma.  Like  the  two  already  described,  it  was  a  metallic 
eolour,  and  was  prepared  by  being  ground  to  an  impal- 
pable powder.  It  waa  of  a  light-blue  colour,  and  coat 
in ir^ sesterces  a-pound,  about  4s.  lOd.  A  spurious  sort, 
nearly  equal  to  it  in  quality,  was  made  of  a  jsrticular 
sand,  brought  from  Spain,  and  dyed.  The  price  of  this 
was  only  six  denarii,  about  3«.  lOd. 

Purpuriisum,  pnrple,  was  madefromcretaat^entaria,  a 
fine  chalk  or  clay  (for  the  ancients  seeia  to  h«,ie  Vi^». 

Tr  *  ""iZi^  ""  "^"^  ooipiojed  by  the  «Ki«irt«  to  i*Vn>io»-— ^'^^ 
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ignorant  of  the  difference  between  calctreont  and  almm- 
nous  earths),  steeped  in  a  purple  dye.  In  ooloar  it 
ranged  between  minium  and  blue,  and  included  ereiy 
degree  in  the  scale  of  purple  shades.  The  beat  mt 
came  from  Fozzuoli.  It  varied  in  price  from  one  to 
thirty  denarii,  from  7}</.  to  near  a  pound  sterling.  Por- 
purissum  Indicum  was  brought  from  India.  It  was  of  a 
deep  blue,  and  probably  was  the  same  as  indigo.  It  sold 
for  twenty  denarii  the  pound,  about  1 2s.  Several  lumps 
of  a  deep  blue  substance,  found  in  the  hatha  of  Titos, 
were  analysed  by  Davy,  and  found  to  constat  of  a  frit 
made  by  means  of  soda,  coloured  with  oxide  of  copper. 
Powdered  and  mixed  with  chalk,  they  produced  tmts 
exactly  corresponding  with  the  blues  still  preserved  on 
the  wall  of  the  same  baths.* 

Ostrum  was  a  liquid  colour,  to  which  the  proper  con- 
sistence was  given  by  adding,  honey.  It  waa  produced 
by  the  juice  of  a  fish  called  murex,  and  differed  in  tint 
according  to  the  country  from  which  it  came ;  being  deeper 
and  more  violet  when  brought  from  the  northern,  redder 
when  from  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.f  A 
pot,  containing  a  rose-coloured  substance,  aleo  found  in 
the  baths  oil  Titus,  was  submitted  to  Davy.  The  ontiide 
had  turned  to  a  pale  cream  colour,  the  interior  bad  a 
lustre  approaching  to  that  of  carmine.  He  made  many 
experiments  without  being  able  to  determine  whether  the 
colouring  substance  were  animal  or  vegetable ;  but  the 
impression  made  on  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  that 
this  was  a  specimen  of  the  best  Tyrian  purple. 

The  austere  colours  were  more  numerous.  Parse- 
tonium,  or  Ammonia,  was  brought  from  a  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Egypt,  on  the  Mediterranean  shore.  It 
was  a  very  thick  white  colour,  and  was  also  used  to  make 
those  stuccoes  which  required  an  exceeding  hardness.  Six 
pounds  were  sold  for  one  denarius.  Among  the  colours 
analysed  by  Davy  was  a  fine  white  aluminous  clay, 
which  may  be  the  same.  Another  sort  of  white,  used 
especially  for  the  carnations  of  female  figures,  was  called 
annulare.     It  was  made  o^  c\v«\V.  wv^  ^^\.\mA.  <jJI  ^aaa 

*  Phil.  Tran..  1815.  ^  NXXrvx-^.^K.^^. 
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of  which  rings  (annuli)  were  made  for  the  common 
people  of  Rome.  Ceruasa,  or  white  lead,  was  also  used ; 
especially  in  the  article  of  ladies*  complexions. 

Of  reds,  the  ancients  had  red  lead  (cemssausta^,  which 
is  said  to  hare  been  discovered  in  consequence  or  afire  in 
the  Piraeus,  which  caught  some  of  the  toilet  fumitine  of  the 
Athenian  ladies.  The  best  sort  was  of  a  purplish  hue,  came 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  cost  sixteen  denarii,  about  10».  4d, 
Of  this  colour  much  use  was  made  in  shades.*  The 
reader  must  not  confuse  this  colour,  which  we  call  minium, 
with  the  ancient  minium  or  cinnabar,  the  sulphuret  of  mer- 
cury. A  spurious  sort  of  burnt  COTussa  was  made  at  Rome 
by  calcining  a  ston^  sort  of  ochre,  sil  maroKMnosum,  and 
then  quenching  it  m  vinegar.  Sinopis  was  an  earth  of  a 
beautiful  red,  brought  from  ihe  dty  of  Sinope  in  Fontus ; 
with  it  are  made  most  of  those  bomtifal  red  grounds  so 
much  admired  at  Pompeii  uid  elsewhere.  It  was  of  three 
shades,  the  red,  the  middle,  and  the  less  red.  Tlie  best 
quality  came  from  Lemnos,  stamped,  to  show  that  it  was 
genuine  (thence  called  terra  Lemnica,  terra  sigillata), 
from  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  from  Cappadocia.  It  was 
also  furnished  from  Egypt.  The  best  quality  cost  three 
denarii,  near  2s.,  a-pound.  An  inferior  sort  from  Africa 
was  called  cicerculum,  and  cost  only  eight  asses,  about  6J. 
There  was  also  a  colour,  called  cinnabar  by  the  Indians, 
said  to  be  produced  by  the  mixed  blood  shed  by  the 
elephant  and  dragon  in  their  deadly  fights ;  which  of  all 
colours  most  aptly  represented  blood.  This  is  conjec- 
tured by  Mazois  to  be  cochineal.  It  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  substance  still  called  dragon's-blood,  and  much  used 
in  the  arts,  which  is  of  a  deep-red  colour ;  nor  do  we 
believe  that  cochineal  was  known  before  the  discovery  of 
America.! 

Sandaracha  was  a  colour  found  in  gold  and  silver 
mines,  varying  in  shade  between  red  and  yellow.  The 
redder  was  the  most  esteemed.  Roasted  with  an  equal 
proportion  of  red  lead,  it  made  the  colour  called  sandyx, 

*  Sine  tuta  non  Aunt  umbra. — Plin.  xxxv.  6. 

f  During  the  residence  of  a  friend  of  the  &ut\iot  uckc  "tota^vV,*.  V*^ 
of  a  red  colour  (crimson)  was  found,  and  used  Ni\lih.  «w;*x.  «aw«»  ^"' 
body-colour  by  a  French  artist,  who  bougUt  it  ot  tii«  vf  oxWioftti.. 
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of  a  dull  hue,  which,  when  mixed  with  sinopis,  wu 
called  syricum.  This  was  chiefly  used  u  a  groand- 
colour.  When  finished  with  a  ooat  of  nDrpariasoin, 
laid  on  with  white  of  egg,  it  counterfeitea  muinni,  or 
cinnabar ;  when  ostnim  was  laid  oo  with  it,  it  made  a 
purple.* 

For  yellows  there  were  used  a  paler  sort  of  aandaraeba, 
which  is  used  by  Neevius  to  describe  the  colour  of  a 
blackbird*s  beak  ;  orpiment,  or  sulphuret  of  arsenic  (ami 
pigmentum)  ;  and  several  sorts  of  ochre,  of  which  tiw 
Attic  was  most  highly  esteemed.  This  cost  two  denarii, 
or  If.  8^.  The  ochre  of  Acbaia  was  used  in  shades, 
and  cost  about  4d.  The  Gallic  or  shining  ochre  was 
used  for  lights,  and  was  still  cheaper. 

Atramentum,  or  black,  was  or  two  sorts,  natural  or 
artificial.  The  natural  was  made  from  a  black  earth,  or 
from  the  blood  of  the  cuttle-fish,  sepia.  The  artificial 
was  made  of  the  dreg^  of  wine  carbonized,  calcined  iTory, 
or  lamp-black.  The  Indian  atramentum  was  esteemed 
the  best :  its  composition  was  unknown,  but  it  was  best 
imitated  with  the  dregs  of  wine.  Kalcanthon,  or  vitriolic 
black,  was  only  used  for  staining  wood.  The  black 
powder,  in  whatever  way  prepared,  was  used  for  writing* 
mk,  when  mixed  with  gum :  when  used  for  painting  walls, 
it  was  mixed  with  glue. 

Caeruleum,  or  azure,  was  a  sand  brought  from  Egypt, 
Scythia,  and  Cyprus.  It  was  afterwards  manufactured 
in  Spain,  and  at  Pozzuoli.  This  imitation  was  called 
caelon.  The  price  of  the  cseruleum  was  eight  denarii. 
This  colour  was  dyed  with  the  juice  of  herbs,  like  the 
chrysocolla.  From  the  caeruleum,  washed  and  pounded, 
was  made  a  paler  blue,  called  lomcntum.  This  coat  ten 
denarii.  Caeruloum  was  forged  with  the  white  earth  of 
Eretria,  coloured  with  dried  violets,  macerated  in  water. 

The  green  called  appianum  was  a  very  ordinary  colour, 
used  to  imitate  the  chrysocolla  lutea.  It  was  a  chalk,  or 
clay,  and  sold  for  one  sesterce  the  pound. 

Of  these  colours,  purpurissum,  pur^urissum  indicum 
caeruleum,  melinum,  auri  p\gmexvV>\Tfv,^VV^«cvvOTi^%sAtsfc. 
russa,  could  not  be  used  m  pamXAxv^  «^  «^  ^^"^  %.>mSsm»x 

♦  See  Histolte  de  UPeVulxae  ^tv^i^^^vt*. 
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consequently  not  for  frt'scoos. 

uux,  mill  employed  in  encajstic  paintini;. 

The  following  table  presents  a  ganerflT  view  of  all  the 
colours  of  which  we  have  spoken  ; — 

^>  ar  three  Hlindei. 


*™-{SS 
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t^l^plITiBu^l  indlcamj  ot  ladl^ 
--. ~Tyii»n  pnrpls. 


We  will  quote,  in  conclusion,  a  few  general  obiemtionii 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davv  upon  this  subject : — "  It  appem, 
from  the  facts  which  have  been  stated,  and  the  authorities 

a  noted,  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  painters  had  almost 
J  the  same  colours  as  those  employed  by  the  great  Italian 
masters  at  the  period  of  the  revival  or  ibe  arts  in  Italj. 
The;  had  indeed  the  advantage  over  them  in  two  colours, 
the  Vestorian  or  Egyptian  azure,  and  tbe  Tyrian  or 
marine  purple. 

"  The  azure,  of  which  the  cicellence  is  proved  by  itt 
duration  for  1700  years,  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  made. 
I  find  that  fifteen  parts  by  weight  of  carbonate  aC  «ad&, 
tweotjr  parts  of  powdered  optique  fliol,  an4  ^tee  ^Ktta  * 
copper  Slings,  airaagly  heated  toget\ieT  tcft  Wio\u»a*, 
^TO  a  substance  of  exactly  the  same  lint,  aai  ue*^!  ■«* 


tl       »  pVotoio  ot  *«  ^-^^^  ^ 
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same  degree  of  fusibility,  and  which,  when  powdered, 
produced  a  fine  deep  blue. 

*^  The  azure,  the  red  and  yellow  ochres,  and  the  blacks, 
are  the  colours  which  seem  not  to  have  changed  at  all  in 
the  ancient  fresco  paintings.  The  vermilion  is  darker 
than  recently  made  butch  cinnabar,  and  the  red  lead  is 
inferior  in  tint  to  that  sold  in  the  shops.  The  greens  in 
general  are  dull. 

*^  Massicot  and  orpiment  were  probably  among  the 
least  durable  of  the  ancient  colours.  * 

**  If  red  and  yellow  ochres,  blacks  and  whites,  were 
the  colours  most  employed  by  Protogenes  and  Apelles,  so 
are  they  likewise  the  colours  most  employed  by  Raphael 
and  Titian  in  their  best  style.  The  St.  «John  and  Venus, 
in  the  tribune  of  the  Gallery  at  Florence,  offer  striking 
examples  of  pictures  in  which  all  the  deeper  tints  are 
evidently  produced  by  red  and  yellow  ochres  and  car- 
bonaceous substances.'*  * 

We  cannot  close  this  chapter  better  than  with  two 
pictures  of  rather  different  character,  both  representing 
artists  at  work.  The  first  is  a  female  employed  in  paint- 
ing a  picture  of  the  bearded  Bacchus.  She  is  dressed  in 
a  light  green  tunic  without  sleeves,  over  which  she  wears 
a  dark  red  mantle.  Beside  her  is  a  small  box,  such  as, 
we  are  told  by  Varro,  painters  used,  divided  into  compart- 
ments, into  which  she  dips  her  brush.  She  mixes  her 
tints  on  the  palette,  which  she  holds  in  her  left  hand. 

The  other  exhibits  a  gentleman  painter  of  antiquity  in 
his  studio,  pencil  in  hand,  with  a  sitter  before  him,  and 
surrounded  by  the  apparatus  of  his  art.  This  subject  is 
represented  in  the  following  engraving,  copied  by  Ma- 
zois  from  a  painting  found  in  the  Casa  Carolina,  which 
fell  in  pieces  upon  the  first  rain.  It  is  of  grotesque 
character,  like  one  or  two  which  we  have  already  given 
copies  of,  representing  deformed  pigmies:  but  these 
grotesque  paintings  are  for  the  most  part  worthy  of  our 
attention,  for  they  generally  represent  domestic  scenes, 
and  consequently  furnish  us  with  many  Yvmta  Tfe\^>L\s^  \r> 
domestic  life  and  every-day  business.     TYve  ^\e\x«^  ^'^ 

Tnns.^m5  ^"  ^^^  "dolours  used   in  painting  Ijy  tYve  aTvcVeTvta.— ^>n^^- 
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which  we  now  speak  b  one  instance  orihis.  It  represenfs 
a  pigmy  painter,  whose  only  covering  is  a  tunic,  very 
rcmiirkabry  scant  in  Jongitude  behind.  He  is  at  work 
upon  the  portrait  of  anotner  pigmy,  clothed  in  a  manner 
to  indicate  a  person  of  distinction  :  the  sinus,  or  gather- 
ing of  the  bosom  of  the  toga,  is  very  observable.  The 
artist  is  seated  opposite  to  his  sitter,  at  an  awful  distance 
from  the  picture,  in  an  attitude  whicli  makes  no  common 
share  of  steadiness  of  hand  requisite  to  apply  the  pencil 
with  any  pretence  to  accuracy.  The  ^ictme,  (ixi»&"j 
pretty  far  advanced,  is  placed  upon  an  C9se\,  ™o\\ot  ™- 
eooslraction  to  ours.  By  the  side  O?  t\\e  wu*t  t'umit 
hit  palette,  which  h  a  little  table  wU\i  low  ^titt,«miM 


it  is  a  pot  to  wuh  hia  pendli  in.  He  tberefbra  ma 
working  with  gum,  or  Mnne  lortof  waler-eoloun;  but  be 
did  not  confins  liimtelf  to  thi«  branch  of  the  art,  for  to 
the  ri|rht  we  tee  hia  colour-grinder,  vho  prepare*  in  a 
vessel  placed  on  Bonie  hot  coala,  coloun  mixed  with  panic 
wax  Euid  oil.  Two  amateun,  w  pvuitei  perhaps  of  the 
person  who  is  sitting,  enter  the  sbidio,  and  appear  to  bs 
conrcraine  with  respect  to  the  picture.  On  the  ndM 
nccBsionea  hy  their  entrance,  a  scholar  seated  in  the 
distance  tumi  round  to  look  at  them.  The  Inrd  is 
supposed  by  Mszoii  to  typifj  some  nnger,  or  muaidan, 
such  09  it  might  be  customei;  to  introduce  to  ainnse  the 
fruests :  we  have  no  more  plausible  conjecture  to  oBk. 
The  picture  is  not  complete :  a  second  urd,  and  on  tiw 
opposite  side  a  child  playing  with  a  dog, 
before  Mauns  copied  it. 


E,  Sword,  ind  Smle-umoni,  made  orbone 
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RKum  ACT  wovmaa. 


We  may  take  thia  opporlunity  to  add  ■  few  notice*  wifll 
respect  CO  the  external  apiieBrance  of  the  booMa,  tnd  the 
aspect  of  the  streets,  vihicb  would  hare  been  introduced 
with  more  propriety  in  the  chapter  deTOted  to  thi*  subject 
in  a  previous  part  □)  thia  volume.  Except  in  tbuwijiivtcn 
where  the  public  buildings  were  collected  utd^nonped 
together,  there  con  have  been  iiotbtng  ttriUng  or 
magnificent  in  tbe  appearance  of  iho  fdaoo.  The  houH* 
were  of  amall  height,  and  externally  gloomj-:  the  loww 
part  being  usually  a  blank  wall,  jilasimd  otct,  and  crftm 
painted  with  different  colours ;  the  upper  inerced  with 
small  windows  to  light  tbe  apartments  on  the  first  floor- 
Such  is  the  exterior  of  which  we  now  give  a  portion  : 
it  is  taken  from  the  bouse  known  by  the  name  of  the 
House  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  and  represents  the  outer  wall 
with  a  email  window  which  lighted  a  room,  opening  to 
the  peristyle,  which  is  called  the  library.  The  windows 
(for  It  forms  one  of  a  range  of  windows  on  the  same  level) 
are  six  feet  six  inches  above  tbe  foot  pavement,  which  tt 
raised  one  foot  seven  inches  above  the  centre  of  the 
street.  They  are  small,  being  scarcel/  three  feet  high 
by  two.  At  the  side  a  wooden  frame  is  to  be  observed, 
in  which  the  window  if  the  aperture  were  glazed,  or  if  • 
not  a  shutter,  might  at  pleasure  be  moved  backwards 
and  forwards.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  \»  occupied 
by  a  range  of  red  panels  four  feel  and  a  half  high.  The 
tiling  upon  the  wall  is  modem,  and  merely  intended  to 
preserve  it  from  the  action  of  weather.  Our  view  is 
taken  from  the  alley  between  this  house  and  the  bouse  of 
Pansa,  which  is  only  fifteen  feet  wide,  of  "wtirii  %'^»r*i 
one  half  is  occupied  by  footpaths, \cay\Tig\>\A^«'»cQ^<sS. 
six  inches  for  the  carriage-way.  Exnetiae  mA  otomqk**- 
were  reserved  for  the   interior,  ^a  v^"-'^  '■^•■■'  '^'^^ 


One  of  the  windows  of  the  Hoom  of  tin  TVtgCt  Poet. 

proruself  lavished ;  not  a  houac  jet  found  in  Pompeii  haa 
an^  pretension  to  architectural  merit  on  the  score  of  its 
elevation;  not  a  house  yet  found  is  ornamented  with  a 
portico.  The  villa  of  Diomedes  possesses  a  porch, 
formed  by  one  detached  column  on  each  side  of  the  ' 
doorway,  and  this  is  the  only  approiimation  to  a  portico 
in  the  place.  The  annexed  view,  taken  in  the  street  of 
the  Mercuries,  will  give  a  better  idea  than  a  long 
deecriptiwi  could  of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
diainterred  city.*    This  is  one  of  the  widest  streets  ia 


^e  ^Db\\^ierL^  titm  *^  vm 


logelhnwllhaw  otheni 

ailam  GeWi  Fompelan» ; 
"•  lo  1  ImIct  period  thiin  my  olhei  Bji^*\ -woi*- "•^*' 
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the  place;  and  the  scantiness  of  its  proportkms  as 
compared  with  the  streets  of  modem  Eiurope  ma/  be 
estimated  by  comparing  the  breadth  of  the  opening  with 
the  height  of  the  shattered  walls  on  either  ride.  The 
street  does  not  exceed  thirty  feet  in  width.  The  rieir 
is  taken  near  the  city  wall,  looking  southward  akng 
the  street  towards  the  Forum.  In  the  middle  diatanoe 
is  the  triumphal  arch  adjoining  the  house  of  2fephjmi 
and  Flora,  through  which  is  iaintly  seen  the  aeoood 
triumphal  arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  Forum.  We 
have  already  hazarded  a  conjecture,  founded  on  die 
presence  of  these  arches,  that  this  was  the  Via  Saoa, 
the  way  of  state  into  the  city,  for  public  proceniooi, 
upon  occasions  of  public  rejoicing.  The  first  home 
on  the  left,  a  part  of  which  only  is  included,  is  that 
hereafter  to  be  described  as  the  House  of  the  Qmertor, 
otherwise  called  the  House  of  the  Dioscuri,  or  sons  of 
Jupiter,  Castor  and  Pollux.  Beyond  it  are  the  indicationi 
of  a  cross-street  on  each  side  of  the  main  one.  The  space  on 
the  left  is  unexcavated.  In  the  distance  is  Momit 
Latarius. 

The  general  narrowness  of  the  streets,  however  repoff- 
nant  to  our  notions  of  beauty,  comfort,  and  salubrity,  is 
by  no  means  peculiarly  the  reproach  of  Pompeii,  but 
common  to  the  Italian  cities  of  the  age  in  which  it 
perished.  Nor,  indeed,  was  that  narrowness  generally 
considered  a  blemish ;  for  when  Rome  was  burnt  during 
the  reign  of  Nero,  and  the  emperor  caused  it  to  be 
rebuilt  with  more  ample  streets,  persons  were  not 
wanting  to  say  that  *'  the  ancient  form  of  the  city  was 
more  healthy,  because  the  narrowness  of  the  streets  and 
height  of  the  houses  afforded  little  access  to  the  sun's 
rays ;  henceforward  the  extent  of  opening,  unprotected 
by  shade,  would  bum  with  more  distressing  heat."* 
Similar  croakers  probably  were  not  wanting  to  complain 
of  the  changes  in  building  introduced  after  the  fire  of 
London  ;  though  our  northern  cMmate  does  not  offer 
such  plausible  objections  to  \.V\e  Ktee  ^^uv«&\wv^C  U^ht 
and  air,  as  were  to  be  denved  Ktom  \Xv^  \»m^  »mv  ^\ 

•  Tacit.  Ann.  XV.  ^^* 
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Italy.  At  Pompeii  sereral  streets  were  not  broad 
enough  to  allow  two  chariots  to  pass,  small  as  thej  were, 
and  not  exceeding  four  feet  in  width.  Wheel  carriages 
indeed  we  conjecture  to  have  been  little  used,  except 
for  purposes  of  traffic,  from  two  circumstances:  fint 
that  when  Mazois  published  his  work  in  1824,  only  two 
stables  had  been  found,*  and  those,  he  savs,  seem  meant 
for  mules  or  asses  rather  than  horses ;  and  we  Icnow  that 
the  former  animals  were  employed  to  turn  corn-mills: 
secondly,  that  the  whole  arranffement  of  the  pavement 
seems  meant  for  the  accommodation  of  foot-passengers. 
This  inference  is  especially  supported  by  the  numerous 
stepping-stones  placed  in  the  centre  of  streets,  to 
facilitate  crossing  from  one  rused  footpath  to  the  other  ;t 
a  convenience  of  no  small  importance  where  there  were 
no  mmk  gutters,  and  where,  during  the  heavy  winter 
rains,  the  carriage-way  of  those  streets,  which  according 
to  the  drainage  of  the  ground  carried  off  the  waters  of - 
three  or  four  others,  must  have  flowed  like  a  torrent,  or 
a  Welsh  cross-road. 

Of  the  method  in  which  the  town  was  drained,  and  the 
numberless  impurities  of  civilized  life  carried  off,  little  is 
known,  and  it  will  be  a  curious  subject  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  future  inquirers.  At  Rome,  as  is  universmly 
known,  there  were  enormous  sewers  underrunning  the 
whole  city  ;  works  whose  grandeur  in  design  and  execu- 
tion, combined  with  their  remote  antiquity,  has  fixed 
the  admiration  of  all  ages ;  into  which,  as  into  our  own 
sewers,  there  were  openings  from  the  streets.  Nothing 
of  this  description  was  to  be  expected  in  an  insignificant 
place  like  Pompeii ;  but,  for  a  long  time,  no  vestiges  of 
any  precautions  to  prevent  the  waters  from  stagnating  in 
all  the  lowest  parts  of  the  city,  except  where  they  could 
find  a  passage  under  the  gates,  were  discovered.  At 
last  Mazois,  having  long  directed  his  attention  to  this 
point,  thought  that  in  the  slope  of  the  streets  and  in  the 
appearance  of  the  pavement  he  perceived  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  must  liave  existed  a^vict^Xo  «i»\vs^-^ 
rain-water  without  the  city,  and,  a^ter  mucVv  Vcv^'Sa^iN^s^ 

*  Mazois,  part  ji.  p.  36.  f  gee  tbe  vrood-caVa  «X.  -^-9 .  ^^^^v . 


'I'lii'cli.  at  li'nt'lh  Juccwdcd  in  discovering  one,  of  sthicb 

1,1'  liu-i  pvi'ii  u  dninin^r.     Hid   tlcscriiition  b  not  verv 

liri-fi<i'  iir  Autistkruiry,  oiiil  therefore,   before  atliinpliBB 

til  ('X]iliiiii  tlie  view,  wenill  tran«Iatchis  words  at  litcnDJ 

u- lnK^ilile:  ■*  1  huve  hen!  re|irodoiite(i  one  of  thcprin- 

iliial   »f«i>rii   (rpiutii)   uf   ihe   dt^-,      Tlie   Urain^e  of 

M-viTiilstreeisi'iiurui^higto  this  jtuinl,  t}icren-ereo[iciie<J 

liir  ir   tnu  (lUi'Eap.'s  cuiuiuuiiicatiiig  niih    an   aiiuednn, 

nliicli  ulW  trnter^injc  l\w  thickness  ot  thecitv walls «iid 

dilun.ll  tl     rau  nac  «  f  OR      he  o|  a    b 

Hks       lie  cc     hej  ran    no    he  Kt. 

rt         I       e  heeginili 


rnvcrcd  se«er  seems,  from  the  rcnitting  of  nails,  lo  lead 
iliiTctly  Odder  ii  house,  \)ul  l\»c  \wa\\U  \a  ■w.i'i.  sYt<Mp.<i\, 
■I'lil  H-c   cannot  tell   Low  tar  lVi\a  sv"'-  \*  ^t<n«.  *•«  -iA-i 
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walls.  The  term  aqueduct  is  improperlj  appliedi  as  it  is 
never,  we  believe,  used  to  signify  a  diannel  to  carry  off 
waste  water.  That  here  described  must,  of  course, 
have  been  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  since  the  water 
from  the  street  flowed  into  it  It  seems  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  a  real  sewer,  not  such  as  those  of  Tar* 
quin,  into  which  a  waggon  loaded  with  hay  might  drive, 
but  constructed  rather  as  we  construct  our  own,  and 
probably  communicating  with  the  houses  mider  which 
it  passed.  It  is  inconceivable  that  they  should  not  have 
had  some  such  convenience  to  carry  off  not  merely  the 
grosser  dirt,  but  the  fountain  waters  so  profusely  supplied. 
Several  similar  emissories  have  been  ohBerred  m  different 
parts  of  the  town,  passing  as  this  does,  beneath  the 
rootway,  and  probably  under  the  houses.  Mazois  men- 
tions having  seen,  by  the  dde  of  a  fountain  at  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  Forum,  apparently  tbst  mentimied  at 
p.  126,  a  drain  leading  to  a  sewer  below,  closed  by 
an  iron  grate  in  good  preservation.*  The  mouth  of  a 
similar  sewer  was  found  at  the  outside  of  the  gate  leading 
to  Nola.  Mazois  seems  to  imagine  that  it  was  merely  a 
channel  commencing  just  within  the  gate,  and  meant 
to  draw  off  the  rain-waters  which  ran  down  the  street, 
before  they  reached  the  outside,  where  the  descent  is 
very  steep,  and  the  ascent  difficult,  even  when  not  im- 
peded by  a  violent  rush  of  water.f 

Throughout  the  streets  numerous  signs  are  to  be  seen 
upon  the  shops,  indicative  of  the  trades  which  were 
pursued  within ;  a  trivial  circumstance,  yet  one  which, 
from  its  very  insignificance,  often  catches  the  attention, 
and  seems  an  earnest  to  the  visitor  that  he  is  here  in 
truth  to  be  introduced  to  the  usc^es  of  private  and  humble 
life,  not  merely  led  the  round  of  theatres,  temples,  and 
all  the  costly  monuments  of  public  magnificence.  One 
of  these  we  have  already  figured  at  p.  116:  it  repre- 
sents two  men  carrying  an  amphora,  and  probably  served 
as  the  sign  of  a  wine-shop.  Another,  found  upon  a  shop 
which  belonged  to  the  baths,  represents  «i  ^^^^.>  «sA  \^ 
said,  we  know  not  with  how  mucVi  pto^n^X.^ ,  ^»  \v»n^ 

*  Mazois,  part  a.  p.  36.  f  lb.  ijmV.  \.  ^  ^. 
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denoted  that  the  owner  wu  k  milk-nan.  Both  of  fliMB 
were  made  of  baked  clay,  and  coloured  ;  and  tht^  mn 
t'ormed  in  a  mould,  which  wema  a  proof  oT  their  O 
recurrence,  and  fumiahea  tome  ret 
fore  that  they  were  emhlenu  of  a 
ensigns  aawmied  at  the  whim  of  a 


Bu-»liet  of  ■  OiKt  omr  ■  HlU-dup. 

gate  of  Herculaneum  is  a  large  statue  of  Priapna,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  indicated  theshopof  enamulet-iQaker. 
The  protecting  care  which  that  deity  exercised  not  onlj 
aver  gardens  but  over  the  human  frame  ia  notorioui, 
and  his  ima^  was  constantly  worn  as  a  charm  to  keep 
off  the  evil  eye.  The  establishment  of  a  feiicinir-ii»ata', 
or  keeper  of  cladiators,  is  marked  by  a  rude  painting  <j 
two  persons  fighting,  while  the  master  looks  on,  holding 
a  laurel  crown ;  this  is  in  the  island  of  the  hatha,  oppodla 
the  west  end  of  the  Forum.  The  catalogue  may  be  cloied 
with  a  painting  of  one  boy  horsed  upon  another's  back, 
undergoing  a  flagellation ;  an  ominous  indicatian  to 
truants  and  idlers  that  the  schoolmaster  was  at  hooM, 

Of  fountains,  so  numerous  both  in  the  street*  and 
houses  of  Pompeii,  we  have  made  frequent  mention  in 
previous  chapters.  Some  further  paraculora  maj  be 
added  here.  It  is  not  ltno"Mn  \>^  •nVB.Vnwaia  ■fia*  ijs:^ 
vm  ao  profusely  supplied  ■»\i\i  -"ai".  "^^r?.  *f=?*:^ 
oaamcllof  Iftvil,  no  springs,  o£  ««>«*,  ^-^^  ^''"^ 
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and  the  inhabitants  most  haye  been  oompletel^  dependent 
upon  supplies  brought  from  a  distance.*  Whence  thej 
came  is  unlLnown :  the  skirts  of  VesuTius,  the  nearest 
mountain,  were  not  likely  to  abound  in  streams,  and  it 
seems  more  likely  that  they  were  indebted  to  the  dbtant 
Mount  Latarius,  which  overhung  Stabia. 

Traces  of  aqueducts,  however,  still  remain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, by  which  the  dty  may  have  been  supplied 
from  the  mountains  behind  Vesuvius.  Nothing  certain 
is  yet  ascertuned  on  this  subject :  the  probable  means 
have  been  enumerated  by  Sir  W.  Gell.  **  The  calcare- 
ous mountains  behind  Samo  and  Pal  ma  furnish  beautiful 
and  copious  sources  throughout  thdr  whole  extent.  The 
modem  water-course,  which  some  sa^  exhibits  traces  ai 
the  ancient  opus  reticulatum,  is  certainly  too  low  for  any 
but  die  parts  of  the  dty  on  the  shore  (marina)  ;  but  the 
great  rapidity  of  its  current  shows  that  a  mudi  higher 
levd  might  have  been  preserved.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that,  setting  aside  the  three  beautiful 
springs  at  the  town  of  Sarno,  a  third  to  the  north  of 
tnem  exists,  and  there  was  an  aqueduct  which  conveyed 
the  water  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Palma  and  Samo, 
over  the  plain  and  by  the  Ponte  Rossi  at  Naples,  to 
Pausilippo,  and  that  another  branch  ran  to  Cumse  and  to 
Baiae,  and  all  the  volcanic  parts  of  the  country ;  and  the 
Cav.  Carelii  will  probably  give  an  account  of  it.  Some 
of  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct  may  be  seen  not  far  from 
Palma,  and  the  place  is  called  Arci,  from  the  ruined 
arches.  This  is  at  a  much  higher  level  than  Samo,  and 
hence  a  branch  ran  across  the  plain,  towards  Vesuvius 
and  Pompeii,  which  will  probably  be  discovered  at  a 
future  period,  entering  the  gate  called  that  of  Vesuvius, 
at  the  highest  part  of  Pompeii.  The  Canonico  lorio  has 
preserved  a  remarkable  passage,  written  in  the  year  1 560, 
by  Antonio  Lettici,  who  had  passed  four  years  in  examin- 
ing the  subject  of  the  sources  near  Palma  and  Samo,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  the  modem  aqueduct.    Speaking 

•  There  is  a  remarkahle  exception  to  this  obttervatVoxiVa  %.\kO«a»^YA''^- 
Ingr  the  Pantheon,  behind  the  SenacuUim,  where  a  vieW\i»a  >oe»Tv  w*^ 
tbroagh  the  aolid  rock  to  a.  depth  of  116  feet.    The  v?«teT  Sa  x«tD»i*W».l 
cold  and  lightly  bracAifh.—Oell. 
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of  the  aqueducts  at  Arci  and  Tonicelli,  he  njfi,  I 
branch  ran  to  the  ancient  town  of  Pomjpeii  on  a  iieight 
opposite  to  the  town  of  Torre  della  Nunnata,  **  et  indetto 
locbo  ne  appareno  multi  restigi]."  He  even  mj9  that 
the  ancient  aqueducts  might  be  repaired.  lorio  also 
informs  us  that  *^  the  Abbate  Cataldo  lanelli  is  preparing 
to  prove  that  an  Oscan  inscription  found  in  the  plaoe 
records  the  bringing  of  the  waters  of  the  Same,  by  one 
of  the  magistrates,  to  Pompeii."* 

However  obtained,  the  waters  once  brought  to  the 
city  were  distributed  to  its  different  quarters  by  gob- 
duits,  in  masonry,  lead,  or  baked  earthen  pipes.  At 
Rome,  the  proper  distribution  of  the  rivers  which 
flowed  through  her  aqueducts  was  a  matter  of  great  im- 
)>ortancc,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  an  officer  of  very  high 
rank.  It  appears  from  Frontinus,  who  filled  that  ome 
under  the  emperor  Nerva,  tliat  the  letting  out  of  the 
public  waters  to  private  persons  was  a  source  of  revenue; 
and  from  his  numerous  complaints  of  fraud,  and  direc- 
tions to  prevent  it,  we  learn  something  of  the  manner  of 
distribution.  The  aqueducts  were  each  charged  with  a 
certain  number  of  \n\)es  of  supply ;  and  no  new  pipe 
could  be  inserted  without  a  special  application  to  tne 
emperor.  Permission  being  obtained,  the  overseer 
assigned  to  the  applicant  a  oalix,  as  it  was  called,  of 
the  assigned  dimensions.  This  was  a  brass  measure 
(modulus)  fixed  in  the  casteilum  or  reservoir,  the  dia- 
meter of  which  regulated  of  course  the  quantity  of  water 
which  passed  through  it.  It  was  ordered  to  be  made 
of  bruss,  that  it  might  not  easily  bend,  and  that  there 
might  be  less  room  for  fraud,  either  on  the  public  or  on 
the  individual,  by  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  pre- 
scribed aperture.  Beyond  the  calix  the  pipe  was  private 
I)roperty ;  but,  more  effectually  to  prevent  fraud,  it  was 
enacted  that  for  fifty  feet  from  the  calix  the  pipe  and 
it  were  to  be  of  the  same  dimensions ;  and  to  prevent 
the  breaking  up  of  the  public  pi|>es,  it  was  expressly 
provided  that  every  person  aVvowVi.  dxvw  KU  water  direct 
from  one  of  the  casteUa  ot  TeacYNo\T?.*Ycv  ^\v\«?sv  ^(Jwt  ^j^<^ 
ducts  terminated.     The  n^Vvt  \»  a  «.^\A^^  ^'^  ^^^k^  h^^ 

•  GeU  :   Appendix  to  wsMJtid.  ««\e». 
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strictly  personol,  not  attached  to  houses,  so  that  the  e\ 
plj  was  cut  oft'  at  every  change  of  ownership.  'I  _ 
waters  which  had  once  hecn  granted  were  sold  bjr 
the  superintendents,  aa  they  fell  in,  to  the  hig-hert  < 
bidders:  a  fre«h  pipe,  as  wo  have  said,  conld  not  be 
inserted  without  ajiedal  permission  from  the  emperor.  . 
Those  whose  means  or  interest  were  insufficient  to  eb- 
tain  a  private  pipe,  were  obliged  to  fetch  water  I'rom  tfaa 
public  fountains. 

It  is  calculated  by  M.  Rendelet  that  the  nine  aque-  ' 
ducts  described   by   Frontinus   furnished   Rome  with  a 
supply  of  water  equal  to  that  carried  down  by  a  river  " 
thirty  feet  broad,  by  sin  deep,   flowing  at  the   rate   of 
thirty   inches   a  second.     This   would  be   upwards   of 
one  million  and  a  half  culiic  feet  of  water  every  hour. 
We   may   well   agree   with    the    reflection   of    Pliny:    ■ 
"  Cedes,   if  a  man  would  well  and  truly  consider  ui»J 
abundance  of  water  that  is  brought  thereby,  and   howl 
many   places   it  seryeth,  as  well   public  us  private,  in  ^ 
battis,  stews,  and  fish-pools ;   for  kitchens  aDd  other 
offices;    for  pipes  and  little  riverets  to  water  gardens, 
as  well  about  the  city  as  in  manors  and  bouses  of 
pleasure  in   the   flelds,  near  unto   the  aty  :   over  and 
above,  what  a   miehly  way  these  waters  be  brought.; 
the  number  of  arclies  that  of  necessity  must  be  built 
of  purpose  to  convey   them  ;    the   mountains   that   be 
pierced   and   mined   through,  with  the  valleys  that  are 
raised  and  made    even   with    other    ground,    he  wilt 
confess  that  there  never  was  any  design  in  the  whole 
world  enterprised  or  effected  more  admirable  than  this."* 

The  worlts  of  a  provincial  town  were  of  course  less 
admirable  than  those  of  the  metropolis,  both  in  size 
and  design.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Fompeii,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  must  have  been  amply  supplied 
with  water.  Leaden  pipes,  as  we  must  conclude  from 
the  number  of  them  found,  were  almost  universally 
used  lo  flt  np  the  fountains,  which  have  very  little  of 
ornament  about  them,  and  consist  mo&Uj  (A  >\\e  Ve»i!i. 
of  a  nan   or  animal,   from  whose  moum  «.  rtT«a.ai  '^'^ 

'  flolbad-a  Pliny,  ul\\.  \6. 
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rounxi. 


water  pours  into  a  basin  l)elow.    The  aecticm  of  one 
will  give  a  sufficient  notion  of  the  <»iistruction  of  all. 


.../  6 


Section  of  one  of  the  numerous  Public  Fountains  discoyered  in  the 

Streets  of  Pompeii. 

a  a  is  the  feeding  pipe ;  b,  the  basin  which  re- 
ceived the  water,  made  of  blocks  of  travertine  cramped 
together  with  iron.  The  projections  above  and  below 
the  orifice  of  the  pipe  represent  rudely  the  profile  of 
a  faun's  head,  with  long  flowing  moustaches,  and  ass's 
ears,  through  whose  mouth  the  water  issues.  This 
fountain  stands  in  front  of  the  colonnade,  or  pro- 
pylaeum,  which  gives  entrance  to  the  triangular  porticO| 
and  the  Greek  temple. 

We  have  noticed  in  a  fotmei  cUai^ter  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  tWt  \v^^tos\a.>Cv»\  \v«  Njrj  ^\&s&l 
water  Bowins  in  a  pipe  ascetvdalo  \Xvfe\cs^\QV\\&^w«s». 
It  appears,  further,  tWt  tViey  y^exe  ^^Qj«s.xx.\a^  ^>5^  ^ 


exteDnon  of  the  law  hj  which  fluid*  may  be  made  to 
•seend  in  a  vertical  jet  to  a  height  proportionate  to  the 
premiFe  which  act*  upon  them.  Seyeral  fountunt, 
which  appear  to  have  Iwen  fitted  up  with  jeti  d'eui, 
have  been  found  in  the  huuies ;  aud  Uie  quettimi,  iS  taj 
doubts  were  entertained,  appears  to  be  derided  by  a 
picture  found  in  Pompeii,  representuif  a  brucd  tmo 
with  a  jet  of  water  ruing  fhxn  the  centre.  In  the 
original  it  is  airrounded  by  a  tailing  which  i«  omitted 


th«  uabeflqua  pKindnip  of  Pomp^E. 


here.  The  bacli-ground  is  red ;  the  railing  and  wall 
beneath  it  jellow  ;  and  the  vase  and  pedestal  rise  out  of 
a  sheet  of  water.  The  picture  has  everj  appearance  of 
re^ffesenting  the  interior  of  an  implnvium,  guarded  by  a 
low  open  railing. 

In  page  123,    a  view  of  one  of  the  public  foun- 
taina  has    been   inserted,   without    description,   which 
ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  this  place.    It  stands 
m  biviit,  that  b,  at  the  point  of  division  between  two 
diversiDg  street.      Behind    it    is    a  square    building 
called   m  Mazoia  its  castellum   or   reservoir.     There  is 
some  difficulty,  as  it  appears  to  us,  in  acceding  to   thU, 
for  there  is  a  door  in  the  shaded   side  o^  tiw  \iviMi\^« 
(tetwcelj  visJb/e  in  our  engraving),  t'he\ioUJOm«>^  -K^sirai 
uJunUjaa  high  aa   the   orifice   of  ihe  ^c.^vn^a^■a  VW^^' 
JVo  bead  of  water,    tbereforc,   cou\4  Vov©  >««»  **^ 
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here,  unless  we  suppose  that  there  was  an  interior 
cistern,  which  this  outer  shell  was  merdy  intended  to 
protect.  It  ma^  have  been  meant  for  tne  reception 
of  the  ccdices  of  private  pipes,  such  as  we  have  above 
spoken  of,  which  must  of  course  have  been  aooessible 
to  the  superintendeut,  or  to  protect  some  larse  cock, 
ibr  opening  or  closing  the  mam  water-pipes.  Tike  thtt 
represente^i  in  page  100.  There  is  nothing  at  all 
remarkable  in  tne  fountain  itself,  wluch  consbts,  ss 
usual,  of  a  pipe  spouting  into  a  square  trough:  the 
mask,  if  ever  there  were  any,  is  gone. 

The  figures  on  the  castellum  are  a  painting,  now 
almost  effiiced,  representing  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lsres 
Compitales,  the  deities  of  &e  highways :  beneath  it  is 
a  small  altar  dedicated  to  them.  These  little  gods 
were  the  sons  of  Lara,  who  was  sent  down  to  the 
infernal  regions  for  having  made  too  fiee  a  use  of 
her  tongue,  and  of  Mercury,  who  was  appointed  her 
conductor.  They  loitered  on  the  road,  andf  Lara  bore 
twins,  who,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  circum- 
stances to  which  they  owed  their  birth,  and  of  their 
father's  vocation,  became  the  guardians  of  roads.  Being 
only  two  at  first,  they  multiplied  with  singular  rapidity. 
Cross-roads,  ships,  public  buildings,  were  all  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  peculiar  tribe,  ana  they 
obtained  the  names  marini,  public!  familiares,  compi- 
tales, &c.,  according  to  the  class  of  objects  of  which 
they  severally  took  charge.  Augustus  re-established 
their  worship  after  it  had  iallen  into  disuse,  and  ordered 
that  twice  a  year  their  images  should  be  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  adorned  with  garlands,  and  fruits  offered  on 
their  altars.  The  painting  on  the  castellum  represents 
this  ceremony.  Often  they  were  representea  under 
the  form  of  serpents  ;*  and  the  paintings  which  so 
frequently  recur  m  Pompeii,  of  large  serpents,  usually 
in  the  act  of  tasting  offerings  placed  on  a  low  altar,  and 
often  with  a  projecting  brick,  or  small  shelf  before  them, 

•  Afercuryhimaelf  presided  over  toaA»»vA\eTtf»\«^wa^«\^KWk\\«i^ 
the  remHTkable  statues  termiuatiug  \n  a  bquw*  ^J^^XS^  ^^i 
tutelary  goda  in  the  streets,  wlucYi  pVa^^  ^J^T^^      ^  !?«<.«..  ^ 
PeJoponneaian  war,  were  after  Mm  nameA.  Uetma. 
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to  receive  fruit,  or  a  lighted  lamp,  are  in  honour  of  the 
Lares,  and  were  supped  to  sanctify  the  spot  and  secure 
it  from  pollution. 


Cniule  Seat,  dfaoorered  in  Herculaneam. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

PEIVATE  HOUSES. 


We  have  stated  in  a  former  chapter  that  up  to  the  last 
accounts  we  have  obtained,  there  are  excavated  about 
eighty  houses,  together  with  a  very  large  number 
of  small  shops.  To  notice  all  these  houses,  even  if 
there  were  materials  for  it,  would  be  wearisome  in 
the  extreme  :  we  intend,  therefore,  merely  to  select 
a  few  of  the  most  important,  to  be  described  at  length, 
the  arrangement  of  which  may  serve,  with  variations 
according  to  place  and  circumstances,  as  a  type  of  the 
whole.  Some,  which  offer  no  particularity  in  their 
construction,  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
paintings,  or  other  decorations;  and,  indeed,  it  is  from 
the  pamtings  on  the  walls  that  most  of  the  houses 
have  derived  their  names.  Some  again  are  designated 
from  some  accident,  as  the  presence  of  a  distinguished 
person  at  their  excavation  ;  for  mstatvce,  \)ti^\.  ci5\^\ 
the  house  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  11.  A.-a  \1  Vs  ^^ 
object  of  tbh  work  to  convey  a  general  noNlvow  ^1  ^^ 
remains  of  Pompeii,  and    to  exhibit,  aa   ^w    ^  ^^ 
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materials  will  permit,  the  private  life  of  the  first  cen- 
tury in  all  its  decrees,  we  shall  begin  with  one  or  two 
of  the  shops,  which  present  great  similarity  in  their 
arrangements,  and  indicate  that  the  tribe  of  shopkeepers 
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Bee-bives,  made  of  bronze.        ^; 

was  very  inferior  in  wealth  and  comfort  to  those  of  our 
own  time  and  country.  They  are  for  the  most  part  very 
small,  and  sometimes  without  any  interior  apartment  on 
the  groimd  floor.  The  upper  floor  must  have  comprised 
one  or  two  sleeping-rooms  ;  but  there  is,  as  we  believe, 
no  house  in  which  the  upper  floor  is  in  existence. 

It  is  rare  at  Pompeii  to  see  a  whole  house  set  apart  for 

purposes  of  trade,  a  part  being  occupied  by  the  shop 

itself,  the  rest  furnishing  a  comfortable  dwelling  for  the 

owner.     The   houses  of  the  richer  classes,   instead  of 

presenting  a  handsome  elevation  to  the  street,  were  usually 

surrounded  by  shops,  which  they  let  out  to  hire,  of  that 

mean,  or  at  least  uncomfortable  sort,  which  we    have 

already  described.    They  furnished  a  very  considerable 

source  of  revenue.     Cicero,  \iv  a.\eWfcT  \o  M^Cx^wek^^-^RAkft 

of  the  ruinous  state  into  ^Yv\c\v  %o\cve.  o1  \v\%  ^w^  W 

fallen,   ^'  insomuch  that  not  oTv\y  xXv^  ^^^''l^oV^^wi 

J^ad  quitted  them,"  and  hiivls  at  VVve  ^.^m^Vx^^^^^^V^ 


and  one  ilulia  Felix  possoescu  nine  liundred,  as  wc  Ipara 
from  an  inscription  in  Pompeii.    We  give  here  the  ground- 

Elun  of  a  shop,  together  with  a  view  of  the  interior,  as  it 
as  been  restored,  somewhat  fancifully,  or  at  least  without 
very  sure  data,  by  Mazois.  !.  Curb-stone,  which  is 
pierced  with  several  holes,  perhaps  to  attach  tieasta  of 
burden.  2.  The  footpath.  3.  The  shop.  The  whole 
front  was  entirely  open,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  is  occupied 
by  a  broad  counter  of  masonry,  into  which  are  built  four 
large  jars  of  baked  earth,  their  tops  even  with  the  surface 
of  the  counter.  Behind  are  two  snidll  rooms,  5,  S, 
I 


containing  nothing  of  importance.  The  traces  ofast^T' 
case,  4,  indicate  that  there  was  an  upper  floor.  At  night 
the  whole  front  was  closed  by  abutters,  sliding  in  grooves 
cut  in  the  lintel  and  basement  wall  before  the  counter, 
and  by  the  door,  which  in  the  view  is  thrown  far  back, 
BO  as  to  be  hardly  visible.  There  is  an  oven  at  the  endoC 
the  counter  farthest  from  the  street,  ftivi  xXnTeft  tt'iAiji  «». 
the  left  side,  which  in  the  view  taiebeen^fesa.'nwA.'^'' 


Buppon  different  sorts  of  vessels  o 


fetV 


FromtheteindicatiMisitia  nipHMed  tohaTabamM 
(hop,  for  the  nle,  perhftpa,  bodi  of  nndicMed  aiddn 


Viflw  of  K  Cook  %  Shop  TotoRd 
..  ,  .  s  indicated  in  the  view  The  oven 
babi}'  served  to  prepare,  and  keep  conslantlj  hot,  i 
popular  dishes  for  the  service  of  anj  chance  LiiitOD 
the  jars  might  hold  oil,  olives,  or  the  fish-pickle  ct 
garum,  an  article  of  the  highest  importance  \n  r  He 
kitchen,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  Pompeii 
celebrated.*     Filed  vessels  appear  inconvenient  for  i 


kind,  rnnde  from  the  '""'*«i'',''i»?V™\4  " 
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uses  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  cleaning  them  out ; 
but  the  practice,  it  is  said,  continues  to  this  day  at  Rome, 
'where  the  small  shopkee[>ers  keep  their  oil  in  similar 
jars,  fixed  in  a  counter  of  masonry."'  All  the  ornaments 
in  the  view  are  copied  from  Pompeii. 

lu  front  of  the  shop  are  three  stepping-stones,  to  enable 
persons  to  cross  the  road  without  wetting  their  feet  in 
Dad  weather.  The  shop  stands  opposite  the  passage 
"which  leads  behind  the  small  theatre  to  the  Soldiers' 
Quarters,  or  Forum  Nundinarium ;  no  bad  place  for  a 
cook's  shop,  to  whichever  purpose  the  square,  thus  doubly 
named,  was  applied.  In  the  large  map  mentioned  at 
p.  370  the  counter  will  be  seen  to  be  laid  down  ;  but  the 
ground  plan  of  the  whole  is  not  so  perfectly  made  out  as 
it  has  been  by  Mazois. 

In  conjunction  with  a  street  view,  we  give  the  view  of 
another  shop,  which  has  also  a  counter  containing  jars  for 
the  reception  of  some  liquid  commodity.  By  some  it  is 
called  a  Thermopolium,  or  shop  for  the  sale  of  hot  drinks, 
such  as  we  have  described  a  machine  for  making,  at 
p.  119.  Others  call  it  an  oilshop.  In  front  is  a  fountain. 
It  is  situated  at  the  angle  of  the  street  immediately 
adjoining  to  the  house  of  Pansa,  and  appears  to  be  of 
greater  extent,  and  to  contain  more  conveniences,  than 
is  usual  in  establishments  of  this  sort.  The  left- 
hand  street  leads  to  the  gate  of  Herculaneum :  the 
right,  skirting  Pansa's  house,  is  terminated  by  the 
city  walls.  Tracks  of  wheels  are  very  visible  on 
the  pavement.  The  interior  was  gaily  painted  in 
blue  panels  and  red  borders,  as  we  learn  from  the 
coloured  view  in  Mr.  Donaldson's  Pompeii,  from  which 
this  is  taken.  The  counter  is  faced  and  covered  with 
marble.  Numerous  thermopolia  have  been  discovered  in 
Pompeii,  many  of  them  identified,  or  supposed  to  be 
identified,  by  the  stains  left  upon  the  counters  by  wet 


The  following  engraving  is  the  ground-plan  of  another 
shop,  affording  much  more  accommodat\oi\,  axv^,  \)£ve^^- 
fore,  probably  occupied  by  a  more  weaXlVv^  It^^^^xsiaxv. 

*  Mazois,  p.  44, 
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1.  Entrance.  2.  Shop.  3.  Covered  court,  which,  in  a 
house  of  more  pretension,  would  be  called  an  atrium. 
It  is  pseudotetrastyle,  the  roof  being  supported  by  four 
pillars,  two  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  wall.  4.  Im- 
pluYium.  6.  This  room  probably  was  the  owner's  bed- 
chamber. 6.  Staircase  leading  to  one  small  room  over 
the  Idtchen.  7.  Part  of  the  wall  of  the  small  upper 
chamber  still  remains.  The  columns  are  perfect,  and 
are  painted  red  for  the  lower  third  of  their  height :  the 
rest  is  white.     It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples ; 


Ground-plan  of  a  Shop. 
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but  those  already  given  are  enough  to  couwej  a  gnetl 
notion  of  this  dass  of  houses ;  and  there  is  little  ornathing 
interesting  in  their  detuls. 

We  regret  very  much  that  the  natore  of  the  n 
furnishes  so  little  information  with  respect  to  the 
of  trade.    Two  remarkable  buildinn  lUYe  been     . 
which  will  be  described  by  themseTvea,  and  at  Inik: 
one  a  bakehouse ;  the  other  an  ettaUishment  tat  Mpip 
and  dyeing  cloth,  of  which  we  may  ooniectiirB  iHijIa 
considerable  manufacture  was  here  carried  on,  ftoBJIe 
ample  accommodation  provided  for  the  dealers  hi  Ml 
article,  in  the  building  called  the  Cfaalcidiciim  of  1^ 
machia.    With  these  exceptions,  and  with  one  or  In 
brief  notices  of  articles  found  in  difierent  qoarfeni  ft 
can  give  no  farther  information  connected  with  thetMb 
of  the  place. 

Our  next  plan  is  that  of  a  small  hooae  ;^  yet  one  laptflv 
to  the  last,  both  in  accommodation  and  in  the  tank  of.lb 
possessor.  It  was  not  inhabited  by  a  ahopkeeperi  ftr 
there  is  no  shop ;  but  its  limited  extent  shows  that  tte 
occupier  was  a  person  of  narrow  income,  probably  eitjwf 
exercising  some  profession,  or  living  on  a  small  is- 
dependent  property.  Small  as  it  is,  it  approaches  mora 
nearly  in  character  to  the  superior  class  of  houses  thn 
any  yet  described.  1.  Entrance.  2.  Passage.  8.  Stanr- 
case  leading  to  a  small  room,  probably  the  master's  bed- 
chamber, and  to  a  terrace  extending  over  the  length  of 
the  passage.  4.  Small  room  for  a  servant.  5.  Large 
room,  perhaps  serving  at  once  for  a  kitchen  and  winter 
eating-room.  Or  the  kitchen  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  space  10,  since  the  humble  suppers 
of  persons  in  this  rank  of  life  required  no  extensive  pre- 
paration. 6.  Court,  or  garden,  half  covered  with  a 
trellis,  as  is  evident  from  the  holes  which  received  the 
ends  of  the  beams.  It  was  meant  to  shade  a  stone 
triclinium,  9  (for  the  couches  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
room  which  contained  them,  were  so  named),  which  still 
exists.  7.  Canal  to  lecfeVNe  \.Vift  T^m-^iite,T^  and  conduct 
it  into  a  cistern,  from  wVvvcYi  \\.  ^^^xw«^Vst\5««M»awi3^ 


Gnnnd-plu  of  t  sDiU 


cement,  made  of  five  parts  of  sharp  sand  and  two  of 
quick-lime,  mixed  with  flints;  the  bottom  being  pav«d 
with  the  same,  and  the  whale  well  beaten  with  an  iron 
rammer.  If  it  was  wished  to  have  the  water  ^Ttscd^ 
pare,  they  did  not  content  themselves  v'Uh  &  \\W^« 
cutem,  but  made  two  or  three  &t  different  \ftvst\a,  *« 
tlat  the  water  nicceMirely  deponted  th«  gtoHftt  »na.'i» 


ih  it  miffht  hum  em- 


lighter  impuritiei  with  which  it  Bisbt  ba  chamd.  (Sritn 
water,  when  drank,  wu  itimUjr  banlad,  to  1i««  it  bm 
tay  impure  nutlara  or  tmd\  which  it  ~  '  ' 
tracted  m  the  reKrioir.  It  wu  not 
WHS  coiwdenJ  to  att*  Ihe  volra  of  than  who  teCil 
hoarie  and  diMgrefoble.  -Such  ia  tho  ■*— "h~"  rf 
t'uunuina  id  Ponpeii,  that  it  probablj  wm  lUtk  mii 
except  for  bonMtiold  purpoM*.  11  u  a  iiiiatM.  « 
domeatic  etaapd,  of  veiy  muII  dimanaiona,  withabMh 
ruDninff  round  two  aide*  of  it.  In  th«  centra  ia  a  Mill 
altar, jtlaced  berore  a  niche,  omaiMnted  with  tha  P>* 
ing  or  sooM  goddeaa  hdding  a  eornuooiHa.  fibs  It  if 
poaing  on  a  couch,  cloaelf  reaemhUng  a  modara  FtmA 
bed.  The  mattreM  ia  white,  itriped  with  riaia^  ttA 
■potted  with  gold :  the ouhionii violet.  Tbetusieoflfca 
goddets  is  blue :  the  bod,  the  table,  and  tha  coranwfh, 

gold.   Tliiiil Hiiilijiiiil  liji  Ihii  italiiiifniiiimlMiiw. 

adjuining  the  broad  Bight  of  itepa  which  leada  np  to  ika 
rucnnarti.  It  will  be  eafil^  identified  bjr  ita  tridUai^ 
on  the  huge  map  o!  Pompeii  in  the  Atlaa  puUiahed  I7 
the  Sodety  for  tha  DiHiuion  of  Useful  Kimwle^,  to 
which  wc  shall  refer  in  future,  to  indicate  the  podtioad 
partiautor  houses.  Buiiucci  supposes  that  it  belonged  to 
the  officer  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  gate  and  wallt. 


We  may  take  this  opportunity  to  describe  the  nature 
and  orrangempnt  of  tlic  triciimum,  of  vrhieh  bui^Ii  frequent 
DieniiDn  Iib9  lieen  niBde.  In  the  earlier  limeB  of  Rooie 
men  sat  at  table  :  the  habit  of  reclining  waa  introduced 
from  Carthage  atUr  the  Punic  wars.  At  firat  these  beds 
were  clumsy  in  form,  and  covered  with  mattresacs  stuffed 
with  ruebes  or  straw.  Hair  and  nool  mattrcsseg  were 
introduced  from  Gaul  at  a  later  period,  and  were  soon 
followed  by  cushions  stuffed  with  feathers.  At  first  these 
tricliniary  beds  were  small,  low,  and  round,  and  made  ol 
wood  ;  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  square  and, 
highly  ornamented  couches  came  into  fosbton.  In  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  they  began  to  be  veneered  with  costly 
woods  or  tortoiseshell ;  and  were  covered  with  valuable 
embroideriee,  the  richest  of  which  came  from  Babylon, 
and  cost  incredible  sums. 

Each  couch  contained  three  persons,  and,  properly,  the 
whole  arrangcuient  consisted  of  three  couches,  so  that 
the  number  at  table  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  the 
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Muses  ;  and  each  person  had  his  seat  according  to  his 
rankand  dignity.      The  places  were  thus  appropriated  r — 
1.  The  host.      2.  His  wife.      3.  Guest.      4.  CtmaviM 
place,  or  place  of  Jjonour.     This  was  the  inM\.cc>ni«\;\<«i\ 
^taation  at  table,  because  he  who  occupied  \V,Tea'nft%w^ 
Aw  !e/it  arm,  coald  easily  with  hie  right  r«a(^i  Kn-J  ■?«rt  «J 

V.1 


thetsblewithoutlDcoBVMiiencetabiiiMigUMMn.  2t«M 
Uierefore  set  iput  for  tho  penoo  of  highcit  nnk.  S,  §, 
7,  8,  9.  Other  gotMa,  We  maj  here  inl  ' 
ture  of  ■  dometdc  tumn^fu^.  The 
reclining 
the  nnall< 

stream  into  bU  mouth.     The  .  . 

atretches  out  her  hud  to  a  Nrmil,  to  reoeiva  wkitB- 
pean  to  be  her  a^frotheea,  or  box  of  ptttamtm.  Ttt 
table  and  the  giouad  are  itrewed  with  flowcn. 


mettic  winmi-iMurtT.     The  jvt^  mb 
le  couch  iidnnkins  Rom  ft  horapMnadM    i 
1,  K>  at  to  allow  tM  wine  to  flow  m  a  thk  ' ! 


jc  Suppa-pMty. 

The  entertainment  itself  usually  comprised  three  mr- 
vices;  thefiratconaistingof  fresh  eggs, olives, oysters,  ■lad, 
and  other  light  delicacies ;  the  second  of  made  ditlra 
fish,  and  roast  meals ;  the  third  of  pastry,  confectioDari! 
and  fruits.  Aremarkable  painting,  discorered  at  Pompeii, 
gives  a  curious  idea  o!  &  com\>\eXe  f euX.  t.\.  Te^roeeoti  > 
tab/eset  out  with everj  tei\mm^^'n»> '««>»& *™kw!t,  At 
the  centre  ia  a  large  iiab.,ia  ■w^i^tV  -u™  i;«w»»a«.  «t, 
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pkoed,  one  at  etch  Gcnrner,  fonntng  a  magnifioeiit  dome 
with  their  ttub*  All  rooad  are  Jouters ;  one  holding  in 
hiaclawsaUueegffj;  aaeoond  anovster;a  thirdattunKi 
nt;  a  iburth  a  litUe  basket  full  of  graashoppers-  Four 
disbes  of  fish  decorate  the  bottom,  above  which  are  eeveral 
partridges,  and  hares,  and  squirrels,  each  holdme  its 
bead  between  its  paws.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by 
something  resemblmg  a  German  sausage ;  then  comes  a 
row  of  yolks  of  eggs ;  then  a  row  of  peaches,  smaU 
melons,  and  cherries ;  and  lastly,  a  row  m  ▼egeti&^les  of 
difierent  sorts.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  green* 
coloured  sauce.* 

Another  house,  also  of  the  minor  class,  yet  superior  to 
any  hitiberto  described,  is  recommended  to  our  notice  b^y 
the  beauty  of  the  paintings  found.  That  the  ]RDprietar 
was  not  nch  is  evident  from  its  limited  extent  and  accom« 
modation ;  yet  he  had  some  smaU  property^  as  we  mi^r 
infer  fimn  the  shop  communicating  with  the  house,  in 
which  were  sold  such  articles  of  agricultural  produce  as 
were  not  required  for  the  use  of  the  family.  1.  Frothy- 
rum.     2.  Atrium  disphwiatwrn,  a  rare  instance  of  this 


Ground-plan  of  a  nnall  Honse. 

method  of  building.    That  the  apartment  in  question  be- 
longed to  this  class  of  atria  is  proved  by  \\oW\tv^'&  ^^oXjst 
wall,  in  which  struts  to  support  the  pTO)ec\m^  eoN^a  N?«t^ 
^ed;  and  also  by  the  impluvium,  3,  YrVi\cVi  >a»a  \va\a»»ft 

*  I>oaaldaom. 
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to  carry  off  the  water,  beiiie  merel/  intended  to  recdTe 
the  small  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  through  the  aperture 
of  the  compluvium.  And,  not  being  exposed  to  the  heavy 
drippings  of  the  roof,  the  low  wall  round  the  implnTinm 
is  nollowed  into  little  compartments,  to  be  filled  with 
earth  and  planted  with  flowers.  4.  Well-hole  communi- 
cating with  a  cistern  under  sround.  6.  Stair.  6,  7. 
Apartments  carefully  decorated,  but  with  nothing  to  fix 
their  destination  to  any  particular  purpose.  Probably 
the  larger  served  as  a  triclinium.  8.  Room,  probaUy  ii 
the  atriensiSf  the  slave  who  had  charge  of  the  nouae.  9. 
Kitchen.     10.  Shop. 

This  house  was  formerly  decorated  with  paintingB 
taken  from  the  Odyssey,  and  from  the  elegant  fictions  of 
Grecian  mythology.  When  Mazois  visited  it  in  1812, 
two  piuntings  in  tne  atrium  wero  still  in  existence,  though 
in  a  very  perishable  state.  Shortly  after  he  had  copied 
them  they  fell,  owine  to  the  plaster  detaching  itself  m>m 
the  wall.  One  of  them  is  taken  from  the  CMyssey,  and 
represents  Ulysses  and  Circe,  at  the  moment  when  the 
hero,  having  drunk  the  charmed  cup  with  impunity,  hf 
virtue  of  the  antidote  given  him  by  Mercury,  draws  his 
sword  and  advances  to  avenge  his  companions.*  The 
goddess,  terrified,  makes  her  submission  at  once,  as  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  while  her  two  attendants  fly  in  alarm, 
yet  one  of  them,  with  a  natural  curiosity,  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  look  back,  and  observe  the  termination 
of  so  unexpected  a  scene.  Circe  uses  the  very  gesture 
of  supplication  so  constantly  described  by  Homer  and 
the  tragedians,  as  she  sinks  on  her  own  knees,  extending 
one  hand  to  clasp  the  knees  of  Ulysses,  with  the  other 
endeavouring  to  touch  his  beard. f  This  picture  is  remark- 
able, as  teaching  us  the  origin  of  that  ugly  and  unmeaiung 


*  "  *  Hence,  seek  the  sty — there  wallow  with  thy  Ariends.' 

-  -  thi  " 

»| 
Rushed  on  her ;  she  with  a  shrill  scream  of  fear 


She  spake.    I  drawing  from  beside  my  thigh 
ilchion  keen,  with 


My  faulchion  keen,  with  death  denounring  looks 
Rushed  on  her ;  she  with  a  shrill  scream  of  fear 
Ran  under  my  raised  arm,  seized  fast  my  knees, 
And  in  winged  accenta  -pVaJiivWNfc  \ixvs&\«TOa.\ 
*Say  who  art  thou.*  &,a."— Oi>K^T'%Vi\^«&.TL."«ii», 

f  Site  sat  before  him.  c\as^  Tj^>>*'Ivm  ^tt\*^ 
"^  ifis  knees:  her  right  Wea^\j»cW^:^^j^^ 
And  tliua  the  king,  SatxauVauloNe,  vi.^ 


lower  erapra,  in  wIiom  paintiiig*  it  geitenlljr  hu  tliB 


appearance,  as  we  believe,  of  a  solid  plate  of  gold.  TTie 
glory  round  Circe's  head  has  the  same  character,  the 
outer  limb  or  circle  being  strongly  defined,  not  shaded 
off,  and  dividing  into  rays,  aa  we  usually  see  it  in  the 
Italian  school.  This  glory  was  called  nimbus,*  oraureols, 
■  Hebce  we  m^  collect  thp  fnt  mnnln^  oTnimimt  In  tha  Ihifi^ 


leffulgen, 


Ifv  Se  /til  KpirT)rt,  x<'>nt4iifiJ0t  ^itiWitkdus  f  sptTr, 

Stoi'  Ixfri  x^on'So  ^mitV,  Tire  nikurS'  tirm  SUrir 

Mffrf  h/ur,  irmri  Toit  Spniri  KtmrriX^itfroi. 
planAtJontipluiBlblftUid  it  1601111  mi>ra  prolwblfl  that  the  untfrjKtff 
ed  (or  Ihli  puipow.  '1'"  "«'  it  "—  BWltlv  to  -wOwet-  M  *»a» 

Of*  with  the  pj-i^yifKtti  luwe  b«o  finiiiAi  *thoa^  O^*  *aTw^». 
_/W^«U=  i^o  ob«r.,d  .«  *«««Ka6..  nTMBBOai  N.V"&»  « 
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and  is  defined  by  Senriiu  to  be  *'  the  Imniaoiii  flood  lAoA 
encircles  the  heads  of  the  gods."  It  beloiwa  with  pen- 
liar  propriety  to  Cireei  as  the  daughter  of  tbe  am.  The 
emperors,  with  their  usual  modesty^  aanuned  it  as  die 
marlc  of  their  divinitr;  and,  under  thb  reapectaUe  pa- 
tronage, it  passed,  like  many  other  Pagan  aapentitioai 
and  customs,  into  the  use  of  the  church. 

The  other  picture  represents  Achillea  at  Scyroay  when 
Thetis  had  hidden  him  amone  the  daughters  of  LjrooBiedei, 
to  prevent  his  engaging  in  the  Trojan  war.  Ulyases  dk- 
covered  him  by  Imng^ng  for  side  anna  mixed  with  feiBsle 
trinkets,  in  the  character  of  a  merchant.  The  atorr  it  wdl 
known.  The  painting  represents  the  moment  When  the 
young  hero  is  sdzing  the  arms.  Deidamia  aeema  not  to 
know  what  to  make  of  the  matter,  and  tries  to  hold  him 
back,  while  Ulysses  is  seen  behind  with  hia  finger  on  his 
lips,  closely  obeenring  all  that  passea. 

We  will  now  take  a  house  of  a  better  daas,  yet  still 
intermediate  between  those  which  we  have  been  describ- 
ing and  the  houses  of  the  first  class  in  Pompeii ;  and  there 
is  none  which  will  suit  our  purpose  better  than  the  CSasi 
Carolina,  as  it  is  called,  the  House  of  Queen  Caroline,  so 
named  because  it  was  excavated  in  her  presence.  It 
will  be  found  in  the  map  marked  49,  in  the  more  south* 
erly  of  the  two  routes  which  lead  from  the  Forum  to  the 
quarter  of  tbe  Theatres.  1.  Vestibule.  2.  Corinthian 
atrium,  a  species  of  atrium  of  rare  occurrence  in  Pompeii. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  square  pillars,  painted  with 
foliage,  as  if  in  imitation  df  climbing  plants,  placed  upon 
a  pluteum,  or  a  dwarf  wall,  which  surrounds  the  implo- 
vium,  or  court  rather,  for  there  was  a  small  basin  in  the 
centre  for  the  reception  of  rain-water,  which  was  further 
supplied  by  a  fountain.  5.  Kitchen,  lighted  by  windows 
to  tne  street.  6,  7,  8,  12.  Rooms  for  various  purposes, 
surrounding  the  atrium.  Opposite  to  the  prothyrum  is 
the  tablinum,  9,  entirely  open  to  the  atrium  as  Vitruvius 
describes,  but  closed  at  the  other  end,  which  is  not  usual. 
10,  Ahf  richly  decorated  Nvllb  UfttieCvil  i^intings,  which, 
when  Mazois  wrote,  were  m  ^tKetX.  yct^TNiaJcvotk.,  w. 
Laranum,  decorated  as  t\cVAy  ^  i>^?  .  ?" '^^^''^w'N^^ 
taste.     13.  Passage  to  anoOaex  A.NmoT.  ^^  x\v^  W« 
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street. 

Plan  of  the  House  of  Queen  Caroline. 

which  contains  all  the  parts  necessary  for  a  small  but  sepa* 
rate  establishment,  and  could  have  been  made  such  by 
merely  closing  up  the  door  of  communication.  It  has, 
14,  its  own  entry ;  a  court,  15 ;  a  kitchen,  18 ;  and  four 
rooms  marked  17,  for  the  various  uses  of  the  family.  In 
the  centre  of  the  court,  where  we  see  the  places  of  two 
pillars,  destined  apparently  to  support  a  trellis,  like  that 
described  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  there  is  a 
circular  triclinium,  if  the  expression  is  allowable,  of 
masonnr.  This  was  properly  called  stibadiwm.'l^  ^a  "^^ 
leam^  nvm  Serviua'a  definition  of  that  Tfoxd^XJoaX.SX.Sa''''  ^ 
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semicircular  bed  suitable  to  a  roand  tidile,  wUcih  the 
Romans  used  instead  of  three  beds,  after  tablet  nade  of 
citron  wood  came  into  general  use."*  Thia  aort  of  taUe 
was  cdso  called  ugma,  from  its  likenesi  to  tihe  Greek  letter, 
as  we  learn  from  Martial,  who  also  tella  us  how  mmj 
persons  it  was  meant  to  hcJd  — 

Acdpe  Innate  ■eriptam  tMCnttne  4kbm* 

Octo  ea^t ;  Toiiat  qidaqiita  aaloM  mUL    ■!▼.  a7« 


In  another  epigram  he  speaks  of  seven  aa  the  nimibar 
which  his  sigma  would  nold.  In  the  centre  stood  a 
round  table  on  one  foot,  called  thenoe  mtmopodumu 
Several  marble  tables  of  this  sort  have  beoi  fbonddiuing 
the  course  of  the  excavations. 

The  paintings  found  here,  described  by  Maaois  ai 
being  in  good  preservation,  have  been  so  oftmi  wetted 
to  refresh  the  colours  for  the  gratification  of  visiton, 
that  very  few  traces  of  tiiem  now  remain.  Two  oi 
them  are  engraved  in  Sir  W.  Cell's  Pomp^.  l%e 
subject  of  one  is  doubtful ;  it  has  been  explained  to  be 
Diana  and  Endymion,  or  Venus  and  Ad<»us :  the  latter 
seems  to  be  the  most  probable.  It  contains  only  three 
figures :  a  youth  sitting  down,  whose  head  is  endrded 
with  rays  of  light,  holding  two  spears :  a  female  figure 
of  great  beauty  approaching  him ;  and  between  uem 
Hymen,  with  his  torch  and  a  palm-branch.  The  female 
is  rather  scantily  dressed,  but  richly  ornamented  with 
ear-rings,  necklace,  armlets,  and  bracelets.  The  other 
picture  represents  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  after  tiie 
hero  has  slain  the  monster.  He  holds  behind  him 
something  like  a  skull,  which  is  probably  intended  for 
Medusa's  head,  and  his  double-pointed  sword,  every 
inconvenient-looking  weapon,  lies  beside  him  on  the 
ground.  Andromeda  is  m  full  costume,  and  wears  a 
white  tunic  with  a  blue  peplum,  or  large  wrapper.  The 
ancient  ptunters  seem  to  have  had  no  very  wide  choice 
of  subjects.  Almost  all  their  serious  compositions  are 
mythological :  and  the  desertion  of  Ariaane  and  the 
deliverance  of  Andromeda  xecMx  wi^x^of^KolVj  «t  Pompeii 
that   we  may  conclude  ihea^  «\ftTv^^  ^tv^^^  ^  ^'ec^ 
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eitensire  popularity.  They  were  indeed  well  suited  to 
thai  display  of  the  humBn  figure  iti  which  the  ancienti 
took  so  much  delight.  In  b  neighbourinf;  house  Is  a 
beautiful  painting' ol' Venus  and  Adonis.  Ulb  dogs  lie 
at  his  feet,  and  a  Cupid,  anned  with  two  spears,  stands 
beside  hioi,  bewailing  the  untimely  tiite  at  the  young 
hunter.  In  the  same  house  are  several  tasteful  decora- 
tions, and  among  them  marine  horses  engaged  in  a  variety  ^ 
of  gambols.* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HOU8E8  OF  PAir&A.  AND  BALLUST. 


Dandng  Euin. 

The  house  which  we  are  now  about  to  describe  is,  in 
respect  of  regularity  of  plan  and  extent,  the  mort  re- 
markable contained  within  the  walls.  It  was  eyidentlj 
the  residence  of  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Pompeii,  and 
from  the  words  PANS  AM .  ^D.  painted  in  red  near 
the  principal  entrance,  lias  been  usually  denominated 
the  House  of  Pansa.  It  is  well  observed,  howeyer,  by 
Mazois,  that  the  name  being  in  the  accusative,  this  is 
evidently  one  of  the  laudatory  inscriptions,  in  honour 
of  an  sedile,  or  some  other  high  officer,  common  in 
Pompeii ;  and  that  though  the  sedile  Pansa  is  as  likely 
to  have  lived  here  as  any  other  person,  there  is  no 
dependence  on  the  correctness  of  the  name  thus  given. 
We  shall  continue,  however,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
to  use  the  name  under  which  it  is  generally  known. 
Several  inscriptions  bearing  the  name  of  Cuspius  Pansa, 
SBdile,  have  been  found. 

By  reference  to  the  map,  in  which  it  is  marked  24, 
the  reader  will  see  that  \t  occwv^^a  wv  eoXxt^  vw^ula^  that 
Is.  it  is  completely  surrouuAed  Xi'j  ?»\x^^\a/vB.  ^^  <^\i>s% 
of  the  town,  in  one  of  tU€»  \>ea\.  a\\.x»)Ao^^.  ^^»ft  Na  ^^ 


riui  of  Ilu  HonM  (tf  Puin. 
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baths,  and  near  the  Fomm.  Induding  the  gnnden,  wUdt 
occupies  a  third  of  the  whole  length,  the  area  on  wUeh 
it  stands  is  aboat  three  hundred  feet  by  one  hundwd : 
part  of  this,  howerer,  as  Is  usual,  ia  occupied  bj  ihoft 
Delondng  to  the  owner,  and  let  out  faj  him. 

1.  Prothyrum,  paved  with  moaaic  8.  TmouiMaam, 
3.  ImpluTium.  4.  Ala.  6.  Open  TabUnum,  pied 
with  mosaic,  serving  as  a  passage  to  the  perialjla,  9. 
There  is  also,  however,  a  passage  (ftneea),  6,  baada 
it ;  and  though  the  tabUnum  was  left  opeo  fbr  tiie  nka 
of  the  e£fect  produced  by  thus  making  tiie  wliole  leogA 
of  the  house  visible  at  once,  it  was  profaaU^  doaed  by 
a  bronze  or  wooden  railing,  so  as  onlj  to  allow  tte 
master  of  the  house,  or  the  ftmily,  to  paaa  ihiaufjtk  it 
7.  The  apartments  on  each  side  of  the  atrium,  prabiUfi 
were  meant  for  the  reception  of  guests,  entitled  to  dna 
hospitality,  who  came  to  the  house  of  Fteiaa  when  pleaam 
or  business  brought  them  to  Pompeu.  We  haTe  alf«4f 
stated,  that  when  there  was  no  hosmtiam,  or  aajpanlB 
building  for  the  reception  of  such  persona,  u  wai 
customary  to  lodge  them  in  the  atrium,  or  pnUie  part 
of  the  house.  The  larger  rooms,  beside  the  faMm™* 
marked  7,  might  serve  for  winter  reception-rooBU  lor 
clients,  winter  triclinia,  or  many  other  purpoaea,  aQ 
equally  probable  and  equally  uncertain.  9.  Open  ccNfft 
10.  Private  entrance  to  the  peristyle.*  11.  Bimn.  13. 
Bed-chambers.  The  centre  one  seems  to  haye  been  a 
procseton,  or  ante-room,  since  it  communicates  with  the 
one  beyond  it.  13  is  called  by  Donaldson  the  libraiy; 
by  Mazois,  a  pantry,  or  room  to  arrange  the  dishes 
before-  they  were  introduced  into  14,  the  tridinium. 
15.  Winter  oecus,  or  triclinium;  Donaldson  calls  this 
room  the  lararium.  16.  Large  summer  cecus.  We  may  cill 
this  a  cyzicene  oecus,  or  hall,  since  it  exactly  correspcmds 
with  the  definition  of  this  sort  of  apartment  ^yen  in 
p.  305,  in  its  spaciousness,  its  northern  aspect,  and  its 
large  opening  to  the  garden.  17.  Fauces  leading  from 
the />er]8tyle  to  the  garden,  to  avoid  making  a  passage 

•The  use  of  auch  a pM»ge toa igteAiMiaN* ^\wVso».— 


I;S^;^J?^S^11^.«^^— ^«-^-- 
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room  of  the  cbciu.  16.  Kitchen.  19.  Servants'  hall, 
with  a  back  door  to  the  street.  20.  Cabinet,  looking 
to  the  garden.  21.  Portico  of  two  stories;  a  dear 
indicaticm  that  this  house  had  at  least  one  upper  floor. 
The  sturcase,  howoTor,  has  so  entirely  pensned  that 
its  nte  is  unknown,  although  there  is  some  indication  of 
one  in  the  passage  (26).  22.  Garden :  hi  one  comer, 
27,18  a  resenroir  sum>lying  a  tank,  28. 

Hitherto  we  have  oeen  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
miTate  house  of  Pansa:  but  the  insula  contains  a  sood 
deal  which  was  not  in  his  own  occupation,  and  wnich 
indeed,  we  may  conjecture,  produced  him  a  handsome 
rental.    23.  Four  shops,  let  out  to  tenant!.    24.  Shop 
bekmnng  to  the  house,  intended  for  the  sale  of  the  spare 
i^ciutiural  produce  of  tiie  owner's  estates.  A  slave  named 
dupmuaior  nad  the  chaiigie  of  it    The  produce  of  the 
fintos  of  the  modem  Italian  nobles  is  stillvended  in  the 
tame  way,  in  a  small  room  on  the  grmmd-floor  of  tiielr 
palaces.  25, 29.  Two  bakine  establishments.  23.Baker^B 
shop.     26.  Entrance  to  tne  peristyle  from  the  nde 
street.   On  the  pier;  between  the  two  doors,  is  a  punting 
representing  one  of  the  guardian  serpents,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  fully  in  describing  the  house  of  Sallust,  by 
the  side  of  which  is  a  projecting  brick,  to  receive  a  lamp 
lighted  in  honour  of  the  Dii  Custodes.  This  psdnting,  from 
its  situation,  can  only  be  seen  by  persons  within  the  house ; 
but,  on  the  opposite  wall,  there  is  a  cross  worked  in  bas- 
relief,  upon  a  panel  of  white  stucco,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  visible  to  all  passers.     On  this  symbol,  Mazois  has 
founded  a  conjecture  that  the  owner  of  the  shop  may  have 
been  a  Christian.     His  words  are  to  the  following  pur- 
port :  "  Though  the  first  Christians  have  represented  this 
symbol  of  Christianity  under  the  form  or  a  Greek,  or 
equibrachial  cross,  and  the  limbs  of  this  cross  are  of  un- 
equal length,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  see  merely  some 
unknown  instrument  in  it,  as  many  persons  have  aone,to 
whom  I  have  shown  this  drawing  of  it.     In  truth,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  recognize  in  it  uie  Latm  ctoi^^^  ^\k<^ 
would  be  DotbiDg  extraordinary,  &Vao&  YoTW^ea."^^^  x^saX 
destroyed  till  the  first  year  of  the  reigti  o^^^Wxift.    ^>i^ 
if  It  be  a  cross,  bow  can  we  explain  -Che  yja.ta.v^^'^^'^'* 
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mixture  of  this  sjmbol  of  a  new  and  pore  religion  widl^ 
the  images  and  practices  of  one  of  the  most  atand  topers  \ 
stitions  of  antiquity  ?  It  is  hard  to  conoeiTa  tbiit  die 
same  man  could  at  once  bow  before  the  crasB  of  Ghiid^ 
and  pay  homage  to  Janus,  Ferculus,  I^mentiniM,  GuA. 
the  oeities  of  me  thresholds  and  the  hin^  of  dooM ;  ilu 
more  that  he  should  adore  it  in  combinatioa  widi  Alt 
emblem  of  an  incomprehensible  worship,  which  is  ddM 
at  hand.*  Perhaps  at  this  time  the  cross  was  a  lysfceiiw 
hieroglyphic  of  meaning  unknown,  except  to  those  lAs 
had  embraced  the  Christian  faith ;  which,  placed  has 
amon^  the  symbols  of  paganism  as  if  in  testimony  of  nti* 


tude,  informed  the  faithful  that  the  troth  had 
an  asylum  with  a  poor  man,  under  the  safe^nenl  of  eU  the 
popular  superstitions,  "t  On  the  probabihtj  of  this  ' 
jecture  we  shall  offer  no  opinion,  leaving  it  to  the 
sion  of  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
religious  hbtory.  If  admittcMl,  it  would  csrry  the  vanef 
the  cross  to  an  earlier  period  than  any,  we  bolievi^  Is 
which  it  has  yet  been  traced. 

The  ground-plan  will  indicate  the  dispositioa  of  the 
rest  of  the  bakery.  In  the  centre  of  the  large  apertmeeL 
28,  are  three  mills,  a,  a,  a,  and  near  them  a  uurge  iMe^dL 
Flanking  the  entrance  to  the  oven  are  three  large  tssoi  s, 
and  in  the  left-hand  comer  is  a  kneading-trough,  c,  infh 
two  coppers  placed  over  furnaces.  The  apartment  81, 
from  its  communication  both  with  the  shop  and  the  balunji 
was  probably  used  as  a  store-room. 

The  two  compartments  marked  30  are  houses  of  e  tsoy 
mean  class,  having  formerly  an  upper  story.  Belund  tht 
last  of  them  is  a  court,  which  gives  light  to  one  of  the 
chambers  of  Fansa's  house.  On  the  other  side  of  tlie 
island  are  two  houses  (32),  small,  but  of  much  more  ie>. 
spectable  extent  and  accommodation,  which  probably  woe 
also  meant  to  be  let ;  or  we  might  conjecture  that  one 
or  both  served  as  hospitia. 

Our  view  of  this  house  is  taken  from  a  front  of  the 
doorway.  It  offers  to  the  eye,  successively,  the  doorway, 

*  Above  the  apertoro  of  tihe  o^n  iTv\i«»-T«aiel\\3fcVs^  vi^  ^^^wsAa^ 
''Hie  habitat  felicitas." 
f  Maz»  part  ii,  p.  64. 


the  prothyrum    he  a  num   w   li     i  mpluTmm  the  Ion  C 
penajle  and   be  ga  don  wall   w  th 'VeBa   or  tv  &*&-"*- 
Mnee      The  entrance    a  decorated  -m  t\x  i^o  ^\»»Mst»  •*- 
tie  Conn  h  a    orde        Bes  dea  the  outeT  iotw  *\M*  ^** 
another  at  the  end  of  the  prothyram,  W>  awwre  'toe  «ia«^ 
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ajrainst  too  early  intnision.  The  latter  apartment  WM 
puvod  with  iiuirhic,  with  a  prcntlc  inclination  towards  the 
itn])hivium.  Thntiiirh  the  tablinuin  the  {leristyle  is  seen, 
with  two  of  its  Ionic  capitals  still  remaining.  The  columns 
arc  sixteen  in  nuiiibcr,  fluted,  except  for  about  one-third 
of  their  height  from  the  bottom.  They  are  made  of  a 
volcanic  stone,  anil,  with  their  capitals,  are  of  good  exe- 
ontion.  Hut  at  some  poritKi  suhseqiiont  to  the  erection 
of  the  house,  proljably  after  the  earthquake  a.d.  63,  they 
have  IxHMi  covere<l  with  a  hard  stucco,  and  large  leaves  of 
the  same  material  set  under  the  voliitos,  so  as  to  transform 
them  into  a  sort  of  |)seudo-Corinthian,  or  coni|)08ite  order. 
It  is  not  impossil)le  that  the  exclusively  Italian  order 
whi(!h  we  call  Composite  may  have  originated  in  a  similar 
caprice.  ( )f  the  di$)>osition  of  the  garden,  which  occupied 
the  open  jxirt  of  the  |)eristyle,  we  have  little  to  say.  Pro- 
buhl y  it  was  planted  with  choice  flowers.  Slabs  of  marble 
were  placed  at  the  angles  to  receive  the  drippings  of  the 
roof,  which  were  conducted  by  metal  conduits  into  the 
central  basin,  which  is  about  six  feet  in  depth,  and  was 
))ainted  green.  In  the  centre  of  it  there  stocKi  a  jctd'eau, 
a<?  there  are  indications  enough  to  prove.*  This  a|)artnient, 
if  such  it  may  be  called,  was  unusually  spacious,  measuring 
about  sixty-five  feet  by  fifty.  The  height  of  the  columns 
Wtis  e(Hial  to  the  wiilth  of  the  colonnade,  about  sixteen 
feet.  Their  unfluted  part  is  painted  yellow,  the  rest  is 
coated  with  white  stucco.  The  floor  is  elevated  two  steps 
above  the  level  of  the  tablinum. 

A  curious  religious  ])ainting  was  found  in  the  kitchen. 
rej)resentinir  the  worship ofl^'ered  to  the  Lares,  under  whose 
protection  and  custody  the  j)rovisions  and  all  the  cooking 
utensils  were  placed.  In  the  centre  is  a  sacrifice  in 
honour  of  those  deities,  who  are  represented  below  in  the 
usual  form  of  two  huge  serj)ents  brooding  over  an  altar. 
There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  upjx^r  figures,  of 
which  Mazois,  from  whom  our  enjrraving  is  copied,  has 
given  no  explanation.  The  female  figure  in  the  centre  holds 
a  cor/iwcojMa ;  and  each  oV  \V\o  wwiW  ^v-v\t^-%  holds  a  small 
vase  in  the  hand  nearer  lot\^ea\VA\^vu\v\vv\vv^T\^\\v\\^viv^'^vt\. 
All  the  /aces,  in  his  civ^rav\u?,  -^t^  cv-uVviWd-^V,  ^^xv^Sis^R. 

•  OonaV\*ou. 


-Iwadi  of  the  malo  figorM  are  nrroaiided  with  Mnnething 

Li- .      _  Tlieirdre«ingener«l,«iidMpeoUly 

ih  «ro  ju»t  like  the  Hungarim  booti  noir 


which  «i 


for  the  Lmw  thraiwlTe*  ?  On  each  Me  are  repraaanted 
difoent  aorta  ot  eatable*.  On  dw  tell «  bond  of  Muall 
Urdi,  a  atrii^  of  fl«h,  a  boar  with  a  girdi  about  hit  bodjr, 


.f^^^'XISf^fi 


iJitiam  Fainting  In  th«  KitEben  at  tlw  How  of  Fhu>. 


and  a  magnificently  curling  tail,  and  a  few  loavee,  or  cakee 
rather,  die  precise  pattern  of  some  which  have  been  found 
in  Pompeii :  on  the  right,  an  eel  ipitted  on  a  wire,  a  ham, 
a  boar's  bead  andajointof  meat,  which,  as  pig-meat  seema 
to  have  been  in  request  here,  we  may  conjecture  to  be  a 
loin  of  porlc^  at  least  it  is  as  like  that  as  anything  else. 
It  is  suspended  bj  a  reed,  as  is  still  done  at  Rome.  The 
execution  of  this  painting  is  coarse  and  careless  in  the 
extreme,  yet  there  is  a  spirit  and  freedom  q^  Wvb VtA<^ 
baa  bit  off  the  character  of  the  objects  iftmeseiAeA,  wA 
fhrhl/it  >u  to  itnpate  the  negligence  wbwli  w  iw^a^ei  ^ft 
r-     Aioiher  object  of  iatereat  m  ti»  Vv\rO«o.  m 


incapfu^tj. 
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a  stove  for  stews  and  similar  prepanidoiis,  "werr  madi 
those  charcoal  stoves  which  are  seen  in  eztenm ' "' 
in  the  present  day.     Before  it  lie  a  kufa,  a  i 
a  strange-looking  sort  of  a  fiTrng-pan,  with  fi 


stove  in  the  Kitdien  of  Uio  HooMof  Puim. 

cavities,  as  if  it  were  meant  to  cook  eges.  A  nmilir  OM, 
containing  twenty-nine  egg-holes,  has  been  foand ;  wludi 
is  circular,  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  witlioata 
handle.  Another  article  of  kitchen  furniture  is  a  sort  of  flit 
ladle  pierced  with  holes,  said  to  belong  to  the  class  odled 
trua.  It  was  meant  apparently  to  stir  up  vegetaUes,fte.f 
while  boiling,  and  to  strain  off  the  water  from  them. 


A  flat  Ladle  called  IVua. 


This  house  has  been  long  excavated ;  and  perhaps  that 
is  the  reason  that,  considering  its  extent  and  aplendoar, 
the  notices  of  it  are  particularly  meagre.  Of  the  deco- 
rations we  have  been  able  to  procure  no  dettuled  acoountS} 
though  several  pamtmga  w^  saI\^v^W*^Vi^e^a  found  initi 
and  among  theni  one  o?  Tiaxv^fe  wsC\^  ^^  %^^^\i  ^dbss^vL 

deserving  of  notice.     Sev^iraV  ^"^^^t"!^^^  A^^^  ^ 
recogni^d  for  females  by  l\ie«  %^\^  e«-x>.x^^.^ 
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«d8  of  nlver,  one  of  tiiem  a  Tsie  bMntifiilly  barred 
tias-relieffli,  others  of  bronxe.  clais,  and  tenm-ootte,  hife 
been  found  in  the  ithuid.  (K^tne  garden  little  csn  be  sdd, 
lor  little  10  known.  Aocndmg  to  the  best  indicatioiia 
which  Masois  eoald  obserre,  it  conaifted  of  a  number  of 
atraigbt  perallel  beds,  divided  by  narrow  paths  which  gave 
access  to  them  for  horticultural  purposes,  but  with  no 
walk  for  air  and  exerdse,  exeept  the  portico  wludi  ac^dM 
the  house. 

To  giye  a  better  notkm  of  the  appearance  and  splendour 
of  a  Roman  house,  we  condude  our  account  witn  a  idew 
of  the  interior,  as  it  has  been  restored  by  the  taste  and 
learning  of  Mr.  Gandy  Derin^  in  the  first  Tolume  of 
*  Pompeiana,'  by  whose  permission  a  copy  of  the  plate  is 
here  inserted.  The  yiew  is  taken  from  die  atrium,  looking 
through  the  tablinnm  and  peristyle,  to  the  garden.  The 
decorations  are  taken  from  indicmons  still  ousting,  which 
point  out  what  had  formerly  beoi  here,  or  from  specimens 

S reserved  in  other  parts  of  Pompeii.  The  fignras  of  the 
fuses  are  taken  from  paintings  found  on  the  walls  of  a 
house;  the  candelabra,  tripods,  &c.,  from  articles  pre- 
served in  the  Neapolitan  Museum.  The  doors  on  each 
side  of  the  atrium  gave  access  to  the  apartments  marked  7. 
Bey<Hid  them  on  each  side  are  the  alae,  and  in  the  centre 
the  tablinum,  all  closed,  or  capable  of  being  closed,  by 
parapetasmaiaf  or  curtains:  for  the  use  of  doors  for 
these  large  openings  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
general. 

Inferior  to  the  house  of  Pansa  and  to  some  others  in 
size,  but  second  to  none  in  elegance  of  decoration  and  in 
the  interest  which  it  excites,  is  a  house  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  gate  of  Herculaneum  to  the  Forum, 
called  by  some  the  House  of  ActsBon,  from  a  painting 
found  in  it :  by  others,  the  House  of  Caius  Sallustius. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  architects  of  Pompeii  seem  to 
have  been  careless  for  the  most  part  whether  they  built 
on  a  regular  or  an  irregular  area.    The  practice  of  sur- 
rounding the  owner's  abode  with  shops  enabled  llk«;\Sk\s:^ 
turn  to  advantage  the  sides  and  C0TneT%  o^  «xin  "^ve.^^.^  ^ 
ground,  however  misshapen.     Thus  in  t)afc  '^mi  >Q«kVst^ 
as  the  aparUaenta  of  the  dwelling-Yioiise  w^  ^toLQisX.  «^ 
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well  shaped,  and  rectangular,  though  not  one  of  the  four 
angles  oi'  ihe  area  is  a  right  angle. 

1,  Prnlhjriiui,  2.  litge  hail,  aeriiing  aa  a  vestibule, 
9s  is  pretty  obvious  Trom  its  HiraDgemeat.  In  the  twn^ 
paralively  tiuinble  editieea  of  Pompeii,  the  reulra-irUI 
not,  of  course,  expect  to  hnd  that  splendid  pravisiq  fbf 
the  convenient  reception  of  a  crowd  of  importniala 
which  we  have  described   in   speaking   of  ths 


palaces  of  Rome ;  still  it  is  interesting  to  trace 
disposition  of  apartments  on  a  smullcr  scale, 
as  this  throws  some  light  upon  the  contested   (^_, 
the    Greek   or   Roman  origin   of   the    private 
TJici-eare  four   doova-,  one  tt-^ra^to  " 
another  to  the  street, — a\6T5e  o^\n%, 
to  Mazoia,  with  guadriwilTic4ootB,m  iwi^i^a 
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upon  themselves,  like  window-thuttm.  Of  the  other 
two,  both  communicate  with  the  atriiuBy  one  (Uraedr, 
the  other  through  au  intermediate  room,  16,  pcoliablf 
the  cdla  asiiaru,  the  porter's  doaet ;  ao  that  at  nigh 
when  the  doors  of  the  atrium  were  closed,  no  one  am 
enter  without  his  knowledge.  3.  Shop  comnnnucatinf 
with  the  house  for  the  sale  of  the  proaooe  of  die  yn^ 
prietor's  estates.  Jars,  like  those  before  described,  are 
seen  set  in  the  counter,  probably  to  reoeive  hb  oQ  er 
olives.  4.  Shop.  5.  Shop  called  a  Thermopolhai, 
with  two  rooms  oack wards.  Between  4  and  6,  in  the 
party- wall,  is  the  opemng  of  a  dstem,  common  to  botL 
6.  Bakehouse.  There  were  rooms  over  it,  as  is  prored 
by  a  staircase.  The  four  first  steps,  steep  and  uoon- 
venient,  were  of  stone,  and  consec^oently  still  xesHiB. 
The  sites  of  three  mills  a,  a,  a,  are  laid  down.  7.  Oven. 
8,  9.  Rooms  belonging  to  the  bakehouse.  10.  TWbb 
atrium.  11.  Marble  impluvium.  12.  Ante^chamber 
of  a  large  oecus,  or  hall,  13,  which^  perhaps  was  Ae  \ 
winter  triclinium.  This  conjecture  is  founded  pardj 
on  its  neighbourhood  to  the  oven,  which  would  keep 
it  warm  and  dry,  and  in  a  comfortable  state  for  winter 
use;  partly  from  its  size  and  shape.  The  length  ii 
about  twenty-four  feet,  the  breadth  twelve,  which 
exactly  agrees  with  the  directions  of  Vitruvius,  that 
the  length  of  a  triclinium  should  be  double  its  breaddL 
A  farther  reason  for  thus  approf)riating  it  may  be 
found  in  its  central  situation,  which  is  such  that  it  mnet 
have  been  very  ill  lighted,  if  lighted  at  all.  It  wn 
probably,  therefore,  intended  chiefly  for  evening  use. 
14,  15.  Rooms  probably  for  the  reception  of  8trangen» 
which,  where  there  was  no  hospitium,  generally  were 
placed  round  the  atnum.  The  walls  of  15  are  pre- 
served up  to  the  cornice,  and  are  elegantly  stuocoed 
and  painted.  17.  AlsB.  That  on  the  right  opens  into 
a  cabinet,  probably  that  of  the  atriensis.  To  correspond 
with  the  doorway,  there  was  in  the  other  ala  a  fiJse 
doorway,  which  served  as  a  lararium,  as  the  paintingB 
which  were  found  m  \t  v^qn^.  V^.  ^^^kiv  ^c^wskbl  m 
staircase  leading  to  a  y?*m\.eT  ^^w\m«ox  T^^Rft^jicn^^ 
the    oven.     19.  TabWnum.    ^0.^^>^«^^    ^Y, -— 
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22.  Summer  triclinium.  23.  Cabinet.  24.  Garden,  or 
zystus.  25.  Triclinium  in  the  open  air,  covered  by  a 
trellis.  26.  Kitchen.  27.  Back  entrance.  28.  Cham- 
ber. 29.  Entrance  to  venereum.  30.  Lodge  for  a 
slave  whose  duty  was  to  keep  the  door  and  prevent  in- 
trusion. 31,  32.  Portico  and  court  of  the  venereum. 
33,  34.  Cabinets  opening  from  the  portico.  35.  Tri- 
clinium. 36.  Open  space  containing  a  stove,  and  stair- 
case to  the  terrace  above  the  portico. 

Our  general  view  of  this  house  is  taken  from  the 
street  in  front,  and  runs  completely  through  to  the 
garden  wall.  One  of  the  pilasters  which  flank  the 
doorway  has  its  capital  still  in  good  preservation.  It 
is  cut  out  of  grey  lava,  and  represents  a  Silenus  and 
Faun  side  by  side,  each  holding  one  end  of  an  empty 
leather  bottle,  thrown  oyer  their  shoulders.  Orna- 
ments of  this  character,  which  can  be  comprehended 
under  none  of  the  orders  of  architecture,  arc  common  in 
Pompeii,  and  far  from  unpleasing  in  their  effect,  how- 
ever contrary  to  established  principles.  On  the  right 
is  the  large  opening  into  the  vestibule.  In  the  centre  of 
the  view  is  the  atrium,  easily  recognized  by  the  im- 
pluvium,  and  beyond  it  through  the  tablinum  are  seen 
the  pillars  of  the  portico.  Beyond  the  impluvium  is 
the  place  of  a  small  altar  for  the  worship  of  the  Lares. 
A  bronze  hind,  through  the  mouth  of  which  a  stream 
of  water  flowed,  formerly  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
basin.  It  bore  a  figure  of  Hercules  upon  its  back. 
The  walls  of  the  atrium  and  tablinum  are  curiously 
stuccoed,  in  large  raised  panels,  with  deep  channels 
between  them,  the  panels  being  painted  of  different 
colours,  strongly  contrasted  with  each  other.  We  find 
among  them  different  shades  of  the  same  colour,  seve- 
ral reds,  for  instance,  as  sinopis,  cinnabar,  and  others. 
This  sort  of  decoration  has  caused  some  persons  to  call 
this  the  house  of  a  colour-seller ;  a  conjecture  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  luxury  and  elegance  which  reign 
in  it.     The  floor  was  of  red  cement,  vj\t\i  \i\\a  OiS.  ^V\\fc    ^ 

marble  imbedded  in  it. 

^The  altar  in  the  atrium,  and  the  \\\.t\e  oxaX^w^  vcv  *C^^ 

eft-band    ala,    belong    to    the   woraYi\\>    o^    VJcve  \iax«»> 
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domestici  or  familiares ;  as  is  indicated  by  the  paint- 
ings found  in  the  false  doorway.  They  consist  of  a 
serpent  below,  and  a  group  of  four  figures  above, 
employed  in  celebrating  a  sacrifice  to  these  gods.  In 
the  centre  is  a  tripod,  into  which  a  priest,  his  head 
covered,  b  pouring  the  contents  of  a  patera.  On 
each  side  are  two  young  men,  dressed  alike,  apparently 
in  the  praetexta,  at  least  their  robes  are  white,  and  there 
is  a  double  red  stripe  down  the  front  of  their  tunics, 
and  a  red  drapery  is  thrown  over  the  shoulder  of  each. 
In  one  hand  each  holds  a  patera ;  in  the  other  each 
holds  aloft  a  cow's  horn  perforated  at  the  small  end, 
throueh  which  a  stream  is  spouting  into  the  patera  at  a 
consiaerable  distance.  This,  though  an  inconvenient, 
seems  to  have  been  a  common  drinking- vessel.  The 
inethod  of  using  it  has  already  been  described.  In  the 
back-ground  is  a  man  playing  on  the  double  flute. 

The  worship  of  the  Lares  was  thus  publicly  repre- 
sented, and  their  images  were  exposed  to  view,  that  all 
persons  might  have  an  opportunity  of  saluting  them  and 
invoking  prosperity  on  the  house.  Noble  families  had 
also  a  place  of  domestic  worship  (adytum  or  penetrale) 
in  the  most  retired  part  of  their  mansions,  where  their 
most  valuable  records  and  hereditary  memorials  were 
preserved.  The  worship  of  these  little  deities  (Dii 
tmnutif  or  patellarii*)  was  universally  popular,  partly 
perhaps  on  account  of  its  economical  nature,t  for  they 
seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  anything  that  came  to 
hand,  partly  perhaps  from  a  sort  of  feeling  of  good  fellow- 
ship in  them  and  towards  them,  like  that  connected  with 
the  Brownies  and  Cluricaunes,  and  other  household 
goblins  of  northern  extraction.  Like  those  goblins,  they 
were  represented  sometimes  under  very  grotesque  forms. 
There  is  a  bronze  figure  of  one  found  at  Herculaneum,  and 
figured  in  the   Antiquit6s  d' Herculaneum,  plate  xvii. 

*  Dii  patellarii,  idem  ac  Lares  ;  sic  vocati,  quia  non  a  potu  modo  in 
focam,  qui  Larium  sedes,  aliquid  iis  veteres  defunderent,  sed  ex  c\VA% 
quoque  in  patella  aliquid  ad  focum  defertent. — SdaoV.  \wY«%.,\\\.^^. 
Oportet  Donum  civem  legibus  parere  et  Aeoa  co\«e,VR.  ^5».\.€^^^"Ktfc 
Mitcpby  tcp^cts,  *'  «•  parum  carnis. — ^Varr.  apud  Hon.  \b,^.'fi«RR^«J«iSA. 
f  O  parvi,  nostrique  Lares,  qwos  thute  mvtvulo 
Aut  fane,  et  tenui  soleo  exotaxe  coxotqsi. — ixxv. V»^-  ^^ • 
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vol.  viii.,  which  represents  a  little  old  man  nttiiig  on 
the  frround  with  his  knees  up  to  his  chin,  a  huge  head, 
asses*   ears,  a  long  beard,  and  a  roguiah  face,  which 
would    not  agree  ill  with  our  notion   of  a  ftownie.' 
Tlieir  statues  were  often  placed  behind  thedoor,  as  hanog 

e)wer  to  keep  out  all  things  hurtful,  eapecially  evil  genii, 
cspccted  as  they  were,  Uiey  sometimea  met  with  rough 
treatment,  and  were  kiclced  or  cufied,  or  thrown  out  tt 
window  without  ceremonr,  if  any  unlucky  accident  had 
chanced  throueh  their  neglect  Sometimea  they  were 
imaged  under  the  form  of  dogs,  the  embleroa  of  ndelitj 
and  watchfulness,  sometimes  like  their  brethren  of  m 
highways  (Lares  compitales)  in  the  shape  of  aerpenta. 
The  tutelary  genii  of  men  or  places,  a  claaa  of  beings 
closely  allied  to  Lares,  were  supposed  to  manifeat  them- 
selves in  the  same  shape :  as,  for  example,  a  aacred  ser- 
pent was  believed  at  Athens  to  keep  watch  in  the  temple 
of  Athene  in  the  Acropolis.  Hence  paintinga  of  these 
animals  became  in  some  sort  the  custodians  of  the  apot  in 
which  they  were  set  up,  like  images  of  aunts  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries ;  and  not  unfrequendy  were 
employed  when  it  was  wished  to  secure  any  place  from 
irreverent  treatment.'*'  From  these  associations  the 
presence  of  serpents  came  to  be  considered  of  good 
omen,  and  by  a  natural  conseouence  they  were  kept 
(a  harmless  sort  of  course)  in  tne  houses,  where  they 
nestled  about  the  altars,  and  came  out  like  dogs  or  cats 
to  be  patted  by  the  visitors,  and  beg  for  something  to 
eat.f  Nay,  at  table,  if  we  may  build  upon  insulated 
passages,  they  crept  about  the  cups  of  the  guests,  and  m 
hot  weather  ladies  would  use  them  as  live  boas,  and 
twist  them  round  their  necks,  for  the  sake  of  coolness.} 
Martial,  however,  our  authority  for  this,  seems  to  con- 
sider it  as  an  odd  taste.  $     Virgil,  therefore,  in  a  fine  pes- 

*  Pinge  duos  angues :  paerl,  sacer  est  locus— extra 
Meiite.— Fen.  i.  113. 
f  Erat  ei  ( I'iberioJ  in  oblectameutis  serpens  draco,  quern  e  eontiM- 
tudine  manu  sua  cibaturua,  cum,  cotvauxft^fcArca  %.  lcfni»«a&  Vcc^uJaet, 
monitusest  ut  vim  multitudiuU  timetet.— Sx^eV..  "^vXi.  tljj* 
/  Repentea  inter  pocula  sinuaque  iimo»o  Xi^v"-^  «S«s««v«.- 

7 Si  gelidnm  nectit  coUo  GlaciWa  .\Tacotiem.    ^ 
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sage,  in  which  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  divine 
nature  attributed  to  serpents,  is  only  describing  a  scene 
which  he  may  often  have  witnessed : — 

*'  Scarce  had  he  finished,  when  with  speckled  ptldo 
A  serpent  ftt>m  the  tomb  began  to  glide : 
His  hogy  bulk  on  seven  hiffh  Tolomes rolled; 
Blue  was  his  breadth  of  bMuc,  bat  streaked  withaealy  gold : 
Tlins,  riding  on  his  curls,  he  seemed  to  pass 
A  rolling  fire  along,  and  singe  the  grass. 
More  varioos  colours  through  his  body  run 
Than  Iris,  when  her  bow  imbibes  the  ran. , 
Betwixt  the  rising  altars,  and  around, 
The  rolling  monster  shot  along  the  ground. 
With  harmless  nlay  amidst  the  bowu  he  passed. 
And  with  his  lolling  tongue  assayed  the  taste : 
Thus  fed  with  holy  food,  the  wondrous  guoit 
Within  the  hollow  tomb  redred  to  rest. 
The  pious  prince,  surjvised  at  what  he  viewed. 
The  funeral  honours  with  more  seal  renewed, 
DoubtAil  if  this  the  place's  genius  were. 
Oar  gnaidian  of  his  mheor's  sepulchre.*** 

We  may  conjecture  from  the  paintbgs,  which  bear  a 
marked  resemblance  to  each  otner,  that  these  snakes 
were  of  considerable  size,  and  of  the  same  species; 
probably  that  called  ^sculapius,  which  was  brought 
from  Epidaurus  to  Rome,  with  the  worship  of  the  god, 
and,  as  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  was  commonly  fed  in  the 
houses  of  Rome.  These  sacred  animals  made  war  on 
the  rats  and  mice,  and  thus  kept  down  one  species  of 
vermin ;  but,  as  they  bore  a  charmed  life,  ana  no  one 
laid  violent  hands  on  them,  they  multiplied  so  fast,  that, 
like  the  monkeys  of  Benares,  they  became  an  intolerable 
nuisance.  The  frequent  fires  at  Rome  were  the  only 
things  that  kept  them  undcr.f 

Passing  through  the  tablinum,  we  enter  the  portico  of 
the  xystus,  or  garden,  a  spot  small  in  extent,  but  full  of 
ornament  and  of  beauty,  though  not  that  sort  of  beauty 
which  the  notion  of  a  garden  suggests  to  us.  It  is  not 
larger  than  a  London  garden,  the  object  of  our  continual 
ridicule :  yet  while  the  latter  is  ornamented  only  with 
one  or  two  scraggy  poplars,  and  a  few  gooseberry  bushes, 

•  Drydea, — JEn.  v.  S4,  95. 

f  Anguia  MBcal&piua  Epidauro  Romam  &&vectoa  e*.,  ''aiX^oiv  -^^w^Assa 
et  m  domibua.    Ac  niai  incendiis  semina  exureTexklvM ,  wo\i  ca»«^ic»R!a»a2k.- 
tatieoTum  reaJatere.^Plin.  Hu»t.  Nat.  xxix.  22. 


with  many  more  thorns  than  Imtm,  the  tbrmerb  dagMHf 
decorated  bj  the  hand  of  art,  umI  aat  kpart  ■■  M 
favourite  retreat  of  fettire  plewnre.  IVue  it  U  that  die 
climate  of  Italy  suits  out-of-door  uniMCuieiits  better  tbm 
our  own,  and  that  Pompeii  wu  not  cxjKiEcd  to  that 
plague  of  Boot,  which  toon  tunii  marble  goddesset  iiita 
chimney-sweepers.  The  portico  i*cani|ioEed  of  eolunns, 
fluted  and  corded,  the  lower  portkn  of  them  punted 
blue,  without  pedestals,  fet  uipnwdiing'  to  the  Runtn 
rather  than  to  the  Grecian  Doric.  The  entablature  i> 
gone.  From  the  portico  we  ascend  by  three  stepa  tu 
the  xystus.  Its  smalt  extent,  not  exceeding,  in  iU 
greatest  dimensions,  seventy  feet  b;  twenty,  did  not 
ncrmit  trees,  hardly  even  ihruha,  to  be  planted  in  il. 
The  centre,  therefore,  was  occuped  by  u  pavemeut; 
and  on  each  side  boxes  filled  with  earth  were  rangnl 
fur  flowers,  while,  to  make  amend*  for  the  want  of  real 
verdure,  the  whole  wall  opposite  tha  ijortieo  is  paintcii 
with  trellises  and  fountains,  and  biroa  drinking  fmii) 
them ;  and  above,  with  thickets  enriched  and  o.  '  ' 


with  numcroua  tribes  of  their  winged  inl  

The  most  interesting  discoveries  at  Fompeii  mn  tbOH 
which  throw  light  on,  or  confirm,  passagea  of  iirhrt 
authors.  Exactly  the  same  style  of  omament  Is  deacriM 
by  Pliny  the  younger  as  existing  id  his  Tuacan  vtUt. 
"  Another  cubiculum  is  adorned  with  sculptured  intrlila 
for  the  height  of  the  podium ;  above  which  i«  a  paindiv 
of  trees  and  birds  sitting  on  them,  not  inferior  in  elegam 
to  the  marble  itself.  Under  it  is  a  small  fountds,  lail 
in  the  fountain  a  cup,  round  which  the  playing  of  Kvetil 
small  water-pipes  makes  a  most  agreeably ^luiDnr."* 
At  the  end  oV  this  branch  of  the  garden,  which  is  (hapsd 
like  an  L,  we  see  an  interesting  monument  of  lb> 
customs  of  private  life.  It  is  a  summer  triclininin,  b 
plan  like  that  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  precediig 
chapter,  but  much  more  elegantly  decorated.  The 
couches  are  of  masonry,  intended  to  be  covered  witk 
mattresses  and  rich  ta\«»Vr^,'«feu  the  feast  was  toh 
held  here :  the  round  ta\Ac  m  liie  («Btaa  ^»»  lA  viMt. 
Above  it  was  a  trcUis,  as  «  »'tvo-«^M  ■*^*  vila»^■^6■^ 
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in  front,  and  the  holes  in  the  walls  whidi  enclose  two 
sidca  of  the  triclinium.  These  walls  are  elegantly 
painted  in  panels,  in  the  prevailing  taste;  but  above  the 
panelling  there  is  a  whimsical  frieze^  appropriate  to  the 
purpose  of  this  little  pavilion,  consisting  of  all  sorts  of 
eatables  which  can  he  introduced  at  a  feast.  When 
Mazois  lirst  saw  it,  the  colours  were  fresh  and  beautiful ; 
but  when  he  wrote,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  it  was  al- 
ready in  decay,  and  ere  now  it  has  probably  disappeared, 
so  perishable  are  all  those  beauties  which  cannot  be  pro- 
tected trom  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  by  removal. 
In  front  a  stream  of  water  pours  into  a  basin  from  the 
wall,  on  which,  half  painted,  \iaU  mud.™  t'StfX^'vk  "». 
mimic  foumaia  surmounted  by  &  «a%.  ^l>aV-»io«si  *o.' 
fountain  and    triclinium,    in   a  \me  \i«V««CR  ***  ^"^ 


piksteri  which  supported  the  trdtis,  was  a  email  allur, 
oa  which  the  duo  lilwdoiu  might  he  poured  by  tbe 
fMtive  party.  In  the  other  limb  of  the  garden  U  a  Email 
furnace,  probably  intended  to  keep  water  constsntly  hot 
for  the  UM  of  those  who  pi«feired  warm  potutioni. 
Usually  the  Romans  drank  their  w5ne  mixed  with  booh, 
and  clarified  tbroagh  a  strainer,  of  which  there  are  man]' 
in  the  museum  of  Naples,  curiously  pierced  in  intricate 
patterns ;  but  those  wno  were  under  medical  care  <rtin 
not  always  suffered  to  enjoy  this  luxury.  Martial  lanWDtt 
his  being  condemned  by  nis  phyticinn  lo  drink  no  cbM 
wine,  and  concludes  with  wishing  that  his  eiivieta  aaj 
have  nothing  but  warm  water.*  At  the  other  end  of  th« 
garden,  opposite  the  front  of  the  triclinium,  «asad*l«m 
which  collected  the  rain-waters,  whence  they  were  drawn 
for  the  use  of  the  garden  and  of  the  booet'.  There 
was  also  a.  cistern  at  the  end  of  the  portico  next  the 
triclinium. 

The  several  rooms  to  the  left  of  the  atrium  olftr 
nothing  remarkah'e,  On  the  right,  however,  aa  will  be 
evident  upon  inspecting  the  plan,  a  suite  of  apartments 
existed,  carefully  detached  from  the  remainder  of  the 
house,  and  coramunicating  only  with  ilic  atrium  by  a 
single  passage.  The  disposition  and  the  ornamenln  a! 
this  portion  of  the  house  prove  tlial  it  was  a  private 
venereum,  a  place,  if  not  consecrated  lo  the  goddesa  fram 
whom  it  derives  its  name,  at  least  especially  devoted  te 
her  service.  The  strictest  privacy  has  been  studied  In 
its  arrangements :  no  building  oveilooks  it ;  tbe  only 
entrance  is  closed  by  two  doors,  bo;h  of  which,  we  may 
conjecture,  were  never  suffered  lo  be  open  at  once  ;  and 
beside  them  was  the  apartment  of  a  slave,  whose  duty 
was  to  act  as  porter,  and  prevent  intrusion.  Fussing^  the 
second  door,  the  visitor  Ibund  himscH'  under  a  portico 
supported  by  octagonal  columns,  with  ii  court  or  open 
area  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  middle  ol'  it  a  sniall  basin, 
At  each  end  of  the  portico  is  a  siiisUl  cabinet,  with 
uppropriste  paintings:  in  one  of  them  a  painting  of 
Venus,  Mais,  and  Cupid,  \a  ccnvivwot^-js.,  ^Vis-j  -«m& 
pavi'd  B'ilh  marble,  and  l,\»e  -KaWa^Mi^^^ne^vVv^-^tfa 
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the  same  material.    A  niche  in  the  qJmiet  imrait  tta 


triclinium  contained  a  small  image,  a  gold  vaae,  a  nU 
coin,  and  twelve  bronze  medals  of  t&  r^gn  of  Vei- 
pasian;  and  near  this  spot  were  fimnd  eukl  ndl 
oronze  columns,  which  appear  to  here  fbrmea  pntof  a 
bed.  In  the  adjoining  ume  four  skeletona  were  Ibnd, 
apparently  a  female  attended  l^  three  alavee ;  the  liMBt 
perhaps  of  this  elegant  ajjartment  Beside  her  m  a 
round  plate  of  silver,  which  probeUj  wee  a 
together  with  several  golden  ringi  set  vidi  i_, 
stones,  two  ear-rings,  and  five  braoeleti  of  ffae 

metal.    Both  cabinets  had  glazed  windowe*  wUdi 

manded  a  view  of  the  court  and  of  each  other ;  St  k  one- 
jectured  that  they  were  provided  with  cprtaine,  Tlw 
court  itself  presents  no  trace  of  pavemeot,  and  dmeAn 
probably  served  as  a  garden,  planted  perfaapa  vitk 
stimuladng  herbs,  as  the  emoo,  oommonlj  Iraiwliinil 
rocket.  The  preceding  page  eontams  a  view  tf 
the  interior,  as  restored  oy  Maioia.  The  graand 
of  the  walls  is  black,  a  colour  well  calculated  to  aet  off 
doubtful  comf)lezions  to  the  best  advantage,  wUle  iti 
sombre  aspect  is  redeemed  by  a  profusion  of  gxud-ooloiired 
ornament,  in  the  most  elegant  taste.  The  oolnmna  wen 
painted  with  the  colour  called  sincpis  PonUeum^  a  apedn 
of  red  ochre,  of  brilliant  tint  Nearly  all  the  wall  of  the 
court  between  the  cabinets  is  occupied  by  a  laive  painting 
of  Actseon,  from  which  the  house  derives  one  ofita  names : 
on  either  side  it  is  flanked  b^  Ae  representation  of  a 
statue  on  a  high  pedestal.  The  centre  piece  comprisef 
a  double  action.  In  one  part  we  see  a  rocky  grotto,  in 
which  Diana  was  bathing  when  the  unwety  hunter 
made  his  appearance  above :  in  the  other  he  i«  torn  \sj 
his  own  dogs — a  severe  punishment  for  an  unintentionii 
intrusion.  The  back-ground  represents  a  wild  and 
mountainous  landscape.  Possibly  this  picture  was  not 
placed  here  without  its  moral,  and  may  mtimate  that  an 
untimely  visit  was  not  likely  to  be  well  received.  A 
painted  frieze,  and  otVieT  ^tlXv^^  oil  the  walla,  com- 
plete  the  decorations  o'i  ^^  v^t^aco.  ^ 

The  maxim  "  Sine  Cex^te  eX  ^BaR^o  ^55*. 


IS  not  foi^tten.  Ample  proviaion  vat  made  for 
Trcshment.  The  large  apartment,  35,  waa  a  tricli- 
jm  for  the  use  of  this  portion  of  the  house,  where 
c  place  of  the  table,  and  of  the  beds  which  surrounded 
on  three  sides,  was  marked  hj  a  mosaic  pavement. 
lei  the  left-hand  portico  there  was  a  terrace.  The 
ice  marked  36  conbiined  the  siair  which  gave  access 
it,  a  sloTe  connected  probably  with  the  BcrvJee  of  the 
cljnium,  and  other  conveniences. 
This  house  also  has  been  reelored  by  Mr.  Deling,  by 
lose  permission  the  accompanying  plate  has  been  in- 
ted.  In  the  centre  of  the  view  ia  seen  the  opening 
o  the  tablinum,  which  probably  was  only  separated 
m  the  atrium  by  curtains  (parapetastnata),  which 
gltt  be  drawn  or  undrawn  at  pleasure.  Through  the 
iliuum  the  pillars  of  the  peristyle,  and  the  fountain 
nted  on  the  garden  wall,  are  seen.  To  the  right  of 
!  tobiinum  is  uie  fauces  and  on  each  nde  of  the  atrium 
:  alee  are  seen,  partlj  shut  off  1  ke  the  tablmum,  by 


ome  dnperiea.  The  nearer  doon  bsloaf  to  ohua^ 
rhich  open  into  the  ttruim.  Abore  the  oolaored 
w  of  atuceo  Uocki  the  welb  ara  paiDttd  in  tha 
■Imoat  Cfaineae  i^le  of  anshiWctiire  vhtoh  1*  n 
on,  and  «  row  of  (cenic  maaka  flllt  the  plaoa  of  » 
«,  The  coling  ii  ricblj  fretted.  Tbe  ooBploruiH 
rai  oTTMiMnted  with  a  row  of  triannlar  tilea  cnltad 
[aa,  €■  which  a  nuwk  or  aone  wwr  oiyett  wm 
led  in  relief.  Below,  lioaa' heada  «m  pbced  ik^ 
xmioe  at  interrala,  lonniBg  apoula  throogb  whim 
ater  wM  diichaMMl  into  the  intploTinai  beneaA. 
«f  thi*  ooraioe,  fbaiid  io  the  houie  at  vhidi  w« 


1  italf,  apedoHBa  of  three  difireat  apoahi  of  art, 

._!. . ^  IIjj  home  waa  flnt  hult,  uia 

It  it  nade  of  a  Sm  titf,  inth  & 
__  .    » it, w«U daaig     '   --.-—•■- 

_  .    ItiipUn,  tberel(ve,t)Mt  II 
luxoed,  or  the  labour  beatowed  b  ita  executioa 
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would  have  been,  in  great  part,  waated.  At  a  later 
period  it  haa  been  coated  over  with  Che  finest  ttiicco,  and 
additional  enrichmcnU  and  tnouldinga  have  berai  intro- 
duced, yet  without  injury  to  the  design,  orinreriori^indM 
workmanship;  indicating  that  atchetimeof  itaezecutian 
the  original  simplicity  of  art  had  given  way  la  a  mora 
enriclicd  and  elaborate  style  of  ornament ;  yet  withoBt 
any  perceptible  decay,  either  in  the  taste  of  the  dedgner 
or  the  bIiiII  of  the  workman.  Still  later  thia  elegant 
stucco  cornice  had  been  covered  wilh  a  third  costing  of 
the  coarsest  materials,  and  of  design  and  execution  moat 
barbarous,  when  it  is  conudered  how  fine  a  n>odel  they 
hod  before  their  eyes.  In  the  section  (p.  405)  the  thrett 
periods  are  distinguished  by  dilferent  ahaaea.  Tba 
origimil  cornice  is  the  darker,  marked  A  ;  the  aecond 
coating  is  lelt  white  ;  the  third  and  last  ii  fiuntly  shaded. 
This  was  painted,  which  neither  of  the  two  earlier  co> 
nices  appear  to  have  been.  In  the  reatofstion  the 
impluvium  is  eurrounded  with  a  mosaic  border.  Thia  has 
disappeared,  if  ever  there  was  one :  but  moaaica  are  fiv- 
queutly  found  in  this  situation,  and  it  is  therefore,  at  all 
events,  an  allowable  liberty  to  place  them  here  in  a 


.^^,L_A^l, 


:t  oHirni^Wig  »V\«.i«  i^^n*.  «o 
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house  ao  distinguished  for  the  richness  and  elegance  of 
ib  decora^ona.  Beside  the  impluviuin  atand»  a  machine 
for  heating  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  warming  the 
room,  if  requiaite,  which  is  now  in  the  Royal  Muaeum. 
The  high  circular  part,  with  the  lid  open,  ia  a  reservoir, 
communicating  with  the  semicircular  piece,  which  is 
hollow,  and  had  a  spout  to  dischai^e  the  heated  water. 
The  three  eaglea  placed  on  it  are  meant  to  support  a 
kettle.    The  charcoal  was  contiuned  in  the  square  base. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

STBBIT  07  BBBCDLAHBDU. 


ig  chaiitei 

from  all  quarters  of  tne  town,  houses  of  all  classes,  from 
the  smallest  to  the  most  splendid,  in  the  belief  that  such 
would  be  the  best  way  of  showing  the  gradations  of 
wealth  and  comfort,  the  different  styles  of  dwelling 
adopted  by  different  classes  of  citizens,  in  proportion  to 
their  means.  It  would,  however,  be  manitestly  impos- 
sible so  to  classily  all  the  houses  which  contain  some- 
thing worthy  of  description  :  and  we  shall  therefore 
adopt  a  topographical  arrsjigemeut,  as  the  simplest  one  ^ 
cojniBCociog  where  the  visitor  usuaWy  en\.wa,  M,  tea  s?*-**; 
of  Ilerculaneum,  and  proceeding  in  aa  it^Xw  o^ft-e^  w* 
circamatances  wiW  permit  throug^i  tVic  ex.ca,Na.\ftSk  ^a^^  ^ 
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the  town,  conclading  at  the  quarter  of  the  Thefttm, 
beyond  which  there  is  nothing  excavated  except  the 
amphitheatre. 

Most  of  the  houses  immediatelj  about  the  gate  appear 
to  have  been  small  inns  or  eating-houses,  probably  oaed 
chiefly  by  country  people  who  came  into  market,  or  bj 
the  lower  order  of  travellers.  Immediately  to  the  rifffat 
of  it,  however,  there  is  a  dwelling  of  a  better  class,  ealled 
the  House  of  the  Musician,  from  paintings  of  mooed 
instruments  which  ornamented  the  walls.  Among  these 
were  the  sistrum,  trumpet,  double  flute,  and  others. 
Upon  the  right  side  of  the  street,  however,  the  buildings 
soon  improve,  and  in  that  quarter  are  situated  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  mansions,  in  respect  of  extent  and 
construction,  which  Pompeii  afibrds.  They  stand  m 
part  upon  the  site  of  the  walls  which  have  oeen  demo- 
lished upon  this,  the  side  next  the  port,  for  what  purpose 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  say :  not  to  make  room  for  the 
growth  of  the  city,  for  these  houses  stand  at  the  rery 
limit  of  the  available  ground,  being  partly  built  upon  a 
steep  rock,  which  fell  abruptly  down  to  the  sea-shore. 
Hence,  besides  the  upper  floors,  which  have  perished, 
they  consist  each  of  two  or  three  stories,  one  below 
another,  so  that  the  apartments  next  the  street  are  always 
on  the  highest  level.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  tne 
metropolis  of  Scotland  will  readily  call  to  mind  a  similar 
mode  of  construction  very  observable  on  the  north  side  oi 
the  Iligh-strcct,  where  the  ground-floor  is  sometimes 
situated  about  the  middle  of  the  house. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  houses  is  that 
marked  15  in  the  map,  and  usually  called,  from  certain 
indications  which  have  been  supposed  to  mark  it  oat 
as  such,  the  lodging-house  of  Julius  Folybius.    It  contiuns 
three  stories ;  the  first,  level  with  the  street,  contains 
the  public  part  of  the  house,  the  vestibule,  atrium,  and 
tablinum,  which  opens  upon  a  spacious  terrace.     Beside 
these f  is  the  peristyle  and  other  private  apartments ;  at 
the  back  of  which  the  teit^tc^  o'i  \^V\^\v  ^e  have  just 
snoken  offers  an  agrecabXc  vj«\V  \ox  N>Mi  h;\vOv^  \sc^»j^ 
of  the  house,  and  forms  t\ve  tc^o'i  o-^  ij^  ^v^^\^^^^^\.^^  ^t^r^v. 
'neiits  at  a  lower  level,  Y.'\iiu\i  «t^  ^^^^^^"^"^^  ^vSie.^^\s^ 
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sibpbg  panage  from  the  etteet,  running  under  the  atrium, 

or  hy  a  staircase  communicating  with  the  peristyle.  This 

iSoor  contains  baths,  a  tricUnium,  a  spacious  saloon,  and 

;^ther  rooms  necessary  for  the  prirate  use  of  a  familv. 

'  fnhind  these  rooms  ia  another  terrace,  which  overlooks 

.  fi  spacious  court,  surrounded  by  porticoes,  and  containing 

a  piscina,  or  reservoir,  in  the  centre.   The  pillars  on  the 

siae  next  the  house  are  somewhat  higher  than  on  the 

other  three  sides,  so  as  to  give  the  terrace  there  a  greater 

elevation.    Below  this  second  story  there  is  yet  a  third, 

in  part  under  ground,  which  contains  another  set  of  baths, 

and,  beddes  apartments  for  other  purposes,  the  lodging 

of  the  slaves.    This  was  divided  into  nttle  cells,  scarcely 

the  length  of  a  man,  dark  and  damp ;  and  we  cannot 

enter  it  without  a  lively  feeling  of  tne  wretched  state 

to  which  these  beings  were  reduced. 

A  few  steps  further,  on  the  same  side,  is  another 
house  somewhat  of  tlie  same  description,  which  evidently 
belonged  to  some  man  of  importance,  probably  to  Julius 
Polybius,  whose  name  has  been  found  in  several  inscrip- 
tions. Fragments  of  richly  gilt  stucco-work  enable  us 
to  estimate  the  richness  of  its  decoration,  and  the  probable 
wealth  of  its  owner.  It  is  marked  23,  and  will  be 
readily  distinguished  by  its  immense  Corinthian  atrium, 
or  rather  peristyle.  It  has  the  farther  peculiarity  of 
having  two  vestibules,  each  communicating  with  the 
street  and  with  the  atrium  ;  a  unique  instance,  so  far  as 
we  are  yet  acquainted  with  Pompeii.  The  portico  of 
the  atrium  is  formed  by  arcades  and  piers,  ornamented 
with  attached  columns ;  the  centre  being  occupied  by  a 
court  and  fountain.  These  arcades  appear  to  have  been 
enclosed  by  windows.  Square  holes,  worked  in  the 
marble  coping  of  a  dwarf  wall  which  surrounds  the  little 
court,  were  perfectly  distinguishable,""  and  it  is  concluded 
that  they  were  meant  to  receive  the  window-frames. 
Pliny  the  younger  describes  a  similar  glazed  portico  at 
bis  Lauren  tine  villa  ;  and  an  antique  painting,  represent- 
ing the  baths  of  Faustina,  gives  the  view  of  a  portico  ^ 
the  apertures  of  which  are  entirely  g\axed,  «a  vj^  w^y^ws^ 
thew  to  have  been  here.     The  portico,  wi^ \3t\x^^  ««>S«sXi- 

•  MazoU,  part  li.  p,  52. 
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ments  which  communicate  with  it,  were  paved  m 
Attached  to  one  of  the  corner  piers  there  is  a  foontaiii. 
The  kitchen  and  other  apartments  were  below  this  floor. 
There  was  also  an  upper  story,  as  is  clear  from  die 
remains  of  staircases.  This  house,  the  last  wfaJdh  his 
been  excavated  on  this  side  of  the  way,  extends  to  the 
])oint  at  which  an  uncxcayated  bye  street  turns  awajfirom 
the  main  road  to  the  Forum.  We  will  now  return  to  the 
gate,  to  describe  the  triangular  island  of  houses  which 
bounds  the  main  street  on  the  eastern  side. 

That  called  the  House  of  the  Triclinium^  No.  9,  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  large  triclinium  in  the  centre  of  the 
peristyle,  which  is  spacious  and  handsome,  and  bounded 
by  the  city  walls.  This  is  called  by  Sir  William  Geli 
the  House  of  the  Vestals ;  a  name  applied  by  the  author- 
ities from  which  our  map  has  been  taken,  to  a  house  s 
little  farther  on,  marked  II.  What  claim  it  has  to  this 
title,  except  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
guess ;  seeing  that  the  style  of  its  decorations  is  very  ftr 
from  corresponding  with  that  purity  of  thought  and  min> 
ners  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  title 
of  vestal.  The  paintings  are  numerous  and  b<Huitiiii], 
and  the  mosaics  remarkably  fine.  Upon  the  threshold, 
here,  as  in  several  other  houses,  we  find  the  word 
*' Salve,"  Welcome,  worked  in  mosaic.  We  enter  by  a  •! 
vestibule,  divided  into  three  compartments,  and  oms- 
mented  with  four  attached  columns,  which  introduces  us 
to  an  atrium,  fitted  up  in  the  usual  manner,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  usual  apartments.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  is  a  triclinium,  which  formerly  was  richly  paved 
with  glass  mosaics.  Hence  we  pass  into  the  private 
apartments,  which  are  thus  described  by  Bonucci: — 
'*  This  house  seems  to  have  been  originally  two  separate 
houses,  afterwards,  probably,  bought  by  some  rich  roan, 
and  thrown  into  one.  Auer  traversing  a  little  court, 
around  which  are  the  sleeping  chambers,  and  that  destined 
to  business,  we  hastened  to  render  our  visit  to  the  Penates. 
We  entered  the  pantry,  w\d rendered  back  to  the  proprie- 
tors the  greeting  that,  txomthe  \\vc^^^^  ^1  ^>&\D»saSaea^ 
they  still  direct  to  stratigeTS.  N^  e  ^^^\.  \as«i\  ^fioapw^ 
the  kitchen  and  its  depend^iTicve^.  'tV^^^m-Ta^iJ^— > 
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waiting  for  the  accustomed  handg  to  gzlad  mUk  themV 
ator  80  many  jean  of  repose.  Oil  ttandiog  la  gkus 
vessels,  chesiiati,  dates,  rainiis,  aad  figs,  In  the  next 
ehamber,  announce  the  prbvltion  for  me  approachnig 
winter,  and  large  amphor»  of  wine  recaU  to  na  the 
consulate  of  CSse^  flmd  of  Cicero. 

'*We  entered  the  priYate  apartoient'^  MM;iyficent 
p<Mik»e8  are  to  be  se^i  around  it.  NoaieiiNis  beaiiUM 
columns  covered  With  stucco,  and  with  veiy  fieeAi  colours, 
mrrounded  a  very  agreeable  garden,  a  pond,  and  a  batb. 
f^^ant  paintinffs,  delicate  omameDts,  stags, ^  sphinxes, 
wild  and  mndful  flowers,  everywhere  cov^r  &6  walls. 
The  calnnets  of  young  ^Ls,  ana  thor  toiletsi  with  mpprO' 
priate  paintings,  are  disposed  along  the  Mbbh  In  this 
last  were  toaai  a  great  Quantity  m  female'  onuaneats, 
and  the  skdetonof  a  little  dog.  At  the  extr^ni^ls 
seen  a  semldrcular  room  adom^  wt&  nldiea,  and  for- 
merly with  statues,  mosaica,  and  marbles.  « An. altar,  on 
which  the  sacred  fire  burned  perpetually,  rose  in  the 
centre.  This  is  the  sacrarium.  In  this  secret  and 
sacred  place  the  most  solemn  and  memorable  days  of  the 
family  were  spent  in  rejoicing ;  and  here,  on  birth-days, 
sacrifices  were  ofiered  to  Juno,  or  the  Genius,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  new-bom  child."* 

The  next  house  is  called  the  House  of  a  Surgeon, 
16,  because  a  variety  of  surgical  instruments  were  found 
in  it.  In  number  they  amounted  to  forty ;  some  resem- 
bled instruments  still  in  use,  others  are  difierent  from 
anything  employed  by  modem  surgeons.  In  many  the 
description  of  Celsus  is  realized,  as,  for  instance,  in  tho 
specilium,  or  probe,  which  is  concave  on  one  side  and  flat 
on  the  other ;  the  scalper  excisorius,  in  the  shape  of  a 
lancet-point  on,'  one  side,  and  of  a  mallet  on  the  other ; 
a  hook  and  forceps,  used  in  obstetrical  practice.  The 
latter  are  said  to  equal  in  the  convenience  and  ingenuity 
of  their  construction  the  best  efibrts  of  modem  cutiers. 
Needles,  cutting  compasses  (circini  excisorii),  and  other 
instmments  were  found ;  all  of  the  purest  brasA  ^^^ 

•NotbtLvlng  been  able  to  procure  BcntiucftV*  y»CitV,Ni^  '^^'^^x'*^* 
the  notes  to  a  little  American  story,  entitXedi,  •  TV«N«i»X>*'^'*''*  ^^ 
PompeiL' 
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bronze  hsudles,  and  usually  endoted  in  brsM  • 
wood  cases.  There  is  nothing  remariuble  in  th 
itseir,  which  contune  the  usual  BpartmentB, 
peiietyle,  &e.,  except  the  painting*.  Theae 
chiedy  ol' architectural  designs;  combinationa  of 
and  bronze- coloured  columns  placed  in  pen; 
Burmountcd  by  rich  architraves,  elaborate  met 
decorated  cornices,  one  order-above  another.  InK 
are  arabesque  oniamcnts,  grotesque  paintinga,  an 

Krtments  with  fi^rea,  all  apparently  emplo 
mestic  oocujiatlons.  Three  ot  these  we  have  i 
for  insertion.  One  of  them  repreaents  a  female 
carrying  rolls  of  ijapyrus  to  a  man  who  ia  aeat 
intently  reading.  The  method  of  reading  tbeee  ; 
volume*,  which  were  written  in  transverse  calumo 
the  breadth  of  the  papyrus,  is  clearly  ahowr 
Behind  him  a  young  woman  is  seated,  playing 
harp.      All   these  figures  are  placed  under   Uu 


architectural  designs  above  described,  which  se 
tended  to  surmount  a  terrace.  It  is  a  common  p 
at  the  present  day  in  Italy,  espcially  near  Nap 
construct  light  treillages  on  the  to[ts  of  the  I 
H'Aere  the  inhabitants  eniov  ihccvening  breeze,  a/ 
in  the  same  way  as  in  t^eac  ^roiiiifta-  ''iVi's  wn- 
smaW,  but  in  good  preservation.  \te  "toX-ct^^W 
are  Glled  up  by  a  d^iiri:  woi^  v»(vW4t^-,  \V'i\ 
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fitiat  playing  on  Ifas  Bu] 


Fl^^nrc  reading  itsU  ofPapynu. 


Adjoining  it,  on  the  south,  is  the  custom-bouse, 
teloniiim.  Here  a  wide  entrance  admits  us  into  an 
amjile  chamber,  where  many  scales,  and  among-  them 
a  Gteel^ard,  statera,  was  found,  much  resembling  those 
new  in  use,'but  more  richly  and  tastefully  ornamented, 
A  description  or  similar  implements  has  been  given  in 
the  present  volume,  pp.  18U-191.  Many  weights  of  lead 
and  marble  were  found  here ;  one  with  the  inscription, 
'  Eme  et  habebis  '  (Buy  and  you  shall  have).  Near 
the  custom-house  is  a  soap  manufactory.  In  the  first 
room  were  heaps  of  lime,  the  admirable  quality  of 
which  has  excited  the  wonder  of  modern  plasterers. 
In  an  inner  room  are  the  soap-vats,  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  ground.  The  island  is  terminated  by  the 
fountain,  of  which  there  is  a  view  at  p.  123. 

We  now  come  to  the  House  of  Actteon,  which  oc- 
cupies the  whole  breadth  of  an  oblonj;  insula,  extend- 
ing-  backwards  to   the  city  wails.     OS  \Vb.\.  \\oMf*  -«>*. 
need  not  give  any  further  descritit\(m.     liesvieft  \'i.,'C»e, 
is/«nd  contains   three  houses   which  \\».\ft  \)e(rft   SvtfX'^ 
ffwshed  by  names,  the  House  oS  ls\a  »n4  OAt"*,  ^^ 


t^^^'- 


are  swimming.  The  house  of  Narcissus  is  distil 
by  the  elegance  of  its  peristyle ;  the  interooian 
are  filled  up  by  a  dwarf  wall,  which  is  hollowe 
top,  probably  to  receive  earth  for  the  cultiv 
select  flowers.  Our  materials  do  not  admit  of 
description  of  the  houses  in  this  quarter. 

Passing  onwards  from  the  house  of  ActSBon,  i 
island,  separated  from  it    by  a  narrow  lane, 
nothing  remarkable,  except  the  shop  of  a  bake 
details  of  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  art  of 
we  purpose  to  devote  a  separate  chapter.   It  is  ter 
in  a  sharp  point  by  the  fountain  of  which  we  have 
view  at  p.  366.   The  disposition  of  the  streets  an< 
everywhere  is  most  unsymmetrical,  but  here  it  is 
ably  so,  even  for  Pomi)eii.    Just  by  the  house  i 
double  vestibule,  the  main  street  divides  into  two, 
to  each  other  at  a  very  acute  angle,  which  form,  1 
with  a  third  cross  street  of  more  importance, 
small  triangular  island.     The  house  at  the  yei 
an  apothecary's  shop.     A  great  many  drugs, 
and  phials  of  the  most  singular  forms,  were  fouiv 
in  some  of  the  latter,  fluids  were  yet  remaimi 
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scribed,  is  the  house  of  Pansa,  which  occupies  a  whole 
island.  Between  it  and  the  city  walls,  on  the  north,  is 
a  considerable  tract  of  unexcavated  ground.  Beyond, 
still  to  the  cast,  is  an  island  separated  irom  it  by  a  nar- 
row street,  and  bounded  on  the  other  side  by  the  street 
of  the  Mercuries,  which  runs  in  a  straight  line  firom 
the  walls  nearly  to  the  Forum.  This  island  is  one  of 
tlio  later  and  most  interesting  excavations.  It  contains, 
besides  several  private  houses  of  great  beauty,  the  Ful- 
lonira,  or  establishment  for  the  fulling  and  dyeing  of 
woollen  cloths.  This,  togetlier  with  the  bakehouse 
above-mentioned,  will  afford  materials  for  a  separate 
chapter. 


vc,--- 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


ART  OF  BAKING. — FULLOJTICA. 


TifE  fame  of  an  actor  has  been  justly  said  to  be  of  all 
fame  the  most  perishable,  because  he  leaves  no  memo- 
rial of  his  powers,  except  in  the  fading  memories  of 
the  generation  which  has  beheld  him.     An  analogous 
/proposition  might  be  rcva^e  nV\\\\  xe-s>\>^t\.  \a  vW  mecha- 
nical  arts ;  of  all  sorts  o?  VtvoNsXe^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  w^ 
/perishable,  because  the  VvxovcW  ^^^^:-  ^^^^. 
transmitted   by  mere  de.et.v^^^^-    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 
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vuUion  of  luiture  put  an  end  to  iheir  practice  for  a 
generation  or  two,  and  though  the  scientific  part  of 
them  may  be  preserved  in  tiooks,  the  skill  in  manipula- 
tion, acquired  by  a  long  series  of  improvements,  is  lost. 
If  Britain  tie  destined  to  relapse  into  such  a  state  of 
barijarism  as  Italy  passed  throujrh  in  the  period  which 
divides  ancient  and  modem  history,  its  inhabitants  a 
thousand  years  Iience  will  know  little  more  of  liie 
manual  processes  of  printing,  dyeing,  and  the  other  arts 
which  minister  to  our  daily  comfort,  in  spite  of  all  the 
books  which  have  been  and  shall  be  written,  than  we 
know  of  the  manual  processes  of  ancient  Italy.  We 
reckon,  therefore,  among  the  most  interesting  discoveries 
of  Pompeii,  those  which  relate  to  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting  handicrafts]  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  we  know  nothing,  except  through  this  medium. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  as  far  as  our  information  goes, 
there  are  but  two  trades  on  which  any  light  has  yet  been 
thrown,  those,  namely,  of  the  baker  am  \\ift  i'jw .  N^  ^ 
iha/1  devote  this  chajjter  tO,Co\\ecling  -^Wt  N&  ^'^"^'^t 
upon  these  subjects. 
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Three  bakers*  shops  at  least  have  been  found,  all  in  t 
tolerable  state  of  preservation.     The  mills,  the  OTen,  the 
kneading-troughs,  the  vessels  for  containing  water,  iloiir, 
leaven,  have  all  been  discovered,  and  seem  to  lea?e  no- 
thing wanting  to  onr  knowledge :  in  some  of  the  rmmh 
the  very  flour  remained,  still  capable  of  being  identifiedt 
though  reduced  almost  to  a  cinder.     Bat  in  the  omtra 
some  lumps  of  whitish  matter  resembling  chalk  rttm^t^^ 
which,  when  wetted  and  placed  on  a  red-hot  iroQt  gave 
out  the  peculiar  odour  which  floor  thus  treated  eadlk 
One  of  these  shops  was  attached  to  the  honse  of  Salbrt^ 
the  other  to  the  house  of  Pansa :  probably  thej  wwa 
worth  a  handi>omc  rent    The  third,  wbieh  we  nleet  Ibr 
description,  for  one  will  serve  perfectly  as  a  type  i 
whole,  seems  to  have  belonged  taa  man  of  higner< 
a  sort  of  capitalist ;  for  instead  of  renting  a  IMM  da* 
pendency  of  another  man*s  house,  he  lived  in  t  tolenhi|f 
good  house  of  his  own,  of  which  thebakeiy  IbriM  ApMrt 
It  stands  next  to  the  house  of  Sallust,  on  th«  soodi  rfde, 
being  divided  from  it  only  bv  a  narrow  street.     Ita  fimt  ii 
in  the  main  street  leading  from  the  gate  of  HerenlneHi 
to  the  Forum.     Entering  by  a  small  vestibnle,  the  viiHor 
finds  himself  in  a  tetrastyle  atrium  (a  thing  not  commoa 
at  Pompeii),  of  ample  dimensions  considering  the  cha- 
racter of  the  house,  being  about  thirty-six  feet  by  thirty. 
The  pillars  which  supported  the  ceiling  are  sqoaie  and 
solid  ;  and  their  size,  combined  with  indications  observed 
in  a  fragment  of  the  entablature,  led  Mazois  to  suppose 
that,  instead  of  a  roof,  they  had  been  surmounted  by  a 
terrace.     The  impluvium  is  marble.     At  the  end  of  the 
atrium  is  what  would  be  called  a  tablinum  in  the  house  of 
a  man  of  family,  through  which  we  enter  the  bakehouse, 
which  is  at  the   back  of  the  house,  and  opens  into  the 
smaller  street,  which,  diverging  from  the  nuun  street  tt 
the  fountain  by  Pansa*s  house,  runs  up  straight  to  the 
city   walls.     The    atrium   is  surrounded    by    difierent 
a/>artments,  oifering  abundant  accommodation,  butsocfa 
as  wc  need  not  stop  to  AeswWift. 
The  work-room  is  abowt  iVvcV^-^Jwc^^  ^^s^  Vscc^  Vs\ 
twenty-  six.      Our  view  o^  \\.  \a  ^s^wv  \TQ\si^^\swSi.>saw9^ 
immediately  in  front  o«  «i  W^^  C^wi^^vj.   ^\i^.3wft« 


was  cx^upied  by  four  stone  mills,  exactly  like  those  found 
in  the  other  two  shops,  for  all  the  tuikers  f;round  their 
own  flour.  Togive  more  room  they  are  placed  diagonally, 
so  aa  to  form,  not  a  square,  but  a  lozenge.  Mazois  waa 
present  at  the  eicavation  of  this  house,  and  saw  the  milla 
at  the  moment  of  their  discovery,  when  the  iron-work, 
though  entirely  nist-eaten,  was  yet  perfect  enough  to 
exniun  satisfactorily  the  method  of  construction.  This 
will  be  best  understood  from  the  following  represent- 
ation, one  half  of  which  isari  elevaliott,\'nft  i^'CcwtV^S.^. 
section. 
The  base  is  a  cylindrical  atone,  alwiMt  ftic  ^«^  '^'^ 
diameter,  and  tveo  feet  high.     TJpon  di»,  tarto™?,^'^** 


the  Mine  bhxA,  or  eUe  firmlf  flzod  Into  h,  b  ■  oqnlal  p^ 
jection  about  two  feet  high,  the  Mm  ■lighilj  wniaflm- 
vardi.  Upon  thU  there  rertiuKidwrblo^,extanMllji» 
■embliDg  «  dice-boJi,  bteraillj  tn  boor-gbM,  bdngabMl 
into  two  hallow  cones  with  their  Twtkea  tomriiMik 
other,  the  lower  one  flttbg  the  COhIckI  miAuxM 
re«ti,  though  ootwithuiydegTeeofacctirK^. 

niih  friction,  however,  astn)agiroD|dnit  wufa. 

the  top  of  the  Hilid  cone,  and  ■  corrwpooffiagwilwtK 
into  the  iMiTow  part  of  the  hour-glaH.  Foar  hoMa  «■ 
through  the  (tone  parallel  to  thii  pi*at.     IV  m 
part  wu  hooped  on  the  onlnde  win  iroa,  mto  i 
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wooden  bars  were  inserted,  by  means  of  which  the  upper 
stone  was  turned  upon  its  pivot,  by  the  labour  of  men  or 
asses.  The  upper  hollow  cone  served  as  a  hopper,  and 
was  filled  with  corn,  which  fell  by  degrees  through  the 
four  holes  upon  the  solid  cone,  and  was  reduced  to 
powder  by  friction  between  the  two  rough  surfaces.  Of 
course  it  worked  its  way  to  the  bottom  by  degrees,  and 
fell  out  on  the  cylindrical  base,  round  which  a  channel 
was  cut  to  facilitate  the  collection.  These  machines  are 
about  six  feet  high  in  the  whole,  made  of  a  rough  grey 
volcanic  stone,  full  of  large  crystals  of  leucite.  Thus  rude, 
in  a  period  of  high  refinement  and  luxury,  was  one  of  the 
commonest  and*  most  necessary  machines :  thus  careless 
were  the  Romans  of  the  amount  of  labour  wasted  in  pre- 
^ring  an  article  of  daily  and  universal  consumption. 
This,  probably,  arose  in  chief  from  the  employment  of 
slaves,  the  hardness  of  whose  task  was  little  cared  for ; 
while  the  profit  and  encouragement  to  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  professional  baker  were  proportionally  dimi- 
nished, since  every  family  of  wealth  probably  prepared 
its  bread  at  home.  But  the  same  inattention  to  the  useful 
arts  runs  through  everything  that  tliey  did.  Their  skill 
in  working  metals  was  equal  to  ours ;  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  execution  of  tripods,  lamps,  and  vases — 
nothing  coarser  than  their  locks ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  door-handles,  bolts,  &c.,  which  were  seen,  are  often 
exquisitely  wrought.  To  what  cause  can  this  sluggish- 
ness be  referred  ?  Here  we  see  that  a  material  improve- 
ment in  any  article,  though  so  trifling  as  a  corkscrew  or 
pencil-case,  is  pretty  sure  to  make  the  fortune  of  some 
man,  though  unfortunately  that  man  is  very  often  not  the 
inventor.  Had  the  encouragement  to  industry  been  the 
same,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same.  Articles  of 
luxury  were  in  high  request,  and  of  them  the  supply  was 
first-rate.  But  the  demands  of  a  luxurious  nobility  would 
never  have  repaid  any  man  for  devoting  his  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  mills,  or  perfecting  smith's  work, 
and  there  was  little  general  commerce  to  set  in^emivt^  ^t 
work,  Italy  imported  largely  bolYv  a^rvcvsXVxKViN.  ^\<j^^^ 
and  manufactures  in  the  shapeof  triWte  KTO\Si^c,wvpjiv<st^^ 
world,  and  probably  exported  paxt  o^  Vv^^  i$^cN^>ax  ^g^^' 
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ductions ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  way  gnnrf 
for  supposing  that  she  manufactured  goods  for  ezporlatNB 
to  any  extent. 

Originally  mills  were  turned  by  hand ;  and  this  ssYera 
labour  seems,  in  all  half  savage  times,  to  have  been  con- 
ducted by  women.  It  was  so  in  Eg^pt :  *  it  was  io  in 
Greece  in  the  time  of  Homer,  who  employs  fifty  fenaki 
in  the  house  of  Alcinous  upon  this  service.  It  was  ioia 
Palestine  in  the  time  of  the  Evangelists ;  and  in  England 
in  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  We  &d  a 
passage  of  St  Matthew  thus  rendered  by  Widifie :  **  Two 
wymmen  schulcn  (shall)  be  grinding  in  one  queme,^ 
or  hand-mill ;  and  Harrison  the  historian,  two  centnriei 
laterj  says  that  his  wife  ground  her  malt  at  home  upon 
her  quern.  Among  the  Romans  poor  ireemen  naed 
sometimes  to  hire  themselves  out  to  the  service  of  the 
mill  when  all  other  resources  failed ;  and  Plantus  is  ssid 
to  have  done  so,  being  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  poverty, 
and  to  have  composed  his  comedies  while  thus  employed. 
This  labour,  however,  fell  chieiSy  upon  slaves,  snid  is  ie> 
presented  as  being  the  severest  drudgery  whidi  they  had 
to  undergo.  Those  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  ofibnce 
were  sent  to  the  mill  as  a  punishment,  and  sometimes 
forced  to  work  in  chains.  Asses,  however,  were  used  by 
those  who  could  afibrd  it.  The  bas-relief  at  the  head  of 
this  chapter  represents  an  ass  in  a  mill ;  and  he  seems  to 
be  blindfolded,  to  prevent  his  taking  fright.  That  useful 
animal  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  this  establish- 
ment ;  for  the  fragment  of  a  jaw-bone,  with  several  teeth 
in  it,  was  found  in  a  room  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
stable  ;  and  the  floor  about  the  mills  is  paved  with  rough 
pieces  of  stone,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  rooms  it  is  made 
of  stucco,  or  compost.  The  use  of  water-mills,  however, 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans.  Yitruvius  describes 
their  construction  in  terms  not  inapplicable  to  the 
mechanism  of  a  common  mill  of  the  present  day ;  f  and 

•  "And  &U  the  first-born  of  the  \«avd  of  E^^^pt  shall  die,  firom  tlie  lint 
horn  of  Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  his  \,\xtotie,  eN^n  \va!uj  V^^stx-VmnkoC 
themaid'serv&nt  that  isheliindthe  mW\;  an^  »^>^^^'^^«  'S«*\.-\»Ta«»l\j(WMta.r 
'-'Exod.  xi.  5. 
f  Vitruv.x,  10, 
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Oilier  mcient  authors  refer  to  them :  ^*  Set  not  your  hands 
to  the  mill,  O  women  that  turn  the  mill-stone ;  sleep 
sound  though  the  cock's  crow  announce  the  dawn,  for 
Ceres  has  charged  the  nymphs  with  the  labours  which 
employed  your  arms.  These,  dashing  from  the  summit 
of  a  wheel,  make  its  axle  revolve,  which,  by  the  help  of 
moving  radii,  sets  in  action  the  weight  of  four  hollow 
millsr  We  taste  anew  liie  life  of  the  first  men,  since  we 
have  learned  to  enjoy,  without  fatigue,  the  produce  of 
Ceres."  ♦ 

In  the  centre  of  the  pier  at  the  back,  half  hidden  by 
the  mill,  is  the  aperture  to  the  cistern  by  which  the  water 
used  in  making  bread  was  supplied.  On  each  side  are 
vessels  to  hold  the  vtttter ;  one  is  seen,  the  other  hidden. 
On  the  pier  above  is  a  painting,  divided  horizontally  into 
two  compartmeats.  The  figures  in  the  apper  one  are  said 
to  represent  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Fornax,  the  god- 
dess of  the  oven,  which  seems  to  have  been  deified  solely 
for  the  advantages  which  it  possessed  over  the  old  method 
of  baking  on  the  hearth,     ^eiow,  two  guardian  serpents 


Painting  in  the  Bakehouse. 

roll  towards  an  altar  crowned  with  a  fruit  very  much  like 
a  pineapple  ;  while  above,  two  little  birds  are  in  chase  of 
large  flies.  These  birds,  thus  placed  in  a  symbolical 
picture,  may  be  considered,  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  ancient  mythology,  as  emblems  of  the  genii 
of  the  place,  employed  in  driving  those  troublesome  insects 
from  the  bread. 

•  AnUpater  of  Theasalomca,,  ap.  Bruck.  A.na\cc\^  <Vt««.^,^-^'CB-*'^»  "^^ 
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The  oren  is  seen  on  the  left.  It  »  made  wHh  con- 
siderable attention  to  economy  of  hent.  The  ml  oten  » 
enclosed  in  a  sort  of  ante-OTen,  which  alone  it  seen  in  oar 
view.  The  latter  had  an  aperture  in  the  top  for  the  saoke 
to  escape.  The  hole  in  the  ude  it  for  the  introdnctioD  of 
dough,  which  wm  prepared  in  the  adjoininff  room,  and 
deposited  through  tnat  hole  apon  the  ahovelwith  which 
the  man  in  front  placed  it  in  toe  oven.  The  braad,  whoa 
baked,  was  conveyed  to  cool  in  a  room  on  tfie  other  side 
the  oven,  by  a  similar  apertare.  Beneath  the  oten  issn 
ash-pit.  1  o  the  right  of  our  view  it  a  laiige  room  which 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  staUe.  The  jaw-bone  above- 
mentioned,  and  some  other  finag^menta  of  a  tkeleton,  wen 
found  in  it.  There  is  a  reservoir  for  water  at  Ae  fiurther 
end,  which  passes  through  the  wall,  and  it  common  bodi 
to  this  room  and  the  next,  so  that  it  oonld  be  filled  without 
going  into  the  stable.  The  farther  room  it  fitted  up  with 
stone  basins,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  kneading- 
troughs.  It  contains  also  a  narrow  and  inoouTenieiit 
staircase. 

Though  bread-corn  formed  the  principal  article  of  nom^ 
ishmcnt  among  the  Italians,  the  use  or  bread  ittelf  wai 
not  of  early  date.  For  a  long  time  the  Romans  used  their 
corn  sodden  into  pap :  and  there  were  no  bakers  in  Rome 
antecedent  to  the  war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,* 
about  A.u.  580.  Before  this  every  house  made  its  own 
bread,  and  this  was  the  task  of  the  women,  except  in  great 
houses,  where  there  were  men-cooks.  And  even  after 
the  invention  of  bread,  it  was  long  before  the  use  of  mills 
was  known- ;  but  the  grain  was  bruised  in  mortars.  Hence 
the  nsimcs  pistor  taidpistrinum,  a  baker  and  baker*8  shop ; 
which  are  derived  from  pinsere,  to  pound.  The  oven  also 
was  of  late  introduction,  as  we  have  hinted  in  speaking  of 
the  goddess  Fornax ;  nor  did  it  ever  come  into  exclusive 
use.  We  hear  ofpanis  subcineritius,  bread  baked  under 
the  ashes ;  artopticius,  baked  in  the  artopta,  or  bread-pan, 
which  was  probably  of  the  nature  of  a  Dutch  oven  ;  and 
other  sorts,  named  either  from  the  method  of  their  pre- 
paration,  or  the  purpose  to  w\i\c\\  tVie^  ^«t^\»\»i  ^y^>»^* 
The  inest  sort  was  caWed  siligineus,  wA  ^^  ^t«^«»^ 


ftvmj^Mv,  the  be«t  and  vhitett  sort  of  wbMten  Amir.  A 
bashel  of  the  best  wheat  of  Campania,  which  miof  the  flnt 
qualit]',  coatatning- sixteen  «extarii,  jieldedfimrteztariiof 
sUiK<',here«eeming^j' used  for  the  finest  Sour;  half  kbiith«l 
offiu,  bolted  flour ;  four  Mxtarii  of  cAanHN,  weimdi  j  and 
four  sextarii  of  bran;  tbusg^TinKanezceMnffiNirtexlarih 
Their  loaves  appear  to  hare  beta  vwj  often  haked,i> 
moulds,  aeTenl  of  whidi  hare  been  nuDd ;  diem  mat 
ponibiT  be  artoptK,  and  the  loarea  tbiu  baked  artoptieili 
Sereral  of  the«e  loaves  have  beoi  foond  enthv.  TImj 
are  flat,  and  about  eight  inches  in  diameter.  One  in  tM 
NeapolitBD  Huwtmi  baa  a  stamp  on  the  top : — 

GILIGO .  CSANn 
B    .CICES 

This  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  doer  (voldi)  wat 
mixed  with  the  floor.  We  know  Aran  Flinj  that  the 
Komans  used  several  sorts  of  grain. 

la  fhmtof  the  bauae,  one  on  eBid!it^*&wiiv)t-'««qt 
tbere  are  two  s6ofM.     If  either  of  thew  ^»»  wkj  owsotm- 
B/eatfOTi  irith  tie  fiouse ;  it  U  intoioA.  ti»Birfw«,*«*-*^ 
■«» 
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were  let  out  to  others,  like  the  shops  belonging  to  more 
distinguished  persons.  This  supposition  is  the  more 
probable,  because  none  of  the  bakeries  found  have  had 
shops  attached  to  them ;  and  there  is  a  painting  in  the 
grand  work  on  Herculaneum,  the  Pittore  d'£rcolaDO, 
which  represents  a  bread-seller  established  in  the  Forum, 
with  his  goods  on  a  little  table  in  the  open  ur. 

There  is  only  one  other  trade,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
with  respect  to  the  practices  of  which  any  knowledse  has 
been  gained  from  the  excavations  at  Pompeii ;  that  of 
fulling  and  scouring  cloth.  This  art,  owing  to  the  difier- 
ence  of  ancient  and  modem  habits,  was  of  much  greater 
importance  formerly  than  it  now  is. — Wool  was  almost 
the  only  material  used  for  dresses  in  the  earlier  times  of 
Rome ;  silk  being  unknown  till  a  late  period,  and  linen 
garments  being  very  little  used.  Woollen  dresses,  how- 
ever, especially  in  the  hot  climate  of  Italy,  must  often 
have  required  a  thorough  purification ;  and  on  the  manner 
in  which  this  was  done  oi  course  their  beauty  very  much 
depended.  And  since  the  toga,  the  chief  article  of  Roman 
costume,  was  woven  in  one  piece,  and  was  of  course  ex- 
pensive, to  make  it  look  and  wear  as  well  as  possible  was 
very  necessary  to  persons  of  small  fortune.  The  method 
pursued  has  been  described  by  Pliny  and  others ;  and  is 
well  illustrated  in  some  paintings  found  upon  the  walls  of 
a  building  which  evidently  was  difuUonica,  or  scouring 
house.  The  building  in  question  is  entered  from  the 
street  of  the  Mercuries,  and  is  situated  in  the  same  bland 
as  the  house  of  the  Tragic  Poet.  A  plan  of  the  whole 
island,  including  the  Fullonica,  is  given  in  page  433. 

The  first  operation  was  that  of  washing,  which  was 

done  with  water  mixed  with  some  detergent  clay,  or 

fuller's  earth :  soap  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used. 

This  was  done  in  vats,  where  the  cloths  were  trodden, 

and  well  worked  by  the  feet  of  the  scourer.    The  cut  on 

the  opposite  page,  taken  from  the  walls  of  the  Fullonica, 

represents  four  persons  thus  employed.    Their  dress  is 

tucked  up,  leaving  tbe  Veg  \».Te  •.  \\.  cQwi\3\&^S.  v^^^ImwIcs, 

the  under  one  being  yeWow,  au^  tWw^^^  %^\!^,  'Wctwt; 

of  them  seem  to  have  ^onetYveKTy^oxN^^^^^^^^^ 

the  articles  on  whicb  tbey  Wn^  \>e^^  ^m^\^>3^,  ^ 


,  hii  hmdi  nating  a 
iVhen  drj,  the  cloth  wai  bnufaed  and  cuded,to 


jumping,  and  biuilj 


Aiag  *boat  the  content!  of  Ui 


nise  the  nap, — at  first  with  melal  cuda,  afterwenli  mik 
thistles.  A  plant  called  teaile  ia  now  largeljr  coltinttd 
ill  England  for  the  eame  pnrpoae.  The  cloth  wu  flu* 
fumigated  with  mlphur,  and  bleadied  in  the  (on  hf 
throwing  water  repeatedly  upon  it,  while  aprotd  ont  on 
gratings.  In  the  following  cat  the  workman  is  repn- 
aented  as  bnuhing  or  canung  a  twdc  NnpeiMled  onr  a 
rope.  Another  man  carriei  a  frame  aod  pot,  BKant 
probably  for  fumigatioD  and  bleadiing;  the  pot  CMW 
taining  lire  oools  end  mlphur,  and  being  placed  nndw 
the  frame;   ao  that  the  dotiu  spread  upon  the  htter 


s^THim  Ml  **  ■* '^>^'''*"- 


dot]u«-f*«i ;  from  a  p^fwuw^  Iq  tha  Pnllonfn-  i 

would  be  fullj  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  pent-ap 
vapour.  The  person  who  carries  these  tfames  wean 
something  on  his  bead,  which  ig  said  to  be  an  oRre  gar- 
land ;  if  go,  that,  and  the  owl  sitting  upon  the  frame, 
probably  indicate  that  the  establishment  was  under  the 
patrona^  of  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  loom. 
Below  IS  a  female  examining  the  work  which  a  younger 
girl  has  done  apon  a  piece  of  yeftovi  dcAh.  ti.  igS&Ka 
net  apon  her  bead,  a  necklace  and  \iT»cArt*,  4^«**>  < 
/"Hnwfflp/Ajgiar  rank  than  one  ot  the  mere 'weiW-vas^ 


of  the  csttblUhment :  it  prabaUf  !■  tSibtt  fluagAM 
herself,  or  a  caatooier  inqniriiiK  into  dw  qBdUftf  t» 
work  which  hu  been  done  for  ttcr, 

TheMpettmirwUh  olhen  illiMlnlin  afOaiaiM 
proccMci  of  tbe  irt,  were  found  npoa  •  pkr  in  i» 
peru^le  of  the  Fnllook*.    Ahmbc  tben  w«  mafwm 

.i_.  „p„,(o|g  a  inm, warilw  la ■ — *- 

io  DM,  except  that  them  k 
__  .  «en  the  thraadi  of  th«  ecsew. 
aeatt,  therefore,  were  eicqaiiited  iriUi  tte  VulU 
application  of  thi*  medMiucal  power.  In  aaodEir  h  k 
be  Men  a  Toath  delireiiiig  KNue  |^ecee  of  dott  taa  It 
male,  to  whrnn,  perfaua,  the  talk  of  tidtetmg,  nd  |n> 
Krvine  distinct  the  difierent  proper^  of  di Araiit  Moa^ 
W&8  allotted.  It  i*  letber  a  curiooa  proof  of  tbaDmrt- 
ance  attached  to  thit  trade,  that  the  due  r^pilatisB  «f  I 
was  a  nibject  thou^t  not  onworthjr  of  l^Uatirc  ch^ 
menta.  A.  n.  354,  the  cennn  laid  tfown  nlai  fc 
regulating  the  numner  of  washioff  dre»es ;  and  we  haa 
from  the  digeria  of  the  Roman  law,  that  looarcn  Ml 
compelled  to  nse  the  greatest  care  not  to  loee  or  to  uwiliiiai 
property.      Another  female,  seated  on   a  atool,  Ncn 
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oocupied  in  deaniiig  one  of  the  otrdi.  Both  of  the 
figures  last  ^fiBscribed  wear  green  tunics :  the  &8t  of  them 
has  a  yellow  undn^tame,  the  latter  a  white  one.  The 
resemblance  in  colonn  between  these  dresses,  and  those 
of  ^e  male  fullers  above  described,  may  pertiaps  warrant 
a  conjecture  that  there  was  some  kind  or  liveiy,  or  pre- 
■cnbed  dress,  belon^e  to  tiie  establishmeot;  or  else  the 
contents  of  the  painter^  odoor-boz  must  have  been  veiy 
fimited. 

The  whole  pier  on  which  these  paintings  were  found 
has  been  removed  to  the  museum  at  luinles*  In  the 
peristyle  was  a  large  earthenware  iar,  which  had  been 
broken  across  the  middle^  and  the  pieces  then  sewn 
isarefully  and  laboriously  together  with  wire.  The 
Tilue  of  these  vessels,  therefore,  cannot  have  been  very 
small,  though  they  were  made  of  the  most  commdn  day. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  the  peristyle  there  was  a  pretty 
fbuntun,  with  a  jet  d'eau.  The  western  end  is  occumed 
by  four  large  vats  in  masonry,  lined  with  stucco,  about 
seven  feet  deep,  which  seem  to  have  received  the  water 
in  succession,  one  from  another. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

HOUSE  or  THE  TBAOIC  POST. 


The  island  which  lies  eastward  of  the  House  of  Pansa 
contaips,  besides  the  Fullonica,  three  houses,  the  discovery 
of  which  exdted  a  great  sensation,  not  so  much  for  their 
extent,  which  is  small  compared  with  that  of  several 
others,  but  on  account  of  the  richness  and  beauty  or  sin- 
gularity of  their  decorations.  These  have  respectively 
received  the  names  of  the  House  of  the  Tragic  root,  and 
the  Houses  of  tiie  Great  and  Little  Fountaina  \  vsi^yglVVi^ 
jnap  are  nambered26  and  27.  We  give  8l  W%^  ^^hss^  ^ 
Uiig  Island,  . 

The  House  of  the  Tragic  Poet  waa  e»c«v«X«^^'«^*^ 


.  BlullIWiitlngliitlKTnigtiFoat'i: 


the  end  of  the  jeai  1824,  end  excited  uniTenal  admin- 
tion  from  the  number  and  beau^  of  ita  paintinas.  Of  I 
Iheee  Home  have  been  removed  to  the  museum  at  Naplei; 
the  rest  bave  perished,  or  are  peri^inK.  This  ia  the 
more  to  be  regretted ;  because,  at  a  smail  eipenw,  the 
whole  houae  might  have  been  corered  in,  and  presarved 
for  many  years  in  nearly  the  earae  state  of  beaulj  as  when 
!t  was  first  discovered,  t'ortunately,  theartof  deladiiiig 
frescoes  from  walls,  in  order  to  rescue  them  frop  the 
certain  ruin  consequent  on  eiposure  to  weather,  has  beoi 
brought  to  such  perfection,  that  of  the  numerous  expoi- 
Dients  which  bave  been,  and  continne  to  be  made  (toi 
every  (resco  of  importance  is  removed),  not  one  baa  failed. 
This  process  is  not  one  of  modem  invnition,  bat  wu 
known  to  the  ancients. 
The  doore  turned,  upon  ^\vQta,Te««sn<A.™.\™5i>irwBk 
sockets  Jet  into  themarWe  ^^T^^^t^^  *^  ^^^J^^i* 
wbhb  rao  about  an  mc\.tesh«  'fc«v*«»'«**««^**' 
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door.  Upon  entoring  the  Tititor  may  be  stArtled^  for  Ae 
first  object  which  meets  his  eye  is  a  uu^  fierce  doff,  ap- 
parently in  the  act  of  springing  upon  him. '  TUs  £fiee 
IS  worked  in  mosaic  on  the  pavement,  and  is  well  exeeafted: 
the  dog  is  black,  spotted  with  whitis,  and  he  has  a  red 
collar.  Beneath  is  written,  in  hrge  legible  cliaradeni 
* '  Cave  Canem,"  'Ware  Dog.  It  appears  from  andent  aa- 
thorities  that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  place  pictorea  of  dop 
in  the  vestibule  with  this  inscription ;  and,  indeed,  itsesM 
hardly  possible  to  have  dispensed  with  the  protoctioB  of 
those  watchful  animals,  where  the  wh<^  hooie,  as  WM 
the  ancient  custom,  stood  so  invitiiwly  open  to  entj 
visitor.  Below  the  inscription  is  a  hole  iu  tne  pavemeaty 
to  give  passage  to  the  ram- water  which  might  fiuce  iti 
way  in ;  a  clumsy  contrivance,  indicative  of  bad  woikp 
manship. 

The  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  the  cBspih 
sition  of  the  house,  after  the  many  examples  wiiich  have 
been  fully  explsuned,  and  to  recognize  Uie  vestiboie^ 
atrium,  ala,  tablinum,  fauces,  and  peristyle.  The  large 
room  on  the  right  of  the  peristyle  is  the  triclinium ;  beaioe 
it  is  the  kitchen ;  the  smaller  apartments  which  sunoond 
it  and  the  atrium  are  chambers  for  the  use  of  the  fiunily. 
The  one  next  to  the  private  entrance  into  the  peristyle  is 
called  the  library,  ana  is  lighted  by  the  window,  of  which 
a  view  has  been  already  given  from  without,  p.  349. 
These  rooms  are  all  about  twelve  feet  in  height.  They 
were  generally  closed  by  folding-doors,  as  is  evident 
from  the  sockets  let  into  the  thresholds  to  receive  the 
pivots  upon  which  they  turned,  and  from  the  two  hdes 
m  the  centre  for  bolts.  The  two  large  apartments  on 
each  side  of  the  vestibule  appear,  from  the  ample  open- 
ings in  front  of  them,  to  have  been  shops ;  but  they  com* 
municate  with  the  corridor,  which  is  not  usual,  except 
where  the  shops  were  occupied  by  the  master  of  the  house. 
It  has  been  supposed,  from  the  number  of  valuable  artidei 
found  here,  that  the  occupier  was  a  jeweller  or  goldsmith ; 
and  the  arrangement  of  these  shops  gives  some  countenance 
to  this  opinion,  l^or  \a  \)k\cte  wk>j  %\3khv^  ^Nv4ftx«a  to 
support  the  belief  that\tV>e\oTi%e^\»i^V^\^««««s«^^ 
the  mosaic  repreaeuting  t3;ie  e^atnWuo^o^  Tsai.^^.^sA.'^ 


*^  V.    o    o 


picture  of  a  poet  readlnc!:,  there  is  nothiDg  in  the  heuse 
particularly  connected  either  with  tragedy  or  poetry. 

The  vestibule  is  about  sii  leet  wide,  and  nearly  thirty 
lone :  a  curtain  or  door  was  probably  placed  at  the  entrance 
oftDeatrium,  which  U  about  twent}^-eigbt  feet  by  twenty. 
It  is  provided  at  usual  with  impluvium  and  puteal.  The 
floor  IS  paved  with  while  tessarte,  spotted  with  black,  and 
round  the  impluvium  there  is  a  well-executed  interlaced 
pattern,  also  in  tdack.  The  walls  are  richly  ornamented 
with  peintit>j&  We  have  inserted  {iguT«ft  m  ^^  '^I'ltt 
ritb  a  view  ofibowiag  their  distribution 
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1.  Marriage  of  Feleos  and  Thetis,     4.  Battle  of  Amwnnfc 
otherwise  called  the  intenriew     5.  Fkll  oi  leaxus. 
of  Thetis  and  Jupiter.  6.  Veiiiia  Aiuidyonmie. 

2.  Parting  of  Achilles  and  Briseia.      7.  Saerifloe  of  Iphigenfau 
S.  Painting,  much  decayed,  sap-      8.  Leda  and  Tyndueia. 

posed   to  represent  the  de-     9.  TbmeuM  ana  Aiiadno. 
parture  of  Chryseis.  10.  Oi^« 

The  subject  of  the  first  picture  is  at  best  doabdvl.  It 
consists  of  three  principal  figures :  a  man  of  middle  in 
seated,  who  is  in  tne  act  of  taking  the  left  arm  of  a  femiM, 
who  seems  to  extend  it  reluctanuy,  with  an  ezpresnoo  bf 
no  means  good-tempered.  A  winged  figure,  wnich  stvias 
behind  her,  seems  to  urge  her  on,  and  to  induce  her  to 
present  the  right  hand.  At  Peleus*  feet  are  three  chil- 
dren,  which  may  be,  it  is  said,  the  ofispring  of  a  ibrmer 
marriage  to  Antig(me.  These  children,  however,  if  sadi 
they  are,  are  men  in  miniature,  though,  judging  by  their 
size,  they  should  be  little  better  than  iniants.  A  cunilff 
fault  is  found  by  critics  in  the  celebrated  gproup  of  LaocooB. 
The  countenance  of  the  goddess  is,  as  we  have  said,  by  no 
means  amiable.  Some  perceive  in  this  the  reluctance  vith 
which  she  consented  to  a  mortal  alliance,  especially  to  • 
widower  with  three  children :  others  have  imagined  tint 
the  picture  represents  the  return  of  Helen  to  MeneliiBt 
when  the  lady  certainly  had  good  cause  to  look  rather 
sulky :  others  believe  it  to  represent  the  moment  wImo 
Thetis  complains  to  Jupiter  of  the  injustice  done  to 
Achilles.  In  neither  of  the  two  latter  interpretations 
are  the  children  and  the  winged  figure  accounted  for; 
and  of  three  unsatisfactory  solutions,  the  first  appears  the 
best,  especially  as  a  pillar  in  the  back-ground  supports  in- 
struments of  music,  which  seem  more  in  character  with  a 
wedding  than  with  either  of  the  other  two  occasions.  The 
story  is  well  known.  Jupiter  was  enamoured  of  Thetift 
but  was  prevented  from  prosecuting  his  suit  by  an  oracle 
which  declared  that  she  would  bear  a  son  who  would  proTe 
greater  than  his  father.  In  consequence  of  this  it  was 
determined  to  marry  her  to  a  mortal ;  and  Peleus  was 
the  person  fixed  upon.  The  heads  and  drapery  are  buA 
to  be  fine ;  but  as  a  wVvoXe,  x\\fe  v^<A>m^\%  W  'wstSssMse  in 
beauty  to  that  which  we  Vvov^  n^^^.  ^o  ^^acr^wi^,  ^^^s^ 
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-^presents  Achilles  deliTering  BriseU  to  the  heralds  who 
irere  toconductbertoAgamemiion.  Rather  than  attempt 
\o  describe,  at  second-hand,  this,  perhaps  the  most  beau- 
iful  specimen  of  ancient  painting  wo  ich  has  been  pr«8erved 
o  modern  times,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  Sir  W,  Cell's 
lescripCion,  from  whom  indeed  neartj  the  whole  of  the 
nibrraaiion  contained  in  thb  chapter  is  drawn.  Theuze 
if  the  painting  is  four  feet  wide  by  four  feet  two  inches 
>igh. 


"  The  scene  seems  to  take  place  in  the  tent  of  A.cMUet^ 
vho  sits  in  the  centre,     Patroclus,  with  Vvia  btstV  lo-jiMi* 
la  spectator,  and  with  a  skin  of  deeper  Ted,\ea,4a  Sn'tTOHi 
e  left  the  lovely  BriseiH,  arrayed  in  a  \on^  a.ui  fttiKwa* 
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veil  of  apple  gntn*  Her  fMO  fa  bentfM.  nd|  Ml  H 
dwell  upon  the  archnen  of  Iter  e^y  itfa  erint  llNtAi 
ToluptuouB  poatiog  of  her  nibjr  lip  wn  hBigBied  fev  Ifa 
pwnter  aa  one  of  her  mort  bewitching  itributea.  Anffla 

E resents  the  fidr  one  to  the  heralda  on  Ida  rfakt;  mt 
is  attitude,  his  manly  beantjr,  and  the  BMgidMBt^ 
pression  of  hia  countenance  are  iniodtaUe. 

<<The  tent  seems  to  be  divided  bj  a  drapenriM 
breast-high,  and  of  a  sort  of  darlL  Uuiah  men,  &e  ifa 
tent  itself.  Behind  this  stand  sereral  wamon,  the  goUn 
shield  of  one  of  whom,  whether  intentionally  or  not  ontk 
part  of  the  punter,  forms  a  aort  of  gloiy  nmnd  the  hedl 
of  the  principal  hero. 

<*  It  is  prooably  the  copy  of  one  of  tiie  moat  oekbntBi 
pictures  of  antiquity. 

"  When  first  discovered^  the  oolonm  wen  freih,  inl 
the  flesh  particukurly  had  the  transparancj-  of  TWaB.  h 
suffered  much  and  unavmdaUy  during  the  ezeamlion,iBi 
something  from  the  means  taken  to  proaer¥e  it,  whea  i 
committee  of  persons  qualified  to  judge  liad  dedded  ttat 
the  wall  on  wnich  it  was  punted  waa  not  in  a  stute  to 
admit  of  its  removal  with  safety.  At  length,  after  sn 
exi)osure  of  more  than  two  years,  it  was  thought  better  to 
attempt  to  transport  it  to  the  Studii  at  Naplea,  than  to 
suffer  it  entirely  to  disappear  from  the  wall.  It  was  se^ 
cordingly  removed  with  success  in  the  summer  of  theyeir 
1826,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  remains  of  it  may  exist 
for  posterity. 

**  The  painter  has  chosen  the  moment  when  the  heralds 
Talthybiusand  Eurybates  are  put  in  possession  of  Briseis, 
to  escort  her  to  the  tent  of  Agamemnon,  aa  described 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,*  and  thus  translated  hj 
Pope : — 

'  Patrocloi  now  the  unwilling  beauty  brought ; 
She,  in  soft  roitow  and  in  pensive  thought, 
PMKd  rilent,  aa  the  heralds  held  her  hamd. 
And  oft  looked  back,  slow  moving  o'er  the  sand.' 

"  The  head  of  AcV\\\\^  \*  «o  ^vC\  ^A  ^T«i  ^«A  v»aMalioQ^ 
that  an  attempt  baa  bcexv  maA©  xo\\jX3kA>m»%.«^--    -- 


of  it.    Though  a  reo-iimile,  i 
transparent  paper  from  the  original  a 


being  traced  with 
I  make  it  to,  it  gives 


exasgerated,  which  the  skill  of 


the  ortjst  and  the  colounnp;  of  the  onginal  toncealed. 
One  ot  the  eye'  in  particular  is  larger  than  the  other, 
and  there  may  be  other  defects  which  totally  disappear 
when  obseried  with  the  entire  painting  leaving  the  im- 
pressionofthefinestjouthhil  htadineiistcnce  t  !'«"'- 
clus  stands  by  Achilles,  his  face  half  turtvedwUveav*^^^ 
^•nLbir^  toel,  eng™»»d  in  the  «««4  Krt»  ot  «*  "«'i^4« 
t  Otll,  tcond  wlar,  rol.  i,  p.  IsS-l  ;  vol,  li.  p.  WS- 
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with  a  lowering  expreinon,  m  if  he  aymptttlund  it  Ik 
injury  done  to  his  niend,  and  wuted  bat  ois  ngnal  ton- 
sent  It,  while  groups  of  Myrmidons  in  the  baa-graaA 
seem  to  share  in  his  feelings. 

Corresponding  with  this,  on  the  left  of  the  door  of  Am 
cubiculum,  is  another  picture,  whicsh  unibilmiatelT  is  « 
much  defaced  that  the  very  sab ject  remaina  doobtfbf.  The 
subject  of  Briseis,  however,  naturally  auggeated  for  itiooa- 
panion  the  restoration  of  Chryseia,  with  whidi  the  nnam 
of  the  picture  agree  tolerably  well ;  though  ihcy  hare  aki 
been  taken  to  represent  Andromache  wiui  the  young  At 
tyanaz  going  into  slavery  after  the  capture  of  Troy.  Al 
that  can  be  made  out  is  a  female  in  lon^  robet,  nndvi 
blue  sky,  whose  hands  are  kissed  by  children,  while  ■ 
elderly  person  looks  on  from  the  right ;  and  on  thekft 
under  a  red  portal,  an  armed  man  with  helmet  and  phM 
is  seen  behind  the  principal  figure.  The  chief  penoB^e 
seems  to  be  stepping  on  Doard  a  galley. 

To  the  left  of  this  picture  is  the  ala,  or  wing,  of  wUek 
in  this  house  there  is  but  one.  It  preaenti  wnt^iwg  r^ 
markable.  O  pposite  to  the  picture  of  Achillea  and  BnM 
is  a  sea-piece,  now  almost  undistinguishable,  though  atibit 
it  might  be  recognized  as  commemorating  the  fallof  Icmi. 
A  winged  sea-god  on  a  dolphin  seems  to  be  asastinff  tlw 
unfortunate  adventurer.  The  other  picture  in  this  atnoo, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance,  is  a  Venus,  at  whose  feet 
a  dove  is  lying  with  a  myrtle-branch  in  her  beak.  Tbe  I 
figure  resembles  in  attitude  the  Medicean  Venus,  and  the 
colouring  is  complimented  by  being  compared  to  that  of 
Titian.  Still  to  the  left  of  this  is  a  small  chamber  painted 
yellow,  with  black  pilasters,  in  which  there  was  a  staircue 
which  led  to  the  upper  floor.  During  the  excavations,  the 
fragments  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  containing  a  head  of 
Bacchus  which  had  fallen  from  above,  were  found ;  to- 
gether with  a  considerable  number  and  variety  of  female 
ornaments.  Among  these  were  two  gold  necklaces;  s 
twisted  gold  cord ;  four  bracelets,  formed  into  serpents 
with  many  convolutions,  one  weighing  seven  ounces ;  four 
ear-rings,  each  of  two  peatVa,  «v3t^^TA^^^\\.^«cefrom 
a  balance  :  and  a  ring  oi  ony^,  yj\\\v«.^^^V>B.\x^W^^^ 
graved  on  it.    These  ie>Ne\s  &^me^  ^.^'^^''^  ^^^\i5i« 
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the  upper  story,  and  lay  not  more  than  ^re  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Fragments  of  skeletons  were  found  on 
the  same  spot ;  which  bore  marks  of  having  been  pre- 
viously searched,  though  without  finding  the  valuables 
which  probably  were  known  to  be  contained  about  this 
place.  In  other  parts  of  the  house  a  number  of  coins  and 
various  articles  in  bronze,  iron,  and  earthenware  were 
found :  among  them  hatchets,  a  hammer,  kitchen  uten- 
sils, two  heels  for  boots,  with  holes  for  nuls,  lamps, 
bottles,  &c. 

The  paintings  of  one  side  of  the  central  chamber  on 
this  side  of  the  atrium  are  also  remarkable.  It  is  divided 
into  rectangular  compartments  by  three  perpendicular  and 
three  horizontal  lines.  Upon  a  basement  stand  columns 
supporting  an  entablature,  on  each  side  of  which  are  re- 

S resented  in  perspective  other  columns,  forming  galleries, 
ecorated  with  festoons,  vases,  and  griffins ;  at  the  base 
of  the  larger  columns  is  a  balustrade,  which  species  of 
ornament  appears  so  frequently  in  these  architectural 
paintings,  that  we  are  led  to  conclude  it  was  in  common 
use  as  a  protection  to  the  terraces  which  surmounted  the 
Pompeian  houses.  In  the  centre  is  a  painting  of  Fhrixus 
and  Helle ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  columns  are  Cupids, 
carrying  different  articles  of  female  dress.  Above  the 
whole  is  a  broad  frieze,  upon  which  is  represented,  on  a 
white  ground,  the  combat  between  the  Greeks  and  Ama- 
zons. Some  of  the  female  warriors  are  in  chariots,  some 
on  horses ;  and  they  are  armed  with  bows  as  well  as  with 
their  usual  shields  and  battle-axes.  They  are  clothed  in 
olue,  green,  and  purple  draperies,  and  are  represented  in 
violent  action,  often  pursuing  the  Greeks,  at  times  falling 
before  them.  The  men  are  distinguished  by  wearing 
helmets,  while  the  women  have  the  head  bare.  These 
figures  ara  more  remarkable  for  their  spirited  composition 
than  for  accuracy  of  drawing,  nor  can  they  be  esteemed 
equal,  in  respect  of  finish,  to  several  of  the  paintings  found 
in  this  house.  One  figure  of  a  wounded  Amazon,  whose 
horse  is  falling,  and  who  yet  retains  bet  ae«A,,\^xs\coJC\wifc\ 
as  a  masterpiece  of  attitude.  In  t\v\s  c\v^tc^««  ^^x^  \^ 
^12/  P^^"^^"ff  of  Europa  and  the  "B\i\V.  . 

*Ve  now  come  to  the  tablinum.    TY\^  xao^X.  xotv«x>ic. 
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able  thing  in  it  is  the  mosaic  representing  the  distribu* 
tion  of  masks  to  a  chorus,  which  has  been  figured,  and 
described    so  fully  in  pp.  222-224,  that  we  will  onlj 
stop  to  add,  that  the  ground  is  black,  and  the  figures  of 
the  natural  colour.    The  dresses  are  mostly  white ;  but 
the  robe  of  the  flute-player  is  bordered  with  purple ; 
her  garland,  flutes,  and  moudi-band  (oemwtrtmy,  with 
most  of  the  ornaments,  are  gold-coloured.    It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  masks  are  all  coloured  in  imitation  of 
life,  and  with  different  complexions  and  hair,  according 
to  the  age  and  character  to  be  represented.    The  lips 
In  all  are  of  a  bright  red.    This  room  also  contains  the 
picture  of  a  poet  reading,  which  has  been  chiefly  iiistru* 
mental  in  procuring  for  the  house  the  name  which  it 
Qow  bears.    In  the  fore-ground  is  a  male  figure,  reading 
from  a  roll  to  two  others,  one  male,  the  other  female, 
all  seated.    In  the  back-ground,  leaning  on  a  sort  of 
partition  which  separates  them  from  the  others,  are 
Apollo  and  a  female  figure,  supposed  to  be  a  Muse,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  painting,  a  woman  and  old  man. 
The  skin  of  the  reader  is  considerably  darker  than  that 
of  the  others,  which  has  made  some  persons  suppose  that 
he  was  a  slave,  and  that  it  represents  Flautus  ;  or  some 
of  the  Athenians  taken  prisoners  at  Syracuse,  who  are 
reported  by  Thucydides  to  have  softened  the  hardships 
of  their  fate  in  consequence  of  the  delight  which  their 
masters   took   in    hearing  them  repeat    the   verses  of 
Euripides.     Others  think  that  it  is  the  celebrated  scene 
whicn  occurred  when  Virgil  was  reciting  the  ^neid  to 
Augustus  and   Octavia,  when  he  came  to  the  elegiac 
passage  upon  the  death  of  Marcellus :    but  the  very 
scanty  drapery  of  both  the  male  figures  rather  militates 
against  this  conclusion.     The  walls  are  adorned  with  a 
variety  of  fantastical   ornaments,  such  as   pillars  with 
human  heads  for  capitals,  sustaining  capricious  entab- 
latures, swans,  goats,  lions,  &c.,  among  which  we  may 
particularly  mention  a  border  of  harpies  in  the  form  in 
which  they  are  usually  given,  as  this  is  said  to  be^^Vv^^f^ 
the  onJjr  ancient  authority  for  the  torm  oi  VKoae  \^vci%^ 
fet  found. 
The   peristyle    consists    of    seven    BoTie   c^wwvx\&i 


eoHoslng  a  srnall  court,  probably  planted  with  Bamwn, 
which  »Und  upon  a  sort  of  podium,  punted  red,  aa  well 
as  the  lower  part  of  the  pillars.  A  tortoise  was  kept  in 
the  garden,  aa  we  may  infer  from  the  ehell  of  tlM  animal 
being  found  on  the  spot.  The  further  wall  is  punted 
blue,  lo  imitate  the  »ky,  while  below  it  the  tops  of  tree* 
are  visible  over  a  parapet,  forming  another  speomBi  of 
that  sort  of  painting,  known  by  the  name  of  optra 
lopiaria,  which  we  have  deaci^bed  in  speaking  of  the 
bouse  of  ActEeon.  At  the  left  angle  of  tbo  oiloimade 
is  a  small  tedicula,  or  shrine,  in  which  probably  stood 
a  statue  found  near  the  spot,  representing  a  bun  caxr^ef 
flowers  atid  fruits.  A  railing  ran  tietween  the  pillara  tat 
p  e  en  wan  on  ntrua  on  upon  the  flowers  as  Uie  holes 
made   fo      t«  recep  on   itili    show      Several   frogs    n 
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meotts  were  found  hero,  which  served  u  apoab  to 
le  roof  of  the  portico.  On  thii  tide  the  tablinnm  «u 
ddcatl]' dosed  with  doon  orahuttera,  of  the  kind  called 
iltASet,  in  many  computments :  to  the  ■triiun  it  was 
-obabl;  closed  onl;  hj  cnrtaini,  at  leaat  no  aignt  of  the 
datence  of  abnttera  on  that  eide  are  to  be  seen. 
On  the  left  aide  of  the  periatjie  are  twofmall  clumbers, 
M  of  which  it  called  the  hbrarj,  lrom~  a  painting  of 
adkt  vxd  implementa  of  writing  :  the  other  eontaini 
ro  incturet,  one  of  Venni  and  Ouind  fishing,  the  other 
r  Ariadne.  Both  of  these  are  graeefnt,  and  well 
Eecnted.    At  the  end  of  the  Hght  branch  of  the 
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colonnade  is  the  fltcrifioe  of  Iphigenku     The 
is  taken  at  which  Chaleas  is  about  to  strike  flie 
blow.    Iphigenia.  borne  in  the  mnm  of  tive  acBi  Ir 
appealing  to  her  wther,  who  stands  m  the  fteat  tf  '  te 
picture,  turned  away  from  her,  with  hk  Iwiid  vdM; 
which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  tiie  neeiviiA'Vnr 
of  treating  the  subjcK^  ever  after  the  irst  psinte^  nema 
so  much  applause  for  thus  eseapiag  tne  micesrityrf 
expressing  passicms  which  his  art  was  enaUe  to  portnj; 
The  figure  of  the  muden  is  beantifbl,  but  bjr  a  r' 
oversight  she  has  no  legs,  or  If  riie  has,  fhej.  eve  . 
behind  one  of  her  supporters  in  a  way  wfaodi  it 
very  easy  to  understand.    The  draperiee  ere  lor- tte 
most  part  shades  of  blue  and  mirple,  and  tibe  eflbet  sf 
the  whole  picture  is  too  red,    AboYO,  Diena  eppent  k 
the  clouds,  with  the  hind  which  was  to  npply  Iphigflek% 
p1|u:e  as  a  victira.    To  the  left  is  seen  a  gekteii  atetna,  sf 
the  goddess,  bearing  a  lighted  torch  in  eedk  iiend|  ud 
with  two  dogs  at  her  feet 

At  the  side  of  this  picture  we  enter  a  roott  mm 
twenty  feet  square,  and  of  considerable  height.  It  is 
called  the  Triclinium,  or  the  Chamber  of  Xiedn,  fnm  a 
painting  which  occupies  the  centre  of  one  of  the  mils. 
It  is  painted  with  the  brightest  shades  of  red  andyellowi 
in  the  fantastic  architectural  style  of  which  we  have  to 
often  spoken.  In  these  we  have  a  view  of  the  roof  and 
impluvmm  of  an  atrium,  which,  if  there  were  any  dosdit 
as  to  the  internal  appearance  of  that  member  of  tiie 
building,  would  be  sufficient  to  remove  it.  It  is  deooraledf 
as  we  have  described,  in  various  instances,  with  onn- 
nicntal  antefixcs.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  is  decorated 
with  garlands,  sea-horses,  and  other  ornaments,  on  UadL 
panels.  We  give  an  outline  of  the  painting,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  chamber.  This  is  considered  to  he 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  ancient  art 
not  only  for  elegance  of  design,  but  for  diastity  and 
harmony  of  colouring.  The  mythological  fable  of  die 
birth  of  Castor  and  PoWux,  «iiA  ^^\ca^i&  eo  well  known 
that  it  need  not   be  repeated.    l^ftAa.  >tts\\%  Yrr  *^ess«fe 


who  looks  at  them  with  a  pleased  expressioa.  It  ia  re- 
marknbte,  if  the  fact  be  correctly  stated,  as  an  instance 
of  the  change  whidi  takes  place  in  the  colours  of  these 
pictures,  after  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  air,  that 
KD  artist  who  copied  this  painting  a  few  days  after  it* 
disco  erf  states  that  the  drapery  of  the  princess  was 
green  1  ned  vi  th  blue  and  the  robe  ofTyndareuB  black, 
1  ned  w  th  green  Yet  about  a  month  afterwards  the 
1-obe  of  Leda  was  red  and  that  of  Tyndareus  purple, 
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and  so  they  have  remained  to  the  present  day.  Reds 
usually  change  to  black.  The  landscape  in  the  back- 
ground is  much  faded. 

The  other  two  numbers  in  this  room  refer  to  pictures, 
one  of  which  contains  a  beautiful  Cupid,  leaning  on  the 
knees  of  Venus,  to  whom  Adonis  seems  to  be  addressing 
himself;  the  other  is  the  constantly  recurring  Ariadne, 
the  most  favourite,  except  perhaps  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  of  all  subjects.  It  represents  her  sleeping 
on  a  mattress  ;  her  head  surrounded  by  an  azure  glory 
(the  usual  colour),  while  Theseus,  who  has  just  quitted 
her,  is  in  the  act  of  stepping  on  board  his  galley,  in 
defiance  of  distance  and  perspective.  Above,  Minerva 
appears  in  the  air,  and  seems  to  direct  him.  Both  of 
these  pain  tines  are  much  defaced,  so  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  judge  of  tneir  merit :  but  the  composition  of  the  last 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 

On  the  plinth  is  painted  a  combat  between  two  Cen- 
taurs and  a  lion.  The  fierce  animal  is  about  to  spring 
upon  one  of  them,  who  seems  to  call  to  his  companion  for 
help;  and  the  latter,  bearing  a  lance  in  his  hand,  turns 
to  defend  him.  The  truth  with  which  the  lion  is  painted 
is  remarkable ;  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  frequent  op- 
portunities which  painters  had  of  observing  wild  animals 
in  the  sports  of  the  amphitheatre. 

This  chamber  is  prettily  paved  in  mosaic,  and  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  lighted  by  a  row  of  small  windows 
elevated  above  the  roof  of  the  peristyle.  Even  in  its 
present  state  it  is  suflBciently  lofty. 

The  following  plate,  which  represents  the  interior  of 
this  house  restored,  is  one  of  those  which  we  are  permitted 
to  extract  from  the  second  series  of  *  Fompeiana.'     Very 
little  of  this  restoration  is  the  work  of  fancy,  owing  to 
the  perfect  state  in  which  the  building  was  found.     The 
roof  has  been  added,  together  with  the  uppermost  part  of 
the  walls ;  the  ornaments  are  given,  either  from  indica- 
tions which  remain,  or  are  copied  from  similar  situations 
in  different  houses.     The  view  comprehends  \kv^  ^Nxvmsv^ 
tabYinum,  and  peristyle,  being  bounded  \iy  VVva  ^vciVft^ 
wall  above  described.     On  the  pier  on  lYve  T\^V\Otv««\^*^ 
tAe  picture  of  Chryseia.      Probably  Ibe  ei\\.xM\ee  \.o  ^^^ 
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tablinum  was  closed,  either  by  curtains  or  by  folding 
doors :  but  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  exact  nature  of  the 
partition  j  the  restorer  has  judged  it  better  to  omit  it  alto- 
gether. This  view  therefore  may  be  depended  upon  for 
conveying  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  one  of  the  most 
elegant  houses,  upon  a  small  scale,  contained  in  Pompeii. 
The  total  want  of  privacy  is  repugnant  to  our  notions  of 
comfort ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  there  is  an  air 
of  splendour  in  the  extensive  and  richly  decorated  suite 
of  rooms,  which  is  scarcely  equalled  in  modem  houses  of 
a  similar  class. 

Between  the  house  of  the  poet  and  the  triumphal  arch 

.  are  several  rooms  which  bear  the  appearance  of  having 
been  used  as  places  of  refreshment  for  those  who  fre- 
quented the  baths.  In  one  of  these  was  discovered  a 
skeleton  under  a  stone  staircase.  He  had  with  him  a 
treasure  of  considerable  value,  consisting  of  rings  and  ear- 
rings of  gold,  together  with  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
coins  of  brass  and  silver.  Somewhere  in  this  neighbour- 
hood there  were  found,  in  1826,  vases  with  olives  still 
swimming  in  oil.  The  fruit  retained  its  flavour,  and  the 
oil  burnt  well. 

In  Herculaneum  also  olives  have  been  found  in  a  vessel, 
the  upper  part  of  which  was  full  of  volcanic  ashes ;  the 
lower  containing  the  olives  imbedded  in  a  sediment  of  the 
consistence  of  butter.  In  form  and  size  they  resemble 
Spanish  olives.  Some  of  them  still  retain  the  stalk. 
The  stones  are  shorter  and  thicker  than  in  the  varieties 
now  cultivated  ;  and  the  longitudinal  channelling  is  more 
determined.  Their  colour  is  black,  mixed  with  small 
particles  of  green,  which  are  recognised  by  a  strong 
magnifier  to  belong  to.  the  lichens  which  are  generally 
produced  on  organic  substances  during  putrefaction. 
These  were  not  apparent  when  first  discovered  ;  but  the 
action  of  the  air  in  a  very  few  hours  produced  an  alteration 
on  their  surface.  They  are  still  soft,  and  have  a  strong 
rancid  odour  and  a  greasy  taste,  which  leaves  a  pricking 
and  astringent  sensation  on  the  tongue :  and  they  are  so 
light  as  to  swim  in  water,  which  is  aiw^iYk  o^  «i\i^^  ^\n^. 
On   the  opposite   side    of   the   street,   e\o?>^   ^»  ^^ 

triumphal  arch,  is  a  house  known  by  tV\e  \moM"axvsc«v^^o\ 
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Ceres,  of  the  Bacchante,  of  Zephyrus  and  Flora.  The 
latter  name  was  derived  from  a  large  picture  containing  a 
number  of  figures,  which  is  call^  the  marriage  of 
Zephyrus  and  Flora,  the  dream  of  Rhea,  and  several 
other  names.  It  represents  a  winged  figure,  conducted 
hy  cupids  or  genii,  approaching  a  female  sleeping  on  the 
ground.  Several  other  allegorical  figures  are  introduced. 
The  composition  and  drawing  are  not  good,  and  hardly 
merit  a  mor^  particular  descnption.  1  he  atrium  is  suf- 
ficiently preserved  to  show  that  this  dwelling  was  at  least 
two  stones  high.  Indeed  the  walls  are  among  the 
loftiest  in  Pompeii,  and  are  decorated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  room  the  appearance  of  being  two  stories  in 
height  The  general  effect  of  this  atrium  is  very  unlike 
that  of  other  houses  in  the  town.  It  is  represented 
in  the  next  page,  and  is  copied  from  'the  second 
series  of  *  Pomiieiana.'  In  one  of  the  rooms  were 
found  the  remains  of  wheels,  of  exactly  the  same  con- 
atraction  as- those  now  in  use.  In  the  front  of  the  view, 
which  is  taken  looking  towards  the  vestibule,  is  a  slab  of 
marble,  covering  the  mouth  of  a  cistern.  In  this  atrium 
several  beautiful  paintings  have  been  found.  Among 
them  is  a  figure  of  Jupiter,  in  a  contemplative  attitude,  the 
eagle  at  his  feet,  and  his  golden  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
(See  p.  455.)  His  head  is  surrounded  with  the  nimbus, 
or  glory.  The  throne  and  footstool  are  gold,  ornamented 
with  precious  stones ;  the  former  is  partly  covered  by 
the  green  cloth.  The  god*s  mantle  is  violet-coloured, 
lined  with  azure. 

The  street  of  the  Thermae,  as  it  is  called,  in  which  the 
entrance  to  the  house  of  Ceres  is  situated,  appears  to  run 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  gate  of  Nola.  It  is  much  worn 
by  carriages,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  scene  of  con- 
siderable traffic.  I  he  direction  appears  to  coincide 
exactly  with  that  of  the  street  partly  excavated  at  the 
gate  of  Nola,  but  abandoned. 

Returning  to  the  island,  we  find  the  whole  of  it,  north- 
ward of  the  poet's  house,  occupied  ftval  b^  \}cvfc  \\5^ci«sRa.^ 
tAen  by  the  houses  oi'  the  Great  and  \iv\>\^  '^oww\ssx»&« 
Of  these  two  houses,  the  first  is  o?  cot\i\deTiJc\fe  iviA  ^w* 
pretensioDs;  butpartof  itsareaisoccu^icdb^  ^«caa^^^^ 
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rate  habitation,  which  communicates  with,  and  appeal  to 
belong  to,  the  fullonica.  A  handsome  entrance  in  the 
street  of  Mercuries  leads  into  a  spacious  atrium  of  fiftj 
feet  by  forty,  with  the  usual  distribution  of  ake  and  tak^ 
iinum.  The  peristyle  contains  only  three  columns  of  t 
debased  Corinthian  order ;  bat  to  make  amends,  it  hn 
tliat  which  gave  its  name  to  the  house,  and  the  disoovay 
of  which  excited  an  unusual  sensation  at  Naples ;  a  Ion* 
tain  of  much  more  magnitude,  and  attempt  at  deoondoa, 
than  any  other  which  had  been  discoTered.  Not  that  it 
possesses  any  Rreat  beauty,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  anneisd 
view,  in  which  it  forms  the  principal  feature.  It  vai 
novel,  however,  and  is  indeea  almost  unique,  the  only 
thing  resembling  it  being  in  the  adjoining  house:  and  ia 
addition  to  this,  the  materials  are  curious;  the  whola 
being  incrusted  with  a  sort  of  mosaic,  consisting  of  Titri- 
tied  tessarsB  of  difierent  colours,  in  which  Uue  predoi^ 
nates.  The  grand  divisions  of  the  patterns  and  the  borden 
are  formed  by  real  shelb,  which  remain  periect  and  un- 
changed. Almost  all  the  ornaments  bear  some  reference 
to  water;  consisting  principally  of  aquatic  plants  and 
birds.  On  each  side  of  the  alcove  is  a  marble  mask,  hol- 
lowed out,  and  intended,  it  is  conjectured,  to  receive 
lights,  which  at  night  would  have  a  whimsical  and  rather 
ghastly  effect.  The  water  trickled  down  a  little  flight 
of  steps  into  a  sort  of  raised  piscina,  in  the  front  of  which 
IS  a  round  column,  pierced  for  a  pipe,  and  probably  in- 
tended for  a  jet  d'eau.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
general  negligence  of  arrangement,  that  in  this  house, 
which  was  evidently  one  of  considerable  pretensions, 
nothing  is  symmetrical.  The  pillars  of  the  peristyle  are 
not  equidistant  from  their  antee;  and  the  fountain  is 
opposite  neither  to  an  intercolumniation,  nor  to  the 
centre  of  the  opening  of  the  tablinum. 

The  high  wall  behind  the  alcove  has  lost  the  paint- 
ings   observable  in  our  engraving,   which    is     copied 
from   the  second  series  of  *  Pompeiana.'     The  plaster 
fell  soon  after  Sir  W .  Gftll  had  taken  his  view.     They 
presented    another  specAmeiv  ^^   >^ifc  cypu&   tQn|^aer\>nA.. 
in    the   panels  are  birds  kWYvcv^  t^\AaV^>  ^^"»  \«w5.\s^ 
with  considerable  spirits  and  >oe\o^  vV^^  ^^  \««^^ 
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a  variety  of  garden  railings.  An  upper  line  of  pictures, 
one  of  which  represents  a  boar-hunt,  forms  a  sort  of  frieze. 
The  house  of  the  smaller  fountain  is  in  no  respect 
inferior,  in  point  of  interest,  to  that  which  we  have 
just  described.  The  impluvium  has  two  mouths  for 
cisterns,  one  of  which  communicated  by  means  of 
leaden  pipes,  still  visible,  with  the  fountain  in  the 
peristyle.  Between  the  atrium  and  tablinum  is  a  step, 
faced  with  a  pretty  sculpture  of  leaves  and  flowers,  in 
the  latter  apartment  there  is  a  painting  of  Cupid  milking 
a  goat,  remarkable  for  the  lively  expression  of  the 
figures.  The  ala  and  other  apartments  offer  nothing 
remarkable  till  we  reach  the  little  peristyle,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  broad  colonnade  of  only  four  columns. 
Here  again  we  find  a  fountain,  very  like  that  which  we 
have  above  described,  both  in  design  and  material.  It  pre- 
sents the  same  sort  of  alcove,  surmounted  by  a  pediment, 
the  height  of  which  is  seven  feet  seven  inches,  and  the 
breadth  seven  feet.  The  face  projects  five  feet  from  the 
wall.  In  front  of  it  there  was  a  little  sedent  bronze  fisher- 
man, now  in  the  museum  at  Naples,  which  seems,  by  the 
position  of  the  hand,  to  have  been  meant  to  hold  a  rod, 
as  if  fishing  in  the  piscina,  which  had  in  the  centre 
a  little  column  bearing  a  bird  which  spouted  water ; 
but  whether  the  said  bird  was  a  dove  or  a  goose  is  a 


Cupid  milking  a  Goat. 


maltcr  on   wbich  authorities  disa^ee,     On   the  rigbi 
side   WHS   a  coryatis,   and   a  sleeping    fisherman,   both 
in   marble  ;  but  these  bave  been  removed.      It  should      ' 
seem  tiiat  tbere  was  a  mask  in  the  centre  of  the  alcove      ' 
wbieb  epouted  water.     Besides  the  leaden   pipes,  which 
communicated  with  the  cistern  of  the  atrium,   the  brass 
cocks  still  remain,  by  which  the  water  could  be  turned 
on  and  off  at  pleasure,  as  in  modern  fountains.       On  tbc 
Ha/is  of  [hia  court  there  art  \\wce  \ondfKMjes,  differing 
in     cJruracter    from   anjlXiSng  ■j'A   ^ovmi   m  '^ii-vm^. 
We  give  one  of  them  a»  a  Keecimi.-.i  -  >\^«^«l^^ 
fti-m-LuM,  with  dom«rt.WM>™«S»-  'm-  **>*to.,>»"l»* 


BgainBt  Ifae  wall,  it  the  yoke  for  oxen.  At  the  bottom  ii 
a  group  of  figure*,  one  of  whom  •eem*  to  hiva  juit 
brought  in  a  naked  infant:  it  i«  coDJectut«d  that  the 
discoverf  and  adoption  of  <£dipiu  b;  the  abepheid  ot 
Po!vbiii«,  or  some  limilar  event,  ii  here  dejected.  Om 
c^  the  other  pictures  repiesenta  a  »eB-pMt,  with  iti  mi^, 
tMMts,  villas,  and  otbef  buildloga.  It  ia  to  be  obicnM 
that  the  mole  la  built  uponarches:  «  method  of  con(tni»- 
tioD  often  represented  upon  ancient  medala,  and  in- 
teoded  to  preTeot  the  accamulatioa  of  mud,  hj  leavii^ 
aperture*  for  the  current  to  scour  out  the  intenor.  It  wh 
toaitA  that  by  auspoiding  flood-gatei  vertioillT  fttm 
the  {Hera,  the  agilation  of  the  WKTet  wai  cMcked 
enough  to  secure  Teauli  ridinf^  in  the  interior.  Tba 
horiiOD  is  Tery  high  in  the  picture,  ■•  is  ntual ;  and 
the  blue  of  the  sen  and  sky  are  nearly  the  nune.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  may  be  ■  Tiew  of  tome  {dtoe 
on  thecoact. 

Two  tootat,  one  called    a  triclinium,  the  other  an 
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ezedn,orlianimroMBpia7|«f«BMottg]nrt&BA.   Ite 
fwmer  is  pdntod  ia  IndtiUoB  of  Mck-woik;  lHwkttv 
oontams  pietorai  of  gtoM  aad  hiirtiag.    Avooii  4m 
peristyle  and  alrium  tfae  a—l  iTlut—ail  w  slecpiiig^wi 
M  obserfaUe.    This  Iwase  iiM    two  muw  iMBi,  aiA 
therefore  auHt  hafe  had  ampper floor ;  «nd  itisnte 
remariLable  that  it  possesMS  a  tMinl  entvuioeiy  wUdim 
access  to  the  penstfle  and  prifate  apailmmli  wittsik 
passing  thnmgh  the  atriom.    At  the  comer  ^tUahoan^ 
in  the  Street  of  Merenriea,  ia  tiw  ihuatain  of  Manaity, 
on  which    tiie   head  and  oadneona  of  the  god  m 
mdelj  scidptiired.    On  an  oj^poaite  waD  la  panntod  t 
figure  of  tbe  sune  fcnsfiah  dertf  nawain^  awaj  wUh  t 
stolen  porw.    About  this  spot  fiVe  aVoletoaa  ataofaaai) 
with  yarioos  coins,  bracelets,  and  linga  aboot  tibeai. 


CHAPTEIl  XVin. 

HOUSES  OF  THE  QViBSTOB,  MELBAOSE,  AS1>  THE  VEEEIIM* 

The  latest  excavations  have  disclosed  three  remaiUils 
houses,  lying  contiguous  to  one  another,  on  the  eastera 
side  of  the  Street  of  Mercuries,  and  to  the  northwaid 
of  that  island  which  we  have  just  described.  Tbe» 
have  been  named  the  House  of  the  Qusestor,  the  HoaN 
of  Meleager,  and  the  House  of  Nereids. 

The  house  of  the  Qusestor  is  the  most  southern  d  ths 

three,  and  was  the  earliest  discovered,  that  is,  between 

April  1828  and  May  1829.      The  name  given  to  it  by 

the  ciceroni  of  Pompeii  must  not  be  regarded  as  any 

certain  evidence  of  the  owner's  rank.    It  is  derived 

merely  from  the  circumstance  of  two  large  cheats  of 

coiisiaerable  beauty  awd  mVni<es!&  ^^  ornament  having 

beea  found  in  the  pubWe  ^w^  ^^  ^^  Vwaa^  ^\fi^  >». 

supposed   to  have  been  mea^tx^T^^^^^;^^^^^ 

in  on  account  of  the  revenue.    \\.^M^^«««»* 
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a  <^cer  of  the  revenue,  to  receive  the  port  dues, 
ich  in  a  place  ot  such  traffic  must  have  been  connder- 
a,  as  irell  as  other  taxes,  on  the  land,  the  transfer  of 
pert]r,  and  the  various  other  miscellaneous  branches  of 
Roman  revenue.  Such  an  officer,  vrhether  a  Qmestor 
not,  must  hare  been  a  pereon  of  wealth  aad  troBt. 
len,  therefore,  we  find  in  an  extenave  and  el^^t 
lee,  and  in  the  public  part  of  it,  where  clients  and 
ers  were  accustomed  to  assemble  tor  the  despatch  of 
iness,  two  chests,  in  strength,  magnificence  of  c(»i- 
iction,  and  uze,  much  beyond  that  required  ibr  the 
£c  of  a  private  individual,  the  conjeetonft  ^'qk^  Nn^ 
btb/e  Aat  they  were  intended  foT  l\i«  TecS.'QK.  <A  "^^ 
lie  reraiue,  and  that  the  prindpi  (^<!Kt  'ia  ■&«*■ 
sb  ofttepuWic  service  reeled  h«i«.    Tta»'^>w<*»'* 
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otherwise  iMaiied  the  hMMof  Aft  Dioaevi,  ornHrf 
Jufnter,  from  two  {nctm  of  OMtor  Mi  PqUb  kite 
Testibule.    It  if,  periuups^  die  ridbMt  aid  mmI  n 
able  yet  dUaoofored.    The  front  pffqieeto  a  Utile 
the  Street  of  Mercmmh  «Dd  Ibma  one  cf  tte  e 
ofaQiMdriTimn,  orplaoawhien  Ibor  atneli  meet   It 
18  oompoeed  of  two  perls  fwmwniftuy  widi  eMh 
other,  etch  of  which  hu  ill  eeMrate  entnuioe  Cnmb  Ihi 
aboYe-DBUied  itreet    That  to  the  j^ght  is  the  kmi^ 
and  the  most  omaflMnted^  and  seesae  to  hsie  dhs 
meant  for  the  ate  <tf  the  nmil^ ;  the  other  psrt  bo^f 
appropriated  to  senrants  and  offices. 

The  ground-idan  is  delineated  at  pi^  466.  Tht 
facade  is  rich,  and  ornamented  with  nM»«  tihoi  assd 
care;  the  walls  being  wwlLed  in  matie  with  ins 
white  marUe  stucco,  and  eadi  UoA  edged  with  m 
embossed  border  fbrmed  br  stamping  the  wet  pisstsr 
with  a  mould :  a  diei^  and  ra{Hd  mj  of  prodadng  t 
rich  effect  The  narrow  dumnels  whidi  divide  the 
blocks  are  painted  blue.  The  cornice  also  which  sn^ 
mounted  the  prindpal  door,  being  first  roughly  ctnei 
in  the  tufa  or  Nocera,  was  stuoa>ed,  and  the  stuoes 
moulded  in  a  similar  manner.  No  high  relief  could  be 
produced  thus ;  and  to  give  more  effect,  the  intermediste 
spaces  between  them  have  been  coloured,  red,  bladi* 
and  blue,  so  as  by  the  apparent  depth  of  shadow  te 
produce  an  appearance  of  greater  elevation  than  the 
projections  possess. 

1.  Street  of  Mercury.    2.  Principal  entrance.     Upos 

one  of  the  jambs  of  the  doorway  is  painted  a  Moneorjr, 

with  a  large  purse  in  his  hana,  in  the  act  of  running. 

Here  we  may  pause  to  consider  the  rich  and  mnbi 

perspective    of  the    interior;    where    the    CorinthiiB 

peristyle  with  its  twelve  columns,  and  fountain  in  As 

centre  of  the  impluvium,  beyond  it  the  tablinum,  rieh 

with  paintings,  and  in  the  further  distance  the  flBdieslt, 

or  shrine  of  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  house,  combined  ts 

fumiah  a  coup-d'ceW  o^  moTe  iVkvn  Qt^vosrj  mai^fioeDce. 

8.  Vestibule,  paved  wVl\i  opus  si^iawm,  "XiV^^^^^ 

dhided  into  compartment  vn^^J^-f^;^ 

yeUow  and   painted    Nery  \»a»»*  j  *-— p 
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Rustic  w  ork  and  cornices,  from  the  Hoafc  of  the  Qaostor. 

nis.     Upon  either  side  are  spirited   paintings  of 
Dr  and  Pollux,  the  Dioscuri,  from  whom  the  house 
es  one  of  its  names,  reining  in  their  horses.    The 
on  the  right-hand  side  leads  into  a  small  room,  4, 
ably  occupied  by  the  porter,  where  there  are  traces 
{taircase,  6.  6.  Sewer.    7.  Atrium.    It  corresponds 
the  Corinthian  atrium  of  Vitruvius,  and  is  one  of 
ew  examples  which  remain  of  thatm«^\^<cftTw\.%\^^ 
ilding.     The  roof  was  supported  by  V«  ^n^  cs^nwmoa, 
/  around  the  impluvium,  foxmcd  o^  ^e  NxjJ^^  ^'^ 
i,  and  coated  with  stucco.     They  ore  «3oo\jX  V««««^ 
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feet  high,  and  one  foot  oglit  inches  in  ^ametar.   The 
lower  half  of  the  shaft  is  ooloored  redyjand  the  ihrtingi 
are  filled  up :  the  upper  part  is  white.     The  oomioe  of  & 
atrium  is  remarkaole  tor  containing  the  dentils  of  the 
Ionic  order,  while  the  capitals  are  fmned  bjr  plain  rect- 
angular plinths, — a  singular  and   nnfdeasing  noveltj, ' 
for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account  in  a  hoose  dktii- 
ffuished  in  general  for  the  richneai  of  its  deoontkaii 
Like  that  of  the  entrance,  the  parement  is  oi  e/m 
signinum.    The  impluTium,  8,^  was  ornamented  hj  a 
small  marble  fountam,  9,  prettily  designed ;  represent* 
ing  a  water-plant,  upon  which  reptiles,  soch  as  nogs  oil 
li^irds,  are  carved.    The  flow  of  water  was  regulated  by 
a  bronze  key.    The  basin  itself  is  but  a  few  inches  deen, 
so  that  when  the  water  was  not  turned  on,  persons  migtt 
walk  across  it  without  difficulty.     In  the  central  inte^ 
columniation,  fronting  the  tablmum,  there  is  what  seeM 
to  be  the  base  of  an  altar,  10,  probably  appropriated  to 
the  worship  of  the  Lares,  and  on  the  left-nand  aide,  Hi 
the  customary  puteal,  or  well-cover.     This  is  made  of 
a  white  calcareous  stone,  in  which  the  constant  ^fncdoa 
of  the  cords  used    in  raising  water    has  worn  deep 
channels. 

We  give,  by  permission,  a  view  of  this  beantifbl 
apartment  in  its  present  state  from  the^  second  seriei 
of  '  Pompeiana :'  the  only  English  publication,  as  we 
believe,  in  which  the  house  of  the  Quaestor  has  been 
described.  The  view  is  taken  from  near  the  vestibole, 
looking  towards  the  tablinum,  through  which  the 
columns  of  the  pcristvle  and  garden  are  seen.  To 
the  right  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  central  apartment 
of  the  house,  the  court  of  the  Piscina.  The  waSi 
remain  perfect  nearly  to  their  original  elevation,  as  if 
proved  by  the  existence  of  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthnn 
pilasters.  ' 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  atrium,  in  the  comer 
next  the  tablinum,   the  two  large  chests,    marked  12 
and  IS  J  were  found,  wYAcVi  \\wi^  ^n«ii  ^  xAsne  to  the 
house.     Each  of  them  Nvaa  xwse^  vi^xv  ^  ^\^  ^\s^ 

encrusted    with   marUe.    '^^^\  ^^^^^^Ht^l't  W 
lined  with  plates  o£  brass-,  «^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^x«tv«>«« 
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so 
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with  iron,  and  decorated  with  hMidlea, 
variety  of  oilier  ornaments,  many  of  whidi  had 
by  rust,  and  the  decay  of  the  wood,  and  weva  9ami 
lying  beneath.  The  locks,  handles,  and  other  nraanwalii 
were  made  of  bronze.  When  ibnndy  titehottoB  of  ftev 
chests  was  formed  merely  of  seTenl  parallel  ban  of  irao, 
which  of  course  supported  a  pknking  bow  decayed. 
Through  the  interstices  of  one  of  them,  nariEed  U, 
forty-five  gold  and  five  silver  ooins  are  add  to  haie 
fallen,  and  to  have  been  found  at  the  time  of  ezcavatioa, 
80  as  to  afibrd  a  cine  to  the  use  of  theae  remarioUe 
chests.  The  greater  pcut  of  the  oootenta,  however,  had 
been  extracted  in  old  times ;  evidently  by  aome  pawn 
who  knew  the  value,  and  was  at  the  ubour  of  diggmg 
in  search  of  the  buried  treasure.  Owing,  however,  to 
some  slight  error  in  his  measarementa,  he  eot  into  tiie 
adjoining  room,  22,  and  greatly  increaaed  the  difficoltr 
of  his  task,  by  thus  rendering  it  neoeaaaiy  to  cat  tfaroogn 
the  wall  of  the  atrium,  and  to  extract  the  money  tfaroogh 
a  small  hole  in  the  chest. 

The  atrium  is  beautifully  punted,  in  the  aame  itfle 
as  the  vestibule,  with  arabesque  designs  apon  red  iad 
yellow  grounds.  Upon  the  plinth  are  flowers,  reptilei, 
and  birds  pecking  at  fruit.  Above  it  are  painted  many 
excellent  figures.  We  may  notice  among  them  Jopiter, 
seated  on  his  throne,  and  crowned  by  Victory ;  Fortame 
holding  a  rudder,  her  usual  emblem ;  Bacchoa  with  the 
thyrsus,  and  beside  him  a  little  faun  standing^  on  tip-toe, 
and  endeavouring  to  catch  some  drops  which  fall  from  a 
bowl  that  the  God  of  Wine  holds  reversed,  while  a  pan- 
ther, fawning  like  a  dog,  pulls  at  the  end  of  his  doaL 
The  apartment  has  but  one  ala,  or  wing,  14,  round  which 
there  runs  a  dwarf  wall,  or  plinth,  15,  which  served  as  a 
seat.  It  is  probable,  from  the  position  of  the  chests, 
that  those  who  received  or  paid  the  public  money  were 
stationed  here.  16.  A  large  recess,  containing  a  door 
which  leads  into  the  great  court  of  the  Piscina.  Among 
the  pictures  in  this  part  of  the  atrium  were  Ceres ;  Apollo 
sounding  the  lyre  \  Salvmv  y)\\^\!iL\&  «cs^W%  and  here  and 
there  landscapes  conta\iv\tv^  sm«\\^^T«»,wQ\.iSS!«j^s^ast 
diWmiJar  in  style  to  tVvoae  o?  ^\c\ioAa&^^xi»««^,   -^^^4. 
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them  represent  scenes  near  the  aea-shore,  with  hilly 
undulating  ground,  verdant  to  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
with  incidents  ajvpropriatc  to  the  scenery.  In  one  is 
told  the  story  of  Perseus  contending  with  the  kinsmen 
of  Andromeda,  who  opposed  his  marriage  with  the 
princess  after  he  had  delivered  her  from  the  sea-monster. 
In  the  other,  Jupiter  is  represented  carrying  off  Europa ; 
and  several  beautiful  cupids  appear  in  different  parts 
of  the  picture.  The  whole  atnum,  exclusive  of  the 
recess,  is  about  forty  feet  square,  and  the  open  space  in 
the  centre  is  about  seventeen  feet  in  each  of  its  dimen- 
sions. 

Various  rooms  of  various  uses  surround  the  atrium, 
some  lighted  from  the  street  by  a  window,  as  17,  19, 
20;  others  entirely  dependent  upon  the  atrium,  and 
lighted  imperfectly  by  a  window  or  lattice  placed  above 
the  door.  17  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  apartment 
of  the  atriensis.  It  is  decorated  in  the  same  style,  and 
with  the  same  elegance,  as  the  atrium.  The  closet,  19, 
was  probably  a  store-room.  In  20  there  are  two  small, 
but  remarkably  fine  pictures ;  one  of  Diana  descending 
from  heaven,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  Endymion,  with 
two  nymphs  in  the  back-ground  ;  the  other  of  Narcissus. 
There  are  other  pictures  of  bacchantes,  flying  figures, 
&c.  The  ])avement  is  of  opus  signinum,  21  and  22 
contain  nothing  worth  notice,  except  that  in  the  latter 
there  is  a  mosaic  pavement.  23  is  merely  plastered  with 
white  stucco,  in  which  there  are  two  rows  of  small  holes, 
apj)arcntly  meant  for  brackets  to  support  two  tiers  of 
shelves.  This,  therefore,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
store-room,  especially  as  bronze  and  glass  vases  were 
found  in  it.  In  24  the  same  traces  of  shelves  were 
found  as  in  23,  and  a  quantity  of  provisions,  such  as  nuts, 
lentils,  grains,  and  figs ;  it  was  therefore  another  store- 
room. The  thresholds  of  both  these  apartments  are  of 
white  marble ;  and  in  one  of  them,  the  iron  pivot  upon 
which  the  door  turned  still  remains.  25  appears  to  be  a 
plinth,  or  basement,  mteivded  \o  x^iofilve  something,  but 
of  what  nature  is  uTvceTtaim. 
The  tablinum,  ^6,  \a  on  a^OTto^T»\.  q1  x^yvwV-^^ 
splendour.     The  payemetvt  \a  o^  ^V^v^  ^^^^^>  ^^ 
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with  a  black  border.  The  walls  are  of  uncommon 
beauty.  Each  of  them  has  in  its  centre  a  picture :  that 
on  the  left  hand  as  the  visitor  enters  represents  the 
quarrel  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  and  Mi- 
nerva interfering  to  restrain  the  latter :  that  on  the  right 
Ulysses  discovering  Achilles  amon?  the  females  of  the 
court  of  Lycomedes.  This  picture  nas  the  appearance  of 
being  executed  originally  in  shades  of  red,  covered  after- 
wards with  transparent  tints,  through  which  the  red 
f  round  is  generally  visible.  Upon  the  walls  are  painted 
angings  of  blue  cloth  embroidered  with  gold,  with  four 
groups  of  fauns  and  bacchantes  worked  upon  them.  The 
plintn  is  black,  and  ornamented  with  the  usual  variety 
of  arabesque  patterns,  such  as  lions  and  centaurs  fighting ; 
and  cupids  riding  in  chariots  drawn  by  stags  and  goats. 
In  another  part  figures  are  represented  coming  out  of 
doors  in  a  colonnade,  enriched  with  festoons  of  fruit 
and  flowers.  Not  less  worthy  of  notice  is  the  frieze, 
along  which  is  painted  a  narrow  line  of  landscapes  with 
figures,  one  of  M'hich  is  supposed  to  represent  the  return 
of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca.  It  contains  a  sedent  figure,  with 
a  peaked,  Chinese-looking  hat  upon  his  head,  who  is 
offering  a  cup  to  another  man  in  tattered  garments, 
stretched  on  the  ground,  and  playing  with  a  dog.  This 
right-hand  wall,  which  presents  a  surface  about  twenty 
feet  square,  adorned  with  almost  every  variety  of  paint- 
ing known  at  Pompeii,  is  unmatched  for  beauty  and 
brilliancy  of  effect. 

27.  fauces,  or  passage  giving  access  to  the  garden 
when  the  tablinum  was  closed.     28.  Narrow  staircase, 
probably  leading  only  to  the  roof;  for  the  house,  judging 
from  the  slightness  of  its  walls,  can  have  had  no  upper 
story.      29.    Probably  a  bed-chamber.     It  is  painted 
with  arabesques,  and  paved  with  opus  sigrdnum,  as  usual ; 
and  contains  three  pictures  worth  notice ;  one  of  Cephalus 
and  Procris,  another  of  Narcissus,  and  a  third  represent- 
ing a  nymph  leading  a  child  to  Bacchus  and  Silenus., 
who  initiate  him  in  the  use  of  wine.    TYv^  Too\!Ck  wv  ^<i 
other  side  of  the  tabJinum,  30,  may  prob^XvVi^Nfe  ^«etN^^ 
for  a  winter  triclinium.     It  is  lighted  by  Awr^^  V\^^«^ 
peningoa  the  garden  portico,  and  \spa\ed\tv\i\^"^^^^ 


vhitc  masaic.  The  dUpositioa  of  the  p^ndngs  i*  re- 
markable. The  plinth  u  black,  relieTed  5/ flying  cupdi, 
«dmira.bl;  executed.  Above  it  are  arcnitecbinl  an- 
besques,  containing  figores  of  prietti,  with  pateis,  and 
implements  of  sacrilice,  between  wluch  thens  are  allCT- 
natcl;  red  and  azure  panels.  The  red  paneb  real  opoo 
a  blue  band,  and  the  blue  panels  on  a  red  band ;  and  tba 
paintings  on  these  banda  ere  vaned  according  to  their 
colour.  Upon  the  red  areferociaus  animals  channg  thnr 
pre;,  or  themselves  pursued  b;  dc^,  or  throwing  thm- 
selvcs  into  the  water  to  quench  their  thint :  on  tlie  blue 
are  whimsical  aquatic  monsters,  such  as  ft  Triton,  with 
the  body  of  El  men  and  the  tail  of  a  lobster,  who  ia  diiT- 
ing  a  see-hone  surrounded  bj  dolphins.  Three  pictures 
occu|)ied  the  centres  of  the  tliree  red  compartments,  two 
of  which  are  almost  obliterated:  the  third  represent) 
Thetis  dipping  Achilles  in  the  river  Styx.  In  the  blue 
compartments  there  still  remain  a  beautiful  female  nlaj- 
ing  on  the  Ijre,  and  a  Nereid  seated  on  a  Triton's  back. 
She  bears  a  shield,  and  may  be  meant  for  Thetia  cair;- 
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ine  the  armour  to  Achilles.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
wails  are  more  lightly  ornamented,  and  painted  on  white 
grounds. 

Through  the  tablinum  we  enter  the  peristyle,  31,  if 
the  term  may  be  applied  to  a  court  like  this,  which  has 
a  colonnade  on  one  side  only.  The  roof  was  8up|)ortcd 
by  Bye  Doric  columns.  We  spare  the  reader  the  details 
of  the  paintings  here,  which  are  in  the  same  style  as 
those  already  described :  but  two  dramatic  scenes  are 
worthy  of  notice,  which  have  been  represented  at 
pp.  202,  207.  There  is  also  a  Phaedra  and  Hip- 
polytus,  of  very  good  execution.  32.  Putcal.  33.  Gar- 
den, formerly  enclosed  by  a  wooden  railing,  as  is  proved 
by  vertical  channels  cut  in  the  pillars  to  the  height  of 
three  feet  six  inches,  to  receive  the  uprights.  It  seems 
to  have  been  laid  out  in  long  straight  flower-beds.  The 
wall  opposite  the  tablinum  is  divided  by  engaged  pillars, 
and  the  intermediate  spaces  filled  with  paintings,  repre- 
senting trees,  grass-plots,  fish-ponds,  and  other  acces- 
sories of  a  garden.  Immediately  opposite  the  vestibule 
is  an  altar,  36,  raised  before  an  ajdicula,  36,  which,  from 
the  style  of  its  ornaments,  must  have  been  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  Bacchus.  On  the  right  of  the  garden 
is  a  walk,  34,  covered  by  creeping  plants  trained  over  a 
trellis  supported  on  stone  blocks,  which  are  still  to  be 
seen. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  portico  is  the  entrance  to  a 
large  chamber,  37,  which,  from  its  size,  situation,  and 
elegance,  may  be  supjwsed  to  have  been  occupied  by  tlie 
master  of  the  house.     Most  of  the  subjects  rei)re8ented 
here  bear  some  relation  to  the  chase  :  there  is  one  in 
better  preservation  than  the  rest,  which  may  represent 
Meleager  or  Adonis  returned  from  hunting.     38.  rassa^c 
leading  to  39,  a  kitchen,  intended  probably  for  tlie  private 
service  of  the  family,  to  judge  from  its  unusual  position 
in  the  most  elegant  and  retired  part  of  the  house.     On 
the  right  hand  is  a  sink ;  on  the  left  a  stair ;  opposite  to 
which  is  the  fire-place.  Fragments  of  a  picture  e^\?»l,'w\\\R.Vv 
seems  to  have  represented  the  goddess  rortuivci  \  wA\S\^x^ 
are  also  two  tails  o/'snakes,  emblems  o?  lY\e  XmX^m-^  ^^\\xv 
w/ij'ch  we  have  stated  in  a  former  chapter  y?  wg  cwa«vw^ 
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set  np  in  kitchens  as  a  protection  against  robbery  or 
wanton[in8ult.  40,41.  Offices.  42,  43.  Ante-room  and 
bed-chamber,  probably  meant  for  the  use  of  some  upper 
semmt. 

Returning  through  the  tablinum  and  atrium  we  enter 
the  moat  splendid  apartment  of  the  house,  called  the 
Court  of  tne  Piscina,  from  a  reservoir  of  more  than 
common  dimensions.  The  colonnade,  44,  is  formed  by 
eight  columns,  four  on  each  side,  with  angular  antse,  and 
engaged  columns  at  the  comers.  They  are  stuccoed  and 
fluted ;  the  lower  part  of  the  fluting  filled  up,  and  painted 
rod|  aa  usual,  to  the  height  of  four  feet  eight  mchcs. 
The  diameter  at  the  base  is  one  foot  eight  inches ;  at  the 
capita],  one  foot  four  inches ;  the  height  of  the  shaft,  nine 
feet  eleven  inches ;  the  capitals  are  of  stucco,  and  ap- 
proximate to  the  Corinthian  order.  The  whole  portico 
18  raised  upon  a  step  above  the  interior  court,  45,  and  the 
step' is  punted  red.  The  area  of  this  court  was  probably 
partly  occupied  by  flowers,  as  earth  was  found  here,  hav- 
mga  small  reservoir,  46,  in  the  centre.  The  eastern  end 
was  entirely  occupied  by  a  large  piscina,  47,  having  in  its 
centre  a  column,  through  which  the  pipe  of  a  fountain 
still  passes.  Of  this  court  we  give  a  view,  taken,  like 
the  view  of  the  atrium,  from  the  second  series  of  Sir  W. 
Gell'a  Pompeii.  It  is  taken  from  within  the  exedra,  or 
triclinium.  On  the  antae  in  front  are  paintings  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  and  of  Medea  meditating  the  murder 
of  her  children,  of  which  we  have  given  engravings. 
On  the  other  fronts  of  these  antse  are  also  paintings ; 
one  of  a  dwarf  leading  a  monkey,  engraved  in  p.  196; 
the  other  a  picture  of  Hygeia.  In  different  parts  of  the 
room  are  other  paintings ;  one  is  a  noble  figure  of  Jupiter. 
The  rest  of  the  walls  is  occupied,  as  usual,  with  a  variety 
of  arabesque  and  capricious  ornaments,  upon  red,  white, 
yellow,  and  green  grounds.  This,  and  the  Corinthian 
atrium,  and  the  peristyle  of  the  house  of  the  Nereids  to  be 
described  presently,  are  the  most  beautiful  apartments  yet 
found  in  Pompeii. 
A  noble  exedra,  or  summer  tricVimuux,  4%^  q^tv^wsl 
the  upper  end  of  the  colonnade .  F  otiivctXn  ^iVv^  ^'ks'ewv^'^^ 
was  incrusted  with  precious  marbles,  as  «L^\ievw^  SxwjvN^ 
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fragnipnU  of  tbosc  scai-ce  and  beautiful  kindi  called  roMO 
atid  ^bIIo  anttco,  African  marble  with  red  ipob,  and 
OriciituI  ulaboater,  which  have  been  found :  but  thi«  bigh- 
]irize(l  omatncnt  has  been  removed,  m  U  alraoat  inniublr 
the  case,  by  the  aacients  themselrei.  tfeuily  the  whide 
front  was  open  to  the  court,  and  might  Iw  cloeed  at 
|)lcu9ure  by  large  folding  doare,  aa  the  marble  locketi  ia 


which  they  turned  still  eHow.  A  large  window  opens 
DD  the  covered  walk  beside  the  garden.  The  roiiti^unus 
rooms,  49  and  50,  appear  to  be  a  licd-chaniliGr  and  ante- 
room. Two  dooM  opn  from  the  trii'liniuin  njion  a 
passage,  51,  leading  from  the  ^rdcn  to  tlic  soirvawts/ 
apartments  at  the  ofher  end  of  the  \\nuBC,  \n  viXwV  fe(;ie. 
isa  back  door,  52.  Jcadrng  into  tlie  lixnc,  JiS.  &^-  ^"Mti- 
municatioa  with  the  ofiices.      &5.  EuVvwviic  Xvi  VW  o'Siwift 
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from  the  street  of  Mercuries.  66.  Tuscan  atrium.  Tiie 
inferior  finish  of  this  portion  of  the  house  shows  plainly 
that  it  was  intended  merely  for  domestic  uses.  Some 
person^  have  supposed  it  a  Jiospitium  for  the  reception  of 
guests.  In  this  case  six  strangers  might  have  been  lodged 
in  the  apartments  sun*ounding  the  atrium,  which,  with 
the  cxedra,  would  have  been  common  to  all.  The  walls 
are  plainly  stuccoed  white  without  any  painting;  the 
floor,  as  usual,  is  of  opus  signinum.  57.  Impluvium,  ex- 
ecuted in  stone  roughly  chiselled.  58.  Exedra,  or  hall, 
painted  roughly  with  landscapes  on  a  black  ground.  The 
]}avenicnt  is  opus  siyn'mutn  bordered  with  a  mosuc 
meander.  59.  Kitchen,  in  which  the  earth  is  distinguish- 
able, and  the  usual  domestic  gods  are  painted  above  it 
60.  Adjoining  offices.  Above  these  and  the  adjoining 
rooms,  traces  are  to  be  seen  of  the  floor  of  an  upper  story, 
and  the  doors  of  communication  are  still  preserved  in  the 
walls.  The  larger  apartments,  peristyles,  atria,  &c.  were, 
of  course,  much  loftier  than  was  necessary  for  the  rooms 
of  servants  and  offices,  so  that  there  might  be  two  stories 
without  the  roof  of  this  portion  being  higher  than  that 
of  the  other.  The  other  rooms  on  this  side  of  the  house 
appear  to  have  been  a])propriated  to  servants,  or  to  have 
been  used  as  store-rooms,  &c.  Even  here  the  universal 
taste  for  paintings  is  shown  by  patterns  coarsely  executed 
on  red  and  yellow  grounds.  61.  Court  from  which  the 
adjoining  rooms  were  liglitedi  62.  Large  room,  the  ceil- 
ing of  which  apjMjars  to  have  been  supported  by  a  central 
pier,  63.  It  communicates  with  the  back  lane  by  a  broad 
doorway,  large  enough  to  admit  a  cart,  and  is  conjectured 
to  have  been  sot  apart  for  purposes  of  household  trafTic,  as 
the  laying  in  provisions,  &c.,  for  which  its  size  and 
situation  seem  to  adapt  it.  The  other  numerous  apart- 
ments in  this  quarter  of  the  house  are  not  worth  a  minute 
description,  being  mean  and  small,  and  apparently  suited 
only  to  the  occupation  of  slaves. 

Separated  from  the  house  of  the  Quffistor  by  a  narrow 
street f  is  a  house,  marked  ^0  viw  the  large  map,  ch icily 
renmvkahlc  for  contamm^  i{>\e\xrc«i^  o1  xv^  n^^^  ^^^si:v\\.  vk- 
scrmtion.      In  front \t \vas ^ xWxvcvc^V^Xww^, ^^ nnW^xva>^, 
212  an  inner  chamber,  iuW  oV  v\eXx«e^  v^x^W^  >^^^v  W  ... 
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presentation  or  description,  there  are  two  of  inoffensive 
character,  which  contain  some  curious  details  relative  to 
domestic  life.  One  of  these  has  been  already  engraved 
at  p.  116;  it  represents  a  wine-cart,  and  shows  the 
way  of  filling  the  amphorsB.  The  dumsv  transTerse  yoke 
by  which  the  horses  are  fastened  to  tne  pole  is  worth 
attention.  Another  method  of  yolung  them,  resembling 
the  modem  Gurride-bar,  is  represented  at  p.  461. 
We  hare  also  to  point  out  the  large  skin,  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  waggon,  and  supported  by  a  iraine- 
woKrk  of  three  hoops.  These  minutise  may  of  course 
be  depended  on  as  corned  from  the  implements  in  use. 
Tli6  ned(  of  the  skin  is  closed  by  a  ligature,  and  the  wine 
is  drawn  off  through  the  leg,  which  forms  a  convenient 
spout.  Two  amphore  may  be  observed.  Thev  are 
pointed  at  the  bottom,  so  tliat  they  might  be  stuck  into 
the  ground,  and  preserved  in  an  upright  position  without 
difficulty.  Ampnorae  have  been  found  several  times  thus 
arranged  in  the  Pompeian   cellars,  especially  in  the 
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suburban  villa,  where  they  may  still  be  seen  standing  np- 
rifrht,  in  their  original  posture. 

The  other  picture  represents  a  drinking  scene.  Four 
fijrures  are  seated  round  a  tripod  table,  hardly  higher 
than  the  benches.  The  dress  of  two  of  the  figures  is 
remarkable  for  the  hoods,  which  resemble  those  of  tbe 
ca))otes  worn  by  the  Italian  sailors  and  fishermen  of  the 
present  day.  They  use  horns  instead  of  glasses.  Above 
are  different  sorts  of  eatables,  hung  upon  a  row  of  pegs. 
We  may  conclude,  from  the  style  of  the  figures,  and  of 
the  accommodations  represented,  that  the  company  which 
usually  frequented  this  house  of  entertainment  was  of  a 
very  low  class.  It  is  said,  however,  that  excavations  of 
later  date  have  disclosed  some  interior  apartments  very 
superior  in  elegance  and  purity  to  those  of  which  we  have 
already  s])oken.  Nearly  opposite  to  this  house  several 
skeletons  and  articles  in  gold  and  silver,  brass  and 
earthenware,  were  found  twelve  feet  above  the  ancient 
pavements.  These  must  probably  be  the  remains  of 
some  |)ersons  who  were  suffocated  by  mephitic  vapours, 
while  searching  for  valuables  among  the  ruins. 

Adjoining  to  the  house  of  the  Quaestor,  and  on  the 
nortlurn  side  of  it,  is  the  house  of  Meleager,  as  it  is 
cotumonly  called  upon  the  spot.  This  evidently  consists 
of  two  houses  thrown  into  one.  There  is  only  one  door 
of  communication  between  them.  The  consequence  is 
that  there  are  duplicates,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  apartments; 
and  the  mansion  contains  no  less  than  two  atria  and  three 
peristyles,  of  considerable  size  and  splendour. 

This  house,  in  appearance,  character,  and  general  j)lan, 
bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  house  of  the  Quaestor, 
that  it  is  unnecessary,  and  might  be  tedious,  to  give  a 
])Ian  of  it,  and  go  through  a  minute  examination  of  the 
several   rooms.     Of  the  two   divisions,   the  northern  is 
the  plainer  and  less  handsome,  containing  the  usual  suite 
of  vestibule,  atrium,  tablinum,  and  peristyle.    The  Tuscan 
atrium  contains  nothing  remarkable.     Two  of  the  apart- 
ments which  surround  it  have  evidently  been  destined 
for  /jed-ch ambers,   and  coT\\;Kvtv  a\ewt?.,  \^\%^^  -si.  <<i.vc 
inches  above  the  level  oV  iVve  fioox,  vsW  nXx^^^^'^.^^x^ 
'>laced.     In  one  of  them,  traces  axe  sVxW  nx^x\.\^  ^^'^'^ 
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it  is  a  peristyle,  supported  by  ei^ht  columns.  One  of 
the  angles  has  been  strengthened  by  a  substantial  brick 
pier,  erected  probably  after  the  earthquake,  a.b.  63, 
Mrhich  has  left  eyervwhere  its  traces,  in  the  ruin  which  it 
produced,  and  in  the  subsequent  restorations.  Beyond 
is  a  triclinium,  the  most  ornamented  room  in  the  house; 
but  the  pictures  are  of  inferior  quality. 

From  this,  which  appears  to  haye  been  deyoted  to  the 
inferior  members  of  the  family,  we  ascend  by  three  steps 
through  a  doorway  broken  in  the  party  wall,  to  the 
adjoining  division,  which  evidently  was  at  one  time  a 
separate  house ;  and  is  as  plainly  proved,  by  its  archi- 
tectural superiority  and  the  number  of  pictures  and 
mosaics  found  in  it,  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  family  of 
wealth  and  consideration.     Upon  entering  by  the  above- 
mentioned  doorway,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  Corin- 
thian atrium,  supported  by  sixteen  columns  of  somewhat 
grotesque  character,  not  clearly  referable  to  any  order, 
but   bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  Doric.      The 
apartment  is  much  damaged :  it  was  once  richly  painted 
with  grotesques  upon  grounds  of  yarious  colours.    It 
communicates  with  the  street  by  a  vestibule,  which  forms 
a  distinct  entrance  to  this  portion  of  the  mansion.    Com- 
municating;  with   this  atnum  there   is  another  smaller 
peristyle,   which,   in    situation   and   disposition   of  the 
adjoining  apartments,  resembles  that  excavated  many 
years  before  in  the  house  of  Sallust,  and  described  under 
the  title  of  the  Gynaeceum.    One  of  the  chambers  which 
open  upon  the  atrium  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
black  and  red  mosaic  pavement.     Beside  it  tbere  is  a 
small  chamber  or  closet,  which  has  no  other  opening 
than  a  large  window  to  the  atrium,  above  a  dwarf  wall, 
sixteen  inches  high,  covered  with  a  marble  coping,  in 
which  the  traces  of  an  iron  grating  are  clearly  to  be  seen. 
There  are  also,  on  both  sides  of  the  aperture,  the  marks 
of  locks  or  latches ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that  two 
portions  of  the  grating  might  be  opened  or  closed  at 
pleasure.     The  only  expW«t>Xwv>N\i\t\v^^  can  give  of 
this  strange  apartment,  la  to  sw^^o?,^^^\.\\.^^^^^as»^ 

of  some  wild  beast;  thongVi  t^i^  eV\^'^  i^m^V  HissR.V«s& 

seems  an  odd  place  for  sucSa  aii\xa»sw'^. 
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Coromunicating  nith  tbii  atrium  is  a  (ablinani,  on  the 
alls  of  which  were  paioted  two  stories,  one  of  Hercules, 
le  other  of  Meleager,  the  one  tfom  whom  the  presmit 
une  of  the  house  is  deriTed.    These  hare  been  removed 

the  Museum  BorbonicMim,  The  latter  represents  the 
oment  at  which  Meleager  presents  to  Atalanta  the 
nr'a  head,  and  his  uacles  are  about  to  take  it  from  her. 
[eleager  sita  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  cjotbed  in  a 
lort  purple  mantle :  his  sword  is  suspended  t>7  a  sash, 
id  in  his  left  band  are  two  jaTelioa.    His  head  is  turned, 
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as  if  listening  to  Atalanta,  who  is  leaning  on  the  hack 
of  the  stone  seat  on  which  the  hero  reposes.  At  his  feet 
is  the  head  of  an  immense  wild  boar,  and  his  dogs. 
Beside  him  are  his  uncles.  There  is  also  a  black  frieze, 
in  which  are  fauns  and  bacchantes  in  various  attitudes, 
the  beauty  of  which  excites  a  regret  that  they  are  not  in 
a  higher  state  of  preservation.  The  floor  was  mosaic, 
with  pieces  of  dinerent  coloured  marbles  let  into  it. 
The  two  pilasters  which  flank  the  entrance  to  this  apart- 
ment are  remarkable  for  containing  two  little  niches, 
painted  azure,  and  intended  apparently  to  receive  small 
statues,  or  some  other  moveable  ornament.  But  the 
largest  and  richest  apartment  of  this  house  is  the  tri- 
clinium, which  lies  beside  the  tablinum,  and  is  lighted 
by  a  large  window  opening  upon  the  garden  beyond. 
In  the  centre  of  the  mosaic  pavement  is  a  circle,  three 
feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  containing  a  noble  lion 
surrounded  by  cupids,  who  are  binding  him  with  gar- 
lands, while  at  one  side  nymphs  or  bacchantes  look  on. 
1'hc  peristyle  is  small.  One  circumstance  relating  to  it  j 
is  worth  preserving,  because  it  proves  that  these  small 
courts  were  used  as  gardens.  It  is  said  that  the  remains 
of  shrubs  which  had  been  planted  here  were  found  during 
the  course  of  the  excavation.  This  part  of  the  house  is 
completely  ruined,  for  a  range  of  subterranean  c  hambers, 
used  probably  as  cellars,  extends  beneath  it ;  and  the 
vaults  having  fallen  in,  great  part  of  the  garden  and 
peristyle  has  gone  along  with  them.  The  wall  of  the 
garden  has  been  painted  in  the  style  called  in  a  former 
ciiapter  optis  topiarium,  that  is  to  say,  with  views  of  gar- 
dens ornamented  with  railings,  fountains,  birds,  statues, 
&c.  Above  these  are  sea-views  containing  Nereids,  as 
large  as  life.  One  of  the  adjoining  rooms  is  remarkable 
for  a  Doric  cornice,  supported  by  pilasters  with  Grecian 
capitals.  Another  and  a  more  beautiful  example  has 
been  discovered  lately  at  the  entrance  of  a  house  opposite 
to  that  which  we  are  now  describing.  These  confirm  the 
theory  which  has  been  «ANMvee^^,  NJwal  \\ve  Pompeian  j 
architecture  is  origmaWy  oi  Cixeexm^Wx^^v^^  V^^^^ 
varied  by  Roman  WralKotv.^^xv^^J^^^^^ 
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]uake,  sixteen  years  before  the  inhumation  of  the 

e  third  house  which  we  have  mentioned,  that  oi 

ereids,  was  uncovered  between  October,  1 830,  and 

1831  ;  and  has  not,  as  we  believe,  been  before 

bed,  except  in  the  Neapolitan  government  publica- 
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tion,  called  the  Museo  Borbonico,  from  which  the  plan 
and  details  here  given  are  extracted.  It  adjoins  the 
house  of  Meleager,  and  is  separated  hy  one  dwelling 
from  the  city  walls,  from  wmch  its  vestibule  is  only 
some  sixty  paces  distant.  The  front  is  covered  with  a  I 
plain  white  stucco,  resting  on  a  plinth  coloured  to 
resemble  grey  marble,  and  surmounted  by  a  red  fillet. 
Even  in  &e  vestibule  we  see  promise  of  the  abundance 
of  ornament  which  the  mansion  contains.  The  walls  are 
divided  into  three  compartments :  the  lower,  forming  the 
plinth,  is  black;  the  centre,  red;  the  upper,  white. 
We  may  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  a  drcum- 
stance  which  probably  has  already  caught  the  reader's 
attention,  that  in  the  Pompeian  houses  the  waits  are 
very  frequently  divided  into  two  or  more  horizontal 
bands  or  compartments  of  difierent  colours ;  and  that 
then  the  darkest  colours  are  almost  always  placed  lowest, 
the  shades  becoming  lighter  as  they  approach  the  ceiling. 
This  difference  of  colour  might  pernaps  be  intended  to 
give  the  effect  of  greater  height  and  airiness,  and  the 
painter  further  took  advantage  of  it  to  produce  greater 
variety  in  his  designs.  Often  the  several  tiers  of  colour 
are  charged  with  arabesques  in  distinct  styles :  as  indeed 
in  this  vestibule,  where  the  black  plinth  is  ornamented 
with  caryatides,  bearing  javelins,  from  which  depend 
festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers ;  the  red  compartment  is 
relieved  with  architectural  arabesques,  intermixed  with 
bacchantes;  and  in  the  white  the  painter  has  again 
introduced  caryatides,  together  with  priestesses  and 
architectural  designs. 

1,  Vestibule.     2,  Tuscan   atrium,  paved  with  opus 

signinum,  intermixed  with  a  more  than  usual  quantity  of 

broken  marble.   3,  Impluvium.    4,  Marble  trough.    5,  6, 

Fountain,  and  marble  table,  with  two  hollows,  7,  under 

it,  lined  with  marble,  and  with  marble  covers.     These 

probably  were  meant  for  wine-coolers,  and  were  continu- 

aUy  supplied  with  fresh  water  from  the  adjoining  foun- 

tain  :  which  consists  o^  a  xecXaxv^wW  ^Imth^  inlaid  with 

various  marbles,  among  nv\i\c\v  ot^  ^«xV^ti^\i.^^Y^\!SsBR.^ 

^vith  lighter  spots,  and  rosso  wv^  ^\^\\^  ^;^vis..  ^^^^ 

bronze  mask  is  let  into  lYie  u^^^  ^^^,  \N«^n.^V  ^Vx^^ 
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of  th«  House  oT 


streamlet  apoated  into  the  trough,  4,  and  thence  trickled 
over  into  the  impluvium.  The  style  of  painting  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  vestibule.  A  dork  red  plinth  surronnde  tho 
room,  on  which  Nereids  are  ptunted,  reposing  on  sea-lions 
and  other  marine  monsters ;  end  trom  this  style  of  orna- 
ment, which  is  prevalent  throughout  the  whole,  the  house 
has  received  its  name.  Above  are  architectural  erahesques, 
on  a  black  ground ;  a  rare  exception  to  the  rule  above 
laid  down,  as  to  the  order  in  which  colours  succeed 
each  other.  There  are  several  pictures  in  different  parts 
of  the  room  :  Venus,  standinghy  Vulcan,  while  he  forges 
armour  for  ^neos ;  Daodalus  and  Pasiphaa ;  Paris  and 
Helen,  and  some  other  figures. 

The  tablinum,  8,  is  paved  with  opus  signinum,  enriched 
vrith  mosaic  bands  of  ditTcrent  patterns.  The  walls  arc 
almost  covered  with  pictures,  above  which  there  is  a  rich 
frieze,  in  which  are  intermingled  slucco  bas-Tii\\et&  'oA 
picture*,  at  in  the  celebrated  baths  oS  T\toa  ftt^oamft. 
This  is  the  only  example  of  this  kind  ot  decoTBlctfiTi.  i^'t 
£>untl  m  Fompeii  ;  and  a  conjecture  haateeumai*,***'' 
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the  decoration  of  this  room  was  not  much  anterior  to  the 
'  destruction  of  the  city,  since  it  much  resembles  that  style 
of  ornament  which  prevailed  among  the  Romans  ahout 
the  time  of  Vespasian  and  Titus.  Here  we  find  a  red 
plinth  with  Nereids,  like  those  in  the  atrium ;  above  the 
plinth,  a  yellow  ground,  with  flying  figures,  and  a  picture  , 
in  the  centre  of  each  wall.  Tiie  subject  of  one  is  Isis ;  | 
of  another.  Mars  and  Venus ;  the  third  is  entirely  ob- 
literated. Above  this  yellow  ground  is  the  stuccoed  frieze. 
A  small  recess,  9,  may  perhaps  have  been  the  lararium. 
The  plan  of  this  house  exhibits  a  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  practice,  inasmuch  as  the  tablinum  does  not 
communicate  with  the  peristyle,  nor  indeed  with  any 
apartment  except  the  atrium. 

10,  Large  room,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  store-room, 
containing  a  staircase,  11.  The  small  chamber,  12,  is 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  arabesques,  and  contains 
a  very  pretty  picture  of  Cupid  leading  Jupiter,  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle,  to  Ganymede,  who  sleeps  profoundly, 
in  an  elegant  attitude  of  repose.  13  and  14  are  ornamented 
in  the  same  style,  and  with  the  same  elegance.  These 
three  rooms  were  probably  bed-chambers ;  they  were 
lighted  from  the  atrium  by  windows  placed  above  the 
doors.  The  room,  14,  had  also  a  window,  16,  looking 
into  the  spacious  triclinium,  16.  This  room  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  three  vertical  stripes  in  the  wall,  roughly 
plastered  over,  corresponding  with  three  holes  in  the 
pavement ;  from  which  appearances  it  is  inferred  that  the 
house  had  been  severely  shaken  in  the  great  earthquake, 
and  that  beams,  now  perished,  had  been  erected  in  these 
places  to  support  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  relieve 
the  wall.  < 

The  atrium  communicates  with  the  })eristyle,  18,  by 
the  door,  17.    Owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  aperture,  and 
for  the  convenience  of  being  able  to  open  or  close  a  part 
of  it,  the  door  was  divided  into  four  leaves,  which  folded 
back  like  a  window  shutter.    This  is  plain  from  the  holes    j 
sunk  in  the  marble  iVvTeaYvoV^.    *1\C\^  ^\\st^le  is  one  of    I 
the  most  magnificent  and  W^^al^^v^^x^sve^N&^^H.'vwss^^^      ' 
Pompeii.    The  portico  \a  formed  o1  ^^^^'^V'^f^^^^^^ 
built  of  bricks  and  smaW  stowed,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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le  lower  portion  of  them,  as  usual,  is  left  unfluted,  and 
painted  red ;  the  upper  portion  is  white.     In  point  of 
Jiitecture  they  are  irregular,  but  approximate  to  the 
>ric  order.   Below  the  abacus  is  an  oval  moulding,  and 
der  the  latter,  leaves,  on  a  blue  ground.    Iron  rings  are 
into  the  base  of  each  column.   To  these  were  attached 
rds  by  means  of  which  an  awning  could  be  spread  over 
e  impluvium,  and  the  bright  glare  of  day  softened  at 
sasure.  We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  knowledge 
at  such  veils  were  in  common  use,  as  has  been  formerly 
mtioned,  and  by  a  discovery  made  in  a  house  recently 
cavated  at  Herculaneum,  where  rings  like  these  were 
imd,  together  with  bars  of  iron  extended    along  the 
chitrave,  between  the  intercolumniations,  which  could 
Sffcely  have  been  put  to  any  other  purpose  than  to  sup- 
►rt  A  covering.    The  impluvium,  19,  is  surrounded  by 
channel  of  stone,  to  collect  the  rain-water,  and  throw  it 
to  the  reservoir,  24.     It  was  planted  with  shrubs  and 
»wers,  the  roots  of  which  were  found.      Between  the 
lumns  were  remains  of  a  wooden  fence. 
The  reservoir,  20,  is  edged  with  a  white  marble  coping, 
d  lined  within  with  stucco,  painted  with  a  deep  azure, 
vivid  preservation,  resembling  cobalt  blue.   It  was  fed 
th  a  two-fold  supply,  from  a  column,  21,  in  the  centre, 
srforated  for  a  pipe  and  bronze  cock,  by  which  the  water 
uld  be  stopped  at  pleasure;  and  from  another  fountain, 
i,  which  ran  down  eight  little  steps,  forming  a  diminutive 
scade  before  it  reached  the  reservoir,  and  gratifying  the 
nses  with  the  sight  and  sound  of  falling  water,  so  es- 
icially  delightful  in  a  sultry  climate.   The  square  basin, 
\f  contiguous  to  the  reservoir,  and  communicating  with 
,  may  have  served  to  preserve  the  fish,  which  were 
•obably  kept  here  when  it  became  necessary  to  empty 
e  larger  cistern ;  or  else  for  the  more  convenient  supply 
'  water  to  the  garden,  without  damaging  the  marble 
)rder.     The  mouth  of  a  third  cistern,  to  receive  the 
in- water,  is  seen  at  24.    25,  Puteal,  with  some  remains 
'  a  wooden  cover.   26,  Large  earthen  pot,  cowtairnvvg, 
ne,  the  presence  of  which  furnishes  arvotWt  \fe^Q>xv\«^ 
oposing  that  the  house  was  in  course  o^  te^^Lw  ^  "^^ 
e  of  the  eruption. 
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The  walls  are  painted  in  the  same  style  with  those 
already  described.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  again  find  ' 
upon  a  red  plinth  the  same  Nereids  accompanied  by  sea 
monsters :  tne  owner  must  surely  have  had  some  special 
reason  for  his  devotion  to  these  marine  deities.  Of  the 
numerous  pictures  which  once  decorated  this  peristyle, 
seventeen  are  still  vbible. 

The  large  apartment,  27,  is  unique.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  according  to  the  descriptions  of  Vitruyius,  the 
Egyptian  cecus  differs  from  the  Corinthian,  inasmuch  as 
the  roof  of  the  latter  is  supported  by  one  tier  of  pillars, 
and  all  the  room  is  of  the  same  height ;  while  the  former 
has  a  smaller  range  of  pillars  placed  above  and  upon  the 
main  range,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  gallery  level  with 
the  capites  of  the  lower  tier,  something  like  a  Grothic 
church,  where  the  arcades  of  the  nave  may  represent- the 
lower,  the  clerestory  the  upper  tier  of  pillars.  We  seem 
to  have  an  example  of  this  method  of  construction  here. 
The  front  of  the  apartment,  to  the  peristyle,  is  ornamented 
by  four  columns  of  considerably  larger  diameter  than 
those  in  the  interior,  which  evidently  reached,  iu  a  single 
order,  to  the  height  of  the  two  orders  which  we  suppose 
to  have  existed  within.  There  is  a  staircase,  44,  at  the 
back  of  the  room,  which  may  have  led  to  the  gallery  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  The  capitals  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Corinthian  order.  The  architraves  are  not 
straight,  as  in  pure  Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  but 
are  formed  by  a  small  segment  of  a  circle,  upon  which 
the  floor  of  the  supposed  gallery  must  have  rested.  This 
innovation  was  a  natural  consequence  of  adopting  araeostyle 
intercolumniations.  From  it,  it  was  a  natural  step  to  sup- 
port arches  avowedly  on  pillars,  and  abandon  straignt 
entablatures, — an  architectural  abuse,  as  it  is  termed  by 
critics,  which  arose  among  the  Romans  about  the  time  of 
Titus,  and  was  much  followed  by  the  Byzantines  and 
Goths.  The  columns  and  walls  of  this  hall  are  tinted 
yelloWy  and  even  the  pictures  are  monochrome,  as  it  is 
termed  J  or  painted  in  one  co\o\tt,\)aa\.^\Qvw  \aeing  yellow. 
This  probably  was  an  imVtaWoivo^  ^^\.  «xXxw^Mea\Rfc^>sj?j8^ 

made  the  wealthier  Romana  G^^^^^>^^^^^'tf''^^l^^ 
gilding.   Two  of  the  pictures  lem^x^-.^tV^^^^^^^ 


BODia  or  ram  nRsrM. 


Cmpiul  Kom  Iha  Honw  at  Che  N< 


with  Ariadne  afler  having  killed  the  Minotaur :  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  Tircsias,  allcr  his  trans  lb  rtnation  into  a 
woman.  The  floor  is  mosaic,  white  bordered  with  black 
patterns.  Of  the  rooms  which  flank  this  noble  apartment, 
'26  is  much  more  plainly  decorated  than  the  rest  of  the 
hoaae.  The  cornice  Is  richi/  wrought  in  Btucco  ;  the 
rest  is  a  plain  white  ground :  and  as  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  thia  arrangement  was  intended  to  he  permanent,  )n 
the  midst  of  so  much  splendour,  we  have  a  fresh  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  interrupted  the 

this  house.     Wo  may  also  infer,  that  as 

9  all  laid  on  at  once,  it  waa  intended  to 
at  all  events,  not  fresco  paintings. 
29  is  noble  in  its  projmrtiona,  and  richly  ornamented  in 
theprevailing  style. 

Tjie  great  triclinium,  30,  is  of  magnificent  dimensiona, 
Jt  bjw  Iwo  doors,  one  to  the  peristyle,  ftie  oftvCT  \s  a.  ■^»»- 
fage,  34,  which  traverses  the  whole  bresdt'h  o^  iWVovito. 
Here Mgun  the  p»iiitlngaa,aA  thepavemeat,ai%'-«iftife»™» 
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style  which  we  have  described  so  often  in  this  house, 
except  that  there  are  no  Nereids.    There  is  no  visible 

Erovuion  for  lighting  this  room,  and  the  day  most  have 
een  admitted  through  the  roof,  or  through  windows  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  which,  to  correspond 
with  the  usual  lofty  proportions  of  Pompeian  roomi, 
must  have  been  of  extraordinary  height.  There  k  one 
well-preserved  picture  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris.  31. 
Ante-chamber.  32.  Sleepinff-room,  elegantlj  painted. 
33.  Probably  the  porter's  loc^,  having  two  doors,  one 
to  the  atrium,  the  other  to  the  pexistyle,  and  two  windows, 
one  high  and  narrow,  to  the  street,  the  other  low  and 
spacious,  to  the  pensile ;  so  that  this  room  commanded 
a  view  of  both  the  chief  apartments  of  resort. 

The  rest  of  the  house  is  devoted  to  humbler  purposes 
and  meaner  occupiers.  The  passage,  34,  leads  Irom  the 
offices,  and  communicates  witn  the  atrium,  the  peristyle, 
and  the  triclinium.  It  terminates  in  a  back  door,  49. 
35,  3S.  Chamber,  and  recess  for  the  bed.  37.  Inclined 
plane,  terminating  in  three  steps, — a  very  common  sub- 
stitute for  a  staircase,  as  in  the  crypto-portico  of  Eumsp 
chia.  38,  39,  40,  41.  Ergastulum,  or  lodging  of  the 
slaves,  as  is  conjectured  from  the  retired  situation,  the 
total  absence  of  ornament,  and  the  little  light  which  could 
have  been  received  by  those  rooms.  42.  A  chamber  of 
a  better  order,  which  from  its  neighbourhood  to  the 
kitchen  was  probably  occupied  by  some  head  servant. 
43.  Kitchen,  open  to  the  passage.  Above  the  hearth  is 
painted  a  serpent,  twined  round  a  tripod,  and  two  camiUiy 
or  servants  of  the  priest,  about  to  assist  at  a  sacrifice.  45. 
Sink,  &c.  46,  47,  48.  Mean  rooms,  probably  occupied 
by  servants.  We  here  give  a  section  of  the  house  drawn 
from  A  to  B  on  the  plan.* 

The  results  of  the  excavations  of  three  years,  from 
April,  1828,  to  May,  1831,  have  been  encouraging  in 
the  extreme.  In  a  part  of  the  city  recommended  by  no 
particular  advantages  of  situation,  three  houses  have  been 
fl/scovered,  little  infenoT  to  any  in  point  of  extent,  and 
m  richness  of  omamenl  siv^Ttfyc  \ft  wv^  ^^\.>iANssw3L,  A 
rich  harvest  probably  yetTeT!£v«^Tv^x«v^«  ^^^^^»»r.^^ 

•  The  section  ^«\o^  vit«»\o^>«^^a!c». 
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to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  antiquaries  and  scholars.  One 
thing  is  earnestly  to  l>e  desired :  that  the  first  house  smted 
to  the  purpose  should  be  entirely  roofed  oTcr  and  restored, 
with  strict  fidelity  to  existent  indications,  according  to 
the  best  interpretations  of  the  ancient  architectural  authors. 
Such  a  work  would  be  attended  with  no  heavy  expense ; 
and  if  performed  with  a  view  to  truth,  not  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  particular  theory,  would  do  more  to 
simplifv  our  ideas  of  a  Roman  house  than  all  the  learned 
disquisitions  yet  written.  We  might  then  too  better 
judge  of  the  effect  of  the  paintings,  from  seeing  them  in 
their  original  situation,  not  in  the  Neapolitan  Museum: 
and  the  beautiful  arabesques,  from  among  which  they  are 
usually  taken,  would  not  be  deformed  by  unsightly  patches 
of  bare  wall. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SUnVEY  OF  TUB  REMAINDER  OF  THE  CITT. 

Returning  southward  along  the  Street  of  Mercuries, 
we  pass  under  the  triumphal  arch  of  Augustus,  or  ot 
Caligula,  as  it  is  otherwise  named,  and  crossing  a  trans^ 
verse  street  which  leads  towards  the  gate  of  Nola,  enter 
the  Street  of  Fortune,  a  continuation  of  the  Street  of 
Mercuries,  leading  straight  to  the  triumphal  arch  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Forum,  and  bounding  the  island  of  the 
baths  on  the  eastern  side.  This  street  is  one  of  the  most 
spacious  in  Pompeii,  being  twenty-two  feet  wide,  and 
about  two  hundred  feet  long.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  described  in  chapter  vii.,  p. 
186  et  seq.,  where  we  have  given  a  long  catalogue 
of  articles  found  in  the  course  of  excavation.  The 
houses  on  the  eastern  side  were  but  partially  cleared 
up  to  our  latest  acco\Mv\s  *.  ow^  <a^  \,\vem^  about  the  centre 
of  the  street,  nearly  op\vos\Xe  v!cv^  etv\x\«v«tfeV^S>w5i'YV^T^ssR^     , 

is  of  more  consequence  iWtv  ^'^^V^^'^^^^^'^w^r.wt^ 
the  House  of  Bacchus,  ^rom  ^W%^^xxvV.m%^^  ^>e^x^^ 
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on  a  door  opposite  to  the  entry.  Channels  for  the  intro- 
duction of  water  are  found  in  the  atrium,  which  has  been 
surrounded  by  a  small  trough,  formed  to  contain  flowers, 
the  outer  side  of  which  is  painted  blue  to  imitate  water, 
with  boats  floating  upon  it.  The  wall  behind  this  is 
painted  with  pillars,  oetween  which  are  balustrades  of 
▼arious  forms :  cranes  and  other  birds  perch  upon  these ; 
and  there  is  a  back-ground  of  reeds  and  other  vegetables, 
above  which  the  sky  b  visible.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  eastern  side  ot  the  street  is  occupied  by  a  row  of 
shops  with  a  portico  in  front  of  them.  It  is  flanked  on 
either  side  by  footpaths,  and  must  have  presented  a  noble 
appearance  when  terminated  by  triumphal  arches  at  either 
end,  and  overlooked  by  the  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter, 
and  that  of  Fortune  elevated  on  its  lofty  basis.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  last-named  edifice  does  not  stand 
symmetrically  either  with  the  Street  of  Fortune,  or  with 
the  transverse  street  running  past  the  House  of  Pansa. 
**  The  portico,"  we  quote  again  from  Gell,  **  is  turned  a 
little  towards  the  Forum,  and  the  front  of  the  temple  is 
so  contrived  that  a  part  of  it  might  be  seen  also  from  the 
other  street.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these  circum- 
stances are  the  result  of  design  rather  than  of  chance. 
The  Greeks  seem  to  have  preferred  the  view  of  a  magni- 
ficent building  from  a  comer,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
right-angled  plan  to  be  found  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
Italy."* 

The  street  running  westward  between  the  baths  and 
the  Forum  presents  nothing  remarkable,  except  that  in  it 
are  the  signs  of  the  milk-shop  and  school  of  gladiators 
above  described.  There  is  also  an  altar,  probably  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter,  placed  against  the  wall  of  a  house  ; 
above  it  is  a  bas-relief  in  stucco,  with  an  eagle  in  the 
tympanum.  Eastward  of  the  Forum  this  street  assumes 
the  name  of  the  Street  of  Dried  Fruits,  from  an  inscrip- 
tion showing  that  dried  fruits  were  sold  in  it ;  and,  indeed, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  figs,  raisins,  chcsnuts,  plums, 
hempseed,  and  similar  articles  were  found.  This  €>U^<s.t 
hasonly  been  excavated  a  Jittle  way,  to  tV\e  ^o\\\.\.^\,^\v\Oa.'«>^ 
larrofv  alley  crosses  itf  and  runs  dowu  lo  \Xv^  '^W'e.^X.  ^^ 

•Pompe/ana,  Second  Series,  vo\.  \.  ^."Q. 
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Bacclius,  from  a  painting. 

Pantheon  and  CW«A^^   S^IS^^^'n^N^ 
this  aJJey   meets  tbe  Sue^  ;^'V     ^  ^  ^«^<i^s.^^ 
a  remarkably  grace?u\  Y«ft^^M^S 
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pressing  the  juice  of  the  grape  into  a  yase  placed 
upon  a  pillar,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  rampant  animal 
ezpectine  the  liquor,  apparently  meant  for  a  tiger  or 
panther,  out  of  yery  diminutive  size.  This  picture  is 
one  foot  five  inches  high,  and  one  foot  two  inches 
wide.  It  probably  served  for  the  sign  of  a  wine-mer- 
chant. Corresponding  with  it,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  shop,  is  a  painting  of  Mercury,  to  render  that  knavish 
god  propitious  to  the  owner's  trade.  There  is  nothing 
fiu*ther  worthy  of  notice  till  we  emerge  into  the  broad 
and  handsome  Street  of  the  Silversmiths. 

This  is  about  twenty-eight  feet  wide,  and  bordered 
on  each  side  by  footpaths  i^ut  six  feet  wide,  which  are 
described  as  made  m  several  places  of  a  hard  plaster, 
probably  analogous  to  opus  signinvm.  At  the  end  next 
the  Forum  it  is  blocked  up  by  two  steps,  which  deny 
access  to  wheel  carriages,  and  is  in  other  parts  so  much 
encumbered  by  large  stepping-stones,  that  the  passage  of 
such  vehicles,  if  not  pronibited,  must  have  been  difficult 
and  inconvenient.  The  houses  for  the  most  pai-t  are  but 
partially  excavated ;  we  may  except,  however,  the  house 
standing  at  the  angle  of  the  street  which  leads  down  to 
the  theatre,  which  was  excavated  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  Joseph  the  Second,  and  is  usually 
named  after  him,  or  otherwise  called  the  House  of  Fus- 
cus.  It  contains  at  the  entrance  a  boar  and  hounds  in 
mosaic.  At  a  spot  on  the  southern  side  of  this  street, 
where  there  are  three  steps  in  the  foot-path,  a  sharp 
marble  cone,  about  twelve  inches  high,  rises  out  of  the 
jmvement.  The  house  adjoining  is  built  with  large  and 
well-compacted  blocks  of  stone,  on  which  the  remains  of 
an  Oscan  inscription  are  visible.  At  the  height  of  about 
three  feet  from  the  pavement,  this  wall  appears  to  have 
been  worn  by  frequent  attrition,  but  the  origin  of  this, 
and  the  use  of  the  cone,  are  not  understood.  Similar 
marks  of  attrition  are  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  chaining  of  slaves  to  the 
wall.  This  may  have  been  so  done,  that  the  bod^ 
should  have  been  suspended,  the  fool  or\^  Vicvw.^  ^^^'^^ 
rest  upon  the  point  of  the  cone.*      A.  s\m\\«x  ^\ixvY^^s^«^'^^ 
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called  picketing,  formerly  disgraced  our  ann^.  We  ma^ 
here  repeat  the  notice  of  a  peculiarity  in  this  street :  it 
■lopei  with  a  veiy  gentle  descent  away  from  the  Forum, 
ana  the  connes  of  masonry,  instead  of  being  laid  hori- 
lontally,  nm  parallel  to  the  slope  of  the  ground — a  unique 
inatenoe,  aa  we  believe,  of  such  a  construction.  We 
give  A  Tiew  of  a  handsome  and  (which  is  rare  in  Pom- 
peii) a  perfect  doorway  of  stone,  copied  from  the  second 
aeriea  of  Sir  W.  Geli's  Pompeii.  Above  it  part  of  a 
window  atill  remuns.  In  front  the  reader  will  observe 
the  atepping^stones  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  house 
itaeif  haa  not  yet  been  excavated.  On  the  right  hand  of 
the  veatibule  a  monkey  is  psunted  playing  on  the  double 
pipe,  aa  if  he  were  the  guardian  oi  the  entry.  The  doors 
oTaeTeral  shops  in  this  street  have  left  perfect  impressions 
on  the  volcanic  deposit,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
planka  of  which  they  were  made  lapped  one  over  the 
otlier.  like  the  planks  of  a  boat. 

Of  the  early  excavations  in  the  southern  quarter  of 
the  town  few  records  are  preserved.  In  the  Quarter  of 
the  Theatres,  besides  the  public  buildings,  which  have 
been  fully  described,  there  are  but  two  houses  of  any  in- 
terest. These  occupy  the  space  between  the  Temple  of 
iEiSCulapius  and  the  small  theatre.  One  is  the  house  of 
the  Sculptor,  in  which  were  found  the  instruments 
figured  in  pase  249.  We  find  the  usual  arrangement 
01  atrium,  tablinum,  and  peristyle ;  but  owing  to  the 
inclination  of  the  ground,  the  peristyle  is  on  a  higher 
'level  than  the  public  part  of  the  house,  and  communicates 
with  it  by  a  flight  of  steps.  A  large  reservoir  for  water 
extended  under  the  peristyle,  which  was  in  good  preser- 
vation when  first  found,  but  has  been  much  injured  by 
the  failure  of  the  vault  beneath. 

Returning  by  the  southernmost  of  the  two  roads  which 
lead  to  the  Forum,  we  find,  beside  the  wall  of  the  tri- 
angular Forum  as  it  is  called,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
houses  in  Pcftnpeii,  if  not  for  its  size,  at  least  for  its 
construction.  The  excavations  here  made  were  begun 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  JosgyAv  W.,  ^^Vrx  >«Vwsv 
this  bouse,  as  well  as  one  already  metv\AOTv^^,\vaa  X^^^"^ 
named,-  but  after  curiosity  was  satisfied,  iVve^  ^'^^^  ^^^^ 
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up  again  with  rubbish,  as  was  then  usual,  and  vines 
and  poplars  covered  them  almost  entirely  at  the  time 
when  Mazois  examined  the  place,  insomuch  that  the 
underground  stories  were  all  that  he  could  personally 
observe.     We  give  a  plan  of  the  tliree  stories  m  one. 

1.    Prothyrum.    2.   Several    rooms   surrounding  the 
atrium.      3.    Probably  a    shop.      4.    Tuscan    atrium. 
5.   Impluvium.     6.   Alae.     7.   Tablinum.     8.   Fauces. 
9.  Ante-chamber  to  10,  the  staircase  which  communi- 
cates with  the  lower  stories  situated  under  the  terrace, 
11.    This  portion  of  the  house  has  the  arrangement 
and  the   magnificence  of  a  private  basilica.      It  may 
probably  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  the  Corinthian 
oecus,  which  Vitruvius  describes  as  containing  a  single 
order  of  columns  supporting  an  entablature  and  vaulted 
roof.     12.  Rooms  for  different  uses.    All  this  suite  of 
apartments  is  on  a  level  with  the  street,  and  seems  to 
have  been   the   public  part  of  the  house.     The  effect 
produced  upon  the  visitor  of  this  princely  mansion  must 
have  been  very  striking,  when,  at  first  entrance,  he  saw 
through  the  long  perspective  of  the  atrium  and  this  noble 
hdll  one  of  the   most   beautiful  landscapes  which   the 
world  can  afford ;  for  the  back  part  of   this  house  is 
situated  on  a  declivity  which  anciently  sloped  down  to 
the  sea,  and  commanded  an  uninterrupted  view  over  the 
bay,   towards   Stabiae.      13,    14.    Terraces   at  different 
elevations.     Beneath  the  terrace  attached  to  the  upper 
floor,  there  is  a  lower  story  containing  several  rooms, 
which  probably  were  those  chiefly  devoted  to  domestic 
use.     One  of  tnese  was  a  triclinium,  as  is  indicated  by  a 
little  oven  or  stove  in  one  comer,  evidently  intended  for 
the  service  of  the  table.     There  is  also  a  handsome  suite 
of  three  rooms,  well  adapted  for  the  assembling  the 
family,  or  the  reception  of  friends,  commanding  that 
delightful  view  which  marks  out  the  brow  of  this  hill 
as  the  most  enviable  situation  in  the  whole  town.     A 
second   terrace,  14,   extends  in   front  of  these   rooms, 
below  which  terrace  iVvere  \^  ^^\.  ^  «M\tft  of  baths.     The 
approach   to  them  is  by  ^  ?X2cvt«»^,  \s£t\s^\\\a\fc\\s^  -wx 
inclined  plane.  We  find  lYve  u%m\  i^y^x^^?^^.^  v.\>«vv^^- 
room,  apodyterium,  tep\danum,^^  ^^^>.^, ..  .>.W 
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torium :  but  little  remains  which  can  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject of  private  baths.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  them 
is  the  sudatorium,  which  in  its  plan  resembles  the 
frigidarium  of  the  Thermae ;  being  a  circular  room  with 
four  niches,  serving  as  seats,  hollowed  out  in  the  wall. 
The  vault  is  conical,  terminating  in  a  long  tube,  which  is 
carried  up  to  the  terrace  floor,  and  there  terminated  by 
a  moveable  stone  plug,  serving  as  a  ventilator,  to  give 
free  exit  at  pleasure  to  the  heated  air  and  vapour. 
These  curious  baths  were  covered  in  again  in  part  bj  the 
rubbish  thrown  out  from  the  excavations  of  the  triangular 
Forum.  It  was  then  remarked  that  the  subterranean 
apartments,  in  which  there  was  formerly  no  trace  what- 
ever of  mephitic  vapour,  became  foul  after  they  were 
encumbered  with  lapiUi,  as  the  small  volcanic  substances 
are  called  with  which  Pompeii  is  covered.  The  sub- 
terranean vaults  of  the  ampnitheatre  were  also  so  im- 
pregnated with  unwholesome  gas  before  they  were 
cleared,  that  Mazois,  while  examining  them,  encountered 
a  heavy  whitish  vapour,  which  rose  slowly  and  affected 
his  respiration  so  much  that  he  was  compelledio  make  a 
hasty  retreat  before  it  reached  the  level  of  his  mouth.  It 
would  seem  from  these  observations  that  the  mephitic 
air  so  common  in  the  volcanic  district  of  Naples  resides 
principally  in  the  beds  of  ashes  and  scoriae,  and  is  disen- 
gaged by  the  action  of  heat  and  moisture,  A  skeleton 
was  discovered  in  the  furnace-room  of  these  baths. 

Returning  westward  towards  the  Forum,  we  pass  by 
other  houses  of  the  same  character,  consisting  of  two 
or  three  stories,  half  built,  half  excavated,  on  the  aide 
of  the    hill :    but  they  have   not  been  described  with 
minuteness  enough  to  furnish  us  with  anything  worth 
narrating.     On   the   right   hand   is  the   house  already 
described  under  the  name  of  Casa  Carolina.     We  enter 
the   Forum   at  its  south-eastern   angle.       The   south- 
western corner  of  the  town,  between  the  Forum  and 
the  declivity  of  the  hill,  has  been  but  partially  excavated ; 
and  the  only  houses  woxlYvy  o^  ivo>L\e^  ^\^  l^o  which  wa« 
excavated  by  General  CVvawvvo^^^X.,  ^VA^  \w  os^jKoaiss^ 
of  the  French   troops  \u  occ^v^Wotv  o'i  ^^^V^.  J^V^^^ 
Vie  contiguous  to  one  aivolYYet,aa^  O.o^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Without  h&ag  lar^,  they  impress  lu,  bj  the  cipganee 
of  their  decoration,  with  the  idea  tlut  they  l)clonge<l 
to  wealthj  and  cultivated  peraons.  One  of  them 
consistB  of  a  prothyrum,  Tuscan  atrium,  periaiyle,  and 
the  UBual  apartmenU  upon  a  small  scale,  and  is  scarcely 
worth  a  minute  description:  the  other  is  more  remoric- 
able,  though  not  larger. 

A  protiiyrum  leads  from  the  narrow  street  which 
runs  beude  the  basilica  into  a  tctrastyle  atrium.  The 
columns  hare  evidently  been  composed  or  old  materials 
worked  up  again,  and  stuccoed  over  to  malie  a  fair 
ihow.  At  the  foot  of  one  where  this  coalinf;  is  broken 
away,  part  of  the  fluted  shaft  of  a  former  column  is  to 
be  seen  surmounted  by  brickwork  and  the  upper  parts 
of  the  others  are  composed  of  alternate  courses  of  brick 
and  stone.  In  the  centre  is  a  marble  impluvium  with 
a  well-hole  ;  the  edges  of  the  impluvium  are  surrounded 
by  mosaic  of  different  patterns      The  lower  jiarl  of  the 
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columns  has  been  painted,  as  usual,  of  some  dark  colour. 
Around  this  apartment  a  triclinium,  hall,  and  other 
rooms  are  disposed.  An  open  tablinum  intervened 
between  the  atrium  and  the  peristjle,  which  enclosed 
a  diminutive  xystus,  or  garden.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  in  it  is  that  apertures  are  cut  in  the  basement  or 
pluteum  which  supported  the  pillars  of  the  peristyle,  to 
give  light  to  a  subterranean  set  of  apartments,  acceanhte 
either  from  the  peristyle  by  a  staircase,  or  froai  the 
street  by  a  long  sloping  passage.  A  chamber  wUdl 
looks  upon  the  peristyle  is  remarkable  for  the  elegneB 
of  its  aecorations.  Around  the  lower  parts  of  the  wilb 
there  runs  a  broad  skirting  of  a  deep  red,  reliered  by 
paintings  of  flowers,  and  minute  borden  and  onuunenta. 
The  upper  part  is  of  a  brilliant  celestial  blue,  divided 
into  compartaients  by  broad  borders  and  arabesqneiy 
in  the  centre  of  which  compartments  are  medaUioM 
containing  figures  of  elegant  derign  and  eaecutiont 
Flying  cupids,  with  peacocks,  doves,  and  other  f»'f— fa, 
appear  to  be  the  favourite  subjects. 

Our  survey  of  the  city  itself  is  now  completed.  Then 
is  yet  the  very  interesting  quarter  without  the  wallif 
called  the  Street  of  Tombs,  with  which,  aooordnig  to 
the  topographical  arrangement  by  which  we  have  intro- 
duced the  reader  by  the  gate  of  Herculaneom,  it  woidd 
have  seemed  natural  to  begin.  That  distribution  of  the 
subject,  however,  would  not  have  suited  the  convenience 
of  our  volume  equally  well ;  and  would  liave  compelled 
us  to  commence  our  account  of  the  private  houses  with 
the  most  extensive  and  complicated,  and,  on  the  whole, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  yet  found  :  one  too 
of  a  different  class  from  any  yet  mentioned,  and  belong- 
ing rather  to  the  order  oi  country  villas  than  of  town 
houses.  To  the  description  of  this  the  following  chapter 
will  be  appropriated. 
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most  interesting,  and  by  far  the  mast  extensive 
private  buildings  jet  discovered,  ie  the  Suburban 
as  it  is  called,  from  its  position  a  lilllo  way 
ut  the  g^tes.  ExcavatlonB  were  made  in  this  part 
:  town  in  1763,  and  it  wag  probably  discovered  at 
ime."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  plan  of  this 
!  ia  in  close  accord  with  the  descriptions  of 
■y  houses  given  us  by  Vitruvius  and  others, — a 
isteoce  which  fends  strongly  to  conftTnv  *Ctw,^Q^vA 
■eipressed,  thai  the  houEes  ot  i'lie  ii\t5  wa'aaSA. 
je  Ronuui  Byatem  of  arrangemeM,  ^iuia^i^  "^^ 
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Greek  taste  may  predominate  in  their  decoration.  We 
will  commence  by  extracting  the  most  important  passages 
in  Pliny  the  younger's  description  of  his  Laurentine 
villa,  that  the  reader  may  have  some  general  notion  of 
the  subject — some  standard  with  which  to  compare  that 
which  we  are  about  to  describe. 

*^  My  villa  is  large  enough  for  convenience,  though 
not  splendid.  The  first  apartment  which  presents  itself 
is  a  plain,  yet  not  mean,  atrium  ;  then  comes  a  portico, 
in  shape  like  the  letter  O,  which  surrounds  a  small,  but 
pleasant  area.  This  is  an  excellent  retreat  in  bad 
weather,  bein?  sheltered  by  glazed  windows,*  and  still 
more  effectually  by  an  overhanging  roof.  Opposite  the 
centre  of  this  portico  is  a  pleasant  cavaedium,  after  which 
comes  a  handsome  triclinium,  which  projects  upon  the 
beach,  so  that  when  the  south-west  wind  urges  the  set, 
the  last  broken  waves  just  dash  against  its  walls.  <  On 
every  side  of  this  room  are  folding  doors,  or  windows 
eqyally  l&rge,  so  that  from  the  three  sides  there  is  a 
vieV,  as  it  were,  of  three  seas  at  once,  while  backwards 
the  eye  wanders  through  the  apartments  already 
described,  the  cavaedium,  portico,  and  atrium,  to  woocis 
and  distant  mountains.  To  the  left  are  several  apart- 
ments, including  a  bed-chamber,  and  room  fitted  up  as  a 
library,  which  juts  out  in  an  elliptic  form,  and,  by  its 
several  windows,  admits  the  sun  during  its  whole  course. 
These  apartments  I  make  my  winter  abode.  The  rest 
of  this  side  of  the  house  is  allotted  to  my  slaves  and 
freedmen,  yet  it  is  for  the  most  part  neat  enough  to 
receive  my  friends.  To  the  right  of  the  triclinium  is  a 
very  elegant  chamber,  and  another,  which  you  may  call 
eitlier  a  very  large  chamber  (cuhiculum),  or  moderate 
sized  eating-room  (ccenatio),  which  commands  a  full 
prospect  both  of  the  sun  and  sea.  Passing  hence 
through  three  or  four  other  chambers,  you  enter  the 
cella  frigidaria  of  the  baths,  in  which  there  are  two 
basins  projecting  from  opposite  walls,  abundantly  large 

*  Sppcularibus.     "Whetbet   gVass  v{\x\dLO>K%  ere   talc   windows    (lapis 
upecularia)   were  meant,  is  a  coxvttoNetledL  ^VcA..   "**!«&«%  Vw^vrrA  to 
believe  the  latter,  alihougU  g\aaa  v,\xv^oy,%  v^^t^  v«vQfx^W^Vi  v^w 
l>ef'ore  the  date  of  this  lelteT,as  is  ^TONeeL\>^>i:tv^«.'^N^x.x^x^^tY.««.. 
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enoogh  to  swim  in,  if  you  feel  inclined  to  do  so  in  the 
first  instance.  Then  come  the  anointing-room,  the 
hypocaust,  or  furnace,  and  two  small  rooms ;  next  the 
warm  bath,  which  commands  an  admirable  view  of  the 
sea.  Not  far  off  is  the  spfuBi-isterinm,  a  room  devoted 
to  in-^oor  exercises  and  games,  exposed  to  the  hottest  sun 
of  the  declining  day.  Beside  it  is  a  triclinium,  where 
the  noise  of  the  sea  is  never  heard  but  in  a  storm,  and 
then  funtly,  looking  out  upon  the  garden  and  the 
ffestatiOf  or  place  for  talcing  the  air  in  a  carriage,  or 
litter  which  encompasses  it.  The  c^statio  is  hedged 
with  box,  and  with  rosemary  where  the  box  is  wanting ; 
for  box  grows  well  where  it  is  sheltered  by  buildings, 
bat  withers  when  exposed  in  an  open  situation  to  the 
wind,  and  especially  within  reach  of  spray  from  the 
sea.  To  the  inner  circle  of  the  gestatio  is  joined  a 
vhady  walk  of  Tines,  soft  and  tender  even  to  the  naked 
feet.  The  garden  is  full  of  mulberries  and  figs,  the  soil 
being  especially  suited  to  the  former.  Within  the 
circuit  of  the  gestatio  there  is  also  a  crypto-portico,  for 
extent  comparable  to  public  buildings,  having  windows 
on  one  side  looking  to  the  sea,  on  the  other  to  the 
garden.  In  front  of  it  is  a  xystus,  fragrant  with  violets, 
where  the  sun*s  heat  is  increased  by  reflection  from  the 
crypto-portico,  which  at  the  same  time  breaks  the  north- 
east wind.  At  either  end  of  it  is  a  suite  of  apartments, 
in  which,  in  truth,  I  place  my  chief  delight."*  Such 
was  one  of  several  villas  described  by  Pliny.  The 
directions  given  by  Vitruvius  for  building  country  houses 
are  very  short.  **  The  same  principles,'*  he  says,  **  are  to 
be  observed  in  country  houses  as  in  town  houses,  except 
that  in  the  latter  the  atrium  lies  next  to  the  door  ;  but  m 
pseudo-urban  houses  the  peristyles  come  first,  then  atria 
surrounded  by  paved  porticoes,  looking  upon  courts  for 
gymnastic  exercises  and  walking  "  {palcestras  et  ambula- 
tianes).'f  It  will  appear  that  the  distribution  of  the 
suburban  villa  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  these  rules 

*PUa.Ep.lib.  ii  17*     We  have  very  much  ahoTtcrv^^  ^iX\ft  w^^Tl»^^ 
leaving  out  the  description  of^  ^t  least,' one  uppet  \Voot,wv^^'^«*  \'"«i" 
'calars  which  did  not  appear  necessary  to  tYve  UVw^tB&AOXv  ol  oxa  «s3Jov«R^- 
f  Vitruvius,  vi.  8, 
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The  house  is  biult  upon  the  side  of  the  hill,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  ground  falls  away,  not  onlj  in  the 
line  of  the  street,  across  the  breadth  of  the  house, 
but  also  from  the  front  to  the  back,  so  that,  the 
doorway  itself  being  elevated  from  five  to  ax  feet 
above  the  roadway,  there  is  room  at  the  back  of  the 
house  for  an  extensive  and  magnificent  smte  of  rooms 
between  the  level  of  the  peristyle  and  the  aur&oeof 
the  earth.  These  two  levels  are  represented  on  the 
same  plan,  being  distingubhed  by  a  difierenoe  In 
the  shading.  The  darker  parts  show  the  walls  of  the 
upper  floor,  the  lighter  ones  indicate  the  distribation 
or  the  lower.  A  fiirther  distinction  b  made  in  the 
references,  which  are  by  %ui^  to  the  upper  flooi^  and 
by  letters  to  the  lower.  There  are  besiaes  aubtemne- 
ous  vaults  and  galleries  not  expressed  in  the  phm. 

1.  Broad  foot  pavement,  raised  nine  inehea  or  a  foot 
above  the  carriage  way,  running  along  the  whole  len|^ 
of  the  Street  of  Tombs.  2.  Inclii^  planes,  leadug 
up  to  the  porch  on  each  side.  3.  Entrance.  4.  Peri- 
style. This  arrangement  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
directions  of  Vitruvius  for  the  building  of  country  houses 
just  quoted.  The  order  of  the  peristyle  is  extremely 
elegant.  The  columns,  their  capitals,  and  entablatures, 
and  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  are  described  as  being 
still  in  good  preservation.  The  architectural  decora- 
tions are  worked  in  stucco ;  and  it  is  observed  by  Mazois 
that  both  here  and  in  other  instances  the  artist  hss 
taken  liberties  -  which  he  would  not  have  indulged  in 
had  he  been  working  in  more  valuable  materials.  On 
this  ground  that  eminent  architect  hazards  a  conjecture 
that  the  plasterer  had  a  distinct  style  of  ornamenting, 
dilierent  from  that  of  architects,  or  of  the  masons  in  their 
employ.  The  lower  third  of  the  columns,  which  is  not 
fluted,  is  painted  red.  The  pavement  was  formed  of 
opus  slgninum.  5.  Uncovered  court  with  an  impluvium, 
which  collected  the  rain  water  and  fed  a  cistern,  whence 
the  common  houseVioXOi  ^wacvXa  yj«^  %>w\j\iUed.  6.  De- 
scending  staircase,  wVvvcVv  \ft^  ^^  ^^>^^^  ^^^  \i>\^^\^^ 


snsosmAv  TitXA. 
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will  be  recollected  that  the  ground  slopes  witli  a  rapid 
descent  away  from   the  city  gate.     This  lower  story, 
therefore,  was  not  under  ground,  though  near  eight  feet 
below  the  level   of    the    peristyle.     It   communicates 
with  the  road  \)y  a  back  door.     From  the  bottom  of  the 
stair  there  runs  a  long  corridor,  a,  somewhat  indis- 
tinct in  our  small  plan,  owing  to  its  being  crossed  se?end 
times  by  the  dark  lines  of  me  upper  floor,  which  leads 
down  by  a  gentle  slope  to  the  portico  surrounding  the 
garden.     This  was  the  back  stair,  as  we  should  ctdl  it, 
by  which  the  servants  communicated  with  that  part  of 
the  house.     There  was  another  staircase,  b,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the^'  house,  for  the  use  of  the  family. 
7.  Door  and  passage  to  the  upper  garden,  marked  17, 
on  the  same   level  as  the  court.     8.  Open  hall,  cor- 
responding in  position  with  a  tablinum.     Being  tbui 
placed  between  the  court  and  the  gallery,  2  8,  it  most 
have   been   closed  with  folding  doors  of  wood,  which 
perhaps  were  glazed.     9,  10,  11,   12.     Various  rooms 
containing    nothing    remarkable.         13.  Two     rooms 
situated  in  a  most  agreeable  manner  at  the  two  ends  of 
a  long  gallery,  28,  and   looking  out  upon  the   upper 
terraces  of  the  garden,  from  which  the  eye  took  in  the 
whole  gulf  of  Naples  to  the  point  of  Sorrento,  and  the 
island   of    Capreae.     14.  Procxton,    or    ante-chamber. 
15.     Lodge  of  the  cubicular  slave,  or  attendant  upon 
tlic    bed^room.     16.    Bed-room,    probably   that   of  the 
nia^^ter,  or  else  the  state-chamber,     b.  Alcove.      Several 
rings   were  found   here  which  had  evidently   belonged 
to  u  curtain  to  draw  across  the  front  of  it.      c.  Hollow 
stand    or   counter   of    masonry,    probably    coated   with 
stucco    or    marble,   which    served    for    a    toilet-table. 
Several  vases  were  found  tliere,  which  must  have  contained 
])erlunies  or  cosmetic  oils.     The  form  of  this  bed-room 
is    very   remarkable,    and    will    not   fail    to    strike   the 
reader   from  its  exact  correspondence  with   the     ellij)tic 
chamber  or  library  described  by  Pliny  in  his  Laurcntine 
vilhi.     The   windows  \x\  \X\^  ?>cu\\tvKi>\W  end    are  so 
pliiroil      that    t'Vey   rcec\ve  vW    tv'svw^^  w^^vccCvSr^  ^^\ 
sottiuir'  sun.      Hull's    eyes,  v^<iee^  ^W^  vV^  nnx^W, 
permitted  them  to  be  aWogcvtv^iT  «-vvi  v. 
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the  room  entirfeljr.  These  windows  opened  on  a  ^rden, 
nrhere,  in  Mazois'  time,  the  care  ot  the  guardian  had 
[ilanted  roses,  which  almost  beguiled  him  into  the  belief 
iiat  he  had  found  the  genuine  produce  of  a  Pompeian 
jjarden.  This  must  have  been  a  delightful  room  from 
to  ample  size,  elegance  of  ornament,  and  the  quiet 
sheerfiu  retiroment  of  its  situation.  17.  Upper  garden 
upon  the  leyel  of  the  court. 

18.  Entrance  to  the  baths,  which,  though  originally 
nure  in  priyate  houses,  had  become  so  common,  long 
before  the  destruction  of  Pompeii,  that  few  wealthy 
persons  wero  without  them.  We  have  treated  this  subject 
io  fully  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume,  that  it  is  unneces- 
Murjrto  enter  into  a  particular  explanation  of  the  terms  by 
whidi  we  shall  describe  the  several  apartments,  or  of  the 
Uttmer  of  bathing  among  the  ancients.  The  word  baU 
leum  was  peculiarly  applied  to  domestic,  thermae  to  pub- 
lic baths.  This  specimen,  which  fortunately  was  almost 
[lerfect,  small  as  it  is,  suffices  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
urangement  of  private  baths  among  the  Romans.  19. 
Portico  upon  two  sides  of  a  small  triangular  court.  There 
8  as  much  skill  in  the  disposition,  as  taste  in  the  decora- 
ion,  of  this  court,  which  presents  a  symmetrical  plan, 
lotwithstanding  the  irregular  form  of  the  space  allotted 
o  it.  Its  situation  is  conformable  to  the  advice  of 
(Titnivius ;  and  as  it  could  not  front  the  west,  it  has 
)een  placed  to  the  south.  The  columns  of  the  portico 
ure  octagonal.  At  the  extremity  of  the  gallery,  on  the 
eft  of  the  entrance,  there  is  a  small  furnace  where  was 
prepared  some  warm  beverage,  or  restorative,  for  the  use 
)f  the  bathers,  who  were  accustomed  to  take  wine  or 
cordials  before  they  went  away.  Here  a  gridiron  and 
:wo  frying-pans  were  found,  still  blackened  with  smoke.* 
[n  the  centre  of  the  base,  or  third  side  of  the  court,  is 
placed  a  bath,  20,  about  six  feet  square,  lined  with 
stucco,  the  edge  of  which  is  faced  with  marble.  It  was 
:x>vered  with  a  roof,  the  mark  of  which  is  still  visible  on 
the  walls,  supported  by  two  pillars  placed  on  the  project- 
D^  angles.  The  boles  in  the  waus  lo  adwvX.  >\\^  Niicv\^^ 
rwcipal  beams  are  so  contrived,  tTaat  eaeXv  sv^'fe  \^  \\wsi.^ 

*  Bonucci. 
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with  a  single  bnck.  Under  this  covering  the  whole 
wall  was  painted  to  represent  water,  with  fish  and  other 
aquatic  animals  swimming  about.  The  water  was  blue, 
and  rather  deep  in  colour:  the  fish  were  represented 
in  the  most  vivid  and  varied  tints.  Some  years  ago  this 
painting  recovered,  on  being  wetted,  the  original  fresh- 
ness and  brilliancy  of  its  colouring ;  but  exposure  to  the 
weather  has  done  its  work,  and  now  scarce  a  trace  of  it 
remains.  In  the  middle  of  it  there  is  a  circular  brolien 
space,  to  which  a  mask  was  formerly  attached,  through 
which  a  stream  gushed  into  the  basin  below.  Two  or 
three  steps  led  down  to  this  baptisterium,  where  the  cold 
bath  was  taken  in  the  open  air.  This  court  and  pordco 
were  paved  in  mosaic.  21.  Apodyterium.  22.  Frigida- 
rium.  23.  Tepidarium.  These  two  rooms,  in  neither 
of  which  was  there  a  bathing  vessel,  confirm  what  we 
have  stated  in  speaking  of  uie  public  baths  of  Rome 
(p.  171),  that  frequently  rooms  thus  named  were  not 
intended  for  bathing,  but  simply  to  preserve  two  intov 
mediatc  gradations  of  temperature,  between  the  burning 
heat  of  the  caldarium  or  laconicum,  and  the  open  air. 
In  fact,  no  trace  of  any  contrivance  for  the  introduction 
or  reception  of  water  has  been  found  in  No.  22.  It  was 
simply  a  cold  chamber,  cella  frigidaria.  Nor  was  the 
little  chamber,  23,  large  enough  to  receive  conveniently 
a  bathing  vessel ;  but  seats  of  wood  were  found  there 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  had  quitted  the  bath, 
and  who  came  there  to  undergo  the  discipline  of  the 
strigil,  and  that  minute  process  of  purification  and 
anointing  which  we  have  before  described.  This  room 
is  not  above  twelve  feet  by  six:  the  bath,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  calculated  for  the  reception  of  more 
than  one,  or,  at  most,  of  two  people  at  once.  Here  the 
great  question  relative  to  the  use  of  glass  windows  by 
the  ancients  was  finally  settled.  This  apartment  was 
lighted  by  a  window  closed  by  a  moveable  frame  of 
wood  J  which,  though  converted  into  charcoal,  still  held, 
when  it  was  found,  iow  \i«LTve&o^  ^V^kss^bout  six  inches 

square.     A  more  elaboiaXc  «civ^  cvyrvovsi^  ^^^nosAw*  >h^*. 

found  at  a  later  period  \tv  iVve  ^vL\^\^ViiV\v%.  V^^^  ^*^?^\ 
—24.    Caldarium.     H  m\sVl,   V^^^n^t,\.^  ^^^V.^^^ 
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«  as  a  tepid  or  cold  bath,  when  the  weather 
old  for  bathinff  in  the  open  air.  The  suspen- 
ariorum,  as  Yitnivius  calls  the  hollow  walls, 
s  raised  upon  pillars,  are  in  remarkably  good 
on.  By  means  of  these  the  whole  apartment 
ely  enveloped  in  flame,  and  mi^ht  be  easily 
a  most  stifling  temperature.  We  have  fully 
the  method  of  constructing  these  in  the  chapter 
public  baths,  p.  156,  and  need  not  here  repeat 
(  been  said.  We  will,  however,  add,-  that 
directs  a  bed  of  clay  mixed  with  hair  to  be 
een  the  pillars  and  the  pavement :  and  some 
)f  this  custom  may  be  imagined  to  subsist,  for 
's  of  the  country,  in  some  cases,  work  up  wool 
r  clay— 'a  practice  unknown  elsewhere,  as  we 
in  the  art  of  pottery.  The  burning  va[)our 
it  above  the  ceuing,  gaining  no  entrance  into 
ment.  Air  and  light  were  admitted  by  two 
one  higher  than  the  other.  In  one  of  these 
•und  a  fragment  of  glass.  The  bathing  vessel, 
vith  stucco,  and  coated  on  the  outside  with 
V2i9  fed  by  two  cocks,  which  must  have  been 
1,  to  judge  from  the  space  which  they  occupied. 
)t  and  cold  water  were  supplied  at  pleasure ;  and 
ly  to  fill  the  vessel  with  boiling  water,  and  the 
irtment  would  be  converted  into  one  great  vapour 
s  it  would  have  been  difficult  or  impossible  to 
t  alive  a  lamp  or  torch  in  so  dense  a  steam, 
lear  the  door  a  circular  hole,  closed  formerly  by 
^hich  served  to  admit  the  light  of  a  lamp  placed 
[joining  chamber.  The  hypocaust  or  furnace 
•atus,  25,  for  heating  the  water,  are  so  placed, 
r  cannot  be  seen  from  the  triangular  court, 
small,  but  correspond  with  the  small  quantity 
^  water  which  they  were  required  to  furnish, 
table,  g.  Cistern,  h.  Mouth  of  hypocaust. 
ftce,  probably  for  boiling  water  when  merely  a 
1  was  required,  without  heating  the  8visi^i\s,Mr«. 
'/n.  By  the  side  of  the  hypocaxxst  vjct^  ^'Mifc^ 
for  hot  and  cold  water,  as  desctW)^^  vtv  ^^ 
Baths,  p.  142  :  their  pedestaAs  wex^i  o>o^«tN^« 
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ble  between  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  and  the  letter  k, 
I.  Wooden  staircase,  no  longer  in  existence,  which  led  to 
the  apartments  above.    26.  Reservoir. 

Such  was  the  distribution  of  this  l)ath.  Some  pMatinet 
and  mosaics,  which  are  ordinary  enough,  formea  its  onlj 
decorations ;  yet  from  the  little  that  renuuns,  we  can 
discover  that  the  good  taste  which  reiened  evenr  where, 
and  the  freshness  of  the  colours,  must  nave  rendered  the 
effect  of  the  whole  most  agreeable. 

27.  This  chamber  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  waid- 
robe,  where  the  numerous  garments  of  the  opulent  mas- 
ters of  this  dweliinff  were  kept  under  presses,  to  give 
them  a  lustre.  This  conjecture  b  founded  upon  the 
remains  of  calcined  stuffs,  and  the  fragments  of  wardrobes 
and  carbonised  planlc  found  in  the  course  of  ezcavatioo. 
28.  Great  gallery,  lighted  by  windows  which  looked 
upon  the  two  terraces,  34,  separated  by  the  large  hall, 
33.  This  gallery  furnished  an  aereeable  promenade, 
when  the  weather  did  not  permit  the  enjoyment  of  the 
external  porticos  or  terraces.  29,  29.  These  two  small 
apartments,  which  were  open  to  the  eallery,  and  probably 
were  closed  by  glass,  may  very  well  have  been,  one  a 
library,  the  other  a  reading-room,  since  the  place  in 
which  books  were  kept  was  not  usually  the  place  in 
which  they  were  read :  being  small  and  confined,  suitable 
to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  volumes  which  an 
ancient  library  generally  contained,  and  also  to  the  limited 
space  within  which  a  considerable  number  of  rolls  of 
papyrus  might  be  placed.  A  bust,  painted  on  the  wall  of 
one  of  them,  connrms  this  supposition,  for  it  is  known 
that  the  ancients  were  fond  of  keeping  the  portraits  of 
eminent  men  before  their  eyes,  and  especially  of  placing 
those  of  literary  men  in  their  libraries.  30.  The  form  of 
this  hall  is  suitable  to  a  triclinium,  and  its  situation,  pro- 
tected from  the  immediate  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  would 
seem  to  mark  it  as  a  summer  triclinium.  Still  the  guests 
enjoyed  the  view  of  the  country  and  of  the  sea,  by  means 
of  a  door  openmg  ^ipon  vVv^  \«rrocft.  In  front  of  the  little 
c/iarabcr,  31,  is  a  squaie  o^emtv^^w  "»^Nfc  ^ws«^»sfc^^^vih 
descends  to  the  poiul  b,  u^tv  VW  W  >^W  X\.\^^^ 
be  remarked,  that  at  tVve  exvtt^xve^  ^^  ^^0.  W«s.^.\^ 
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ulding  there  is  a  lodge  for  a  slave.    No  doubt,  each 
ite  of  rooms  had  its  peculiar  keeper.  The  chamber,  10, 
lems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  keeper  of  the  peri- 
f  le ;  the  apartment,  15,  belonged  to  the  slave  of  the  bed- 
lamber,  wno  watched  the  apartment  of  his  master ;  a 
icess  under  the  staircase,  35,  was  without  doubt  the 
ace  of  the  atriensis,  or  attendant  on  the  atrium,  when 
le  hall,  8,  was  open,  to  ^ve  admission  to  the  interior  of 
le  house ;  and  when  this  hall  was  closed,  he  attended  in 
le  chamber,  12,  which  commanded  the  entrance  through 
te  passage,  or  fiuices.   Lastly,  the  small  lodge,  31,  is  so 
aced  as  to  keep  watch  over  all  communication  between 
16  upper  floor,  where  is  the  peristyle,  and  the  lower  floor, 
'.  which  the  apartments  of  the  family  seem  to  have  been 
uefly  situated.  32.  Apartment,  entirely  ruined,  to  which 
18  difficult  to  assign  a  name.   33.  Lar^e  cyzicene  cecus, 
x>ut  thirty-six  feet  by  twenty-six.     All  the  windows  of 
lis  apartment  opened  almost  to  the  level  of  the  floor, 
id  eave  a  view  of  the  garden,  the  terraces  and  trellises 
hich  ornamented  them,  as  well  as  of  the  vast  and  beau- 
ful  prospect  towards  the  sea  and  Vesuvius.    34.  Large 
Traces,  perhaps  formerly  covered  with  trellises,  which 
>mmunicate  with  the  terraces  over  the  gallery  by  which 
le  garden  is  surrounded.     35.  Staircase  leading  to  the 
pper  floor,  on  which  may  have  been  the  gynaeceum,  or 
ute  of  apartments  belonging  to  the  women.    So  retired 
situation,  however,  did  not  always  suit  the  taste  of  the 
4>man  ladies.    Cornelius  Nepos  says  that  **  they  occupy 
ir  the  most  part  the  first  floor  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
(azois  was  long  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  must 
ave  been  an  upper  story  here,  but  for  a  long  time  he 
}uld  not  find  the  staircase.     At  last  he  discovered  in 
lis  place  marks  in  the  plaster,  which  left  no  doubt   in 
is  mind  but  that  it  had  existed  here,  though  being  of 
'ood  it  disappeared  with  the  other  woodwork.     He 
MK>gnised  the  inclination  and  the  height  of  the  steps, 
id  found  that  they  were  high  and  narrow,  like  those 
:one  stairs  which  exist  still  in  the  same  dwelling.     36. 
sort  of  vestibule  at  the  entrance  o?  tY\e  WA^\w^^^.'^^\^i- 
iated  to  the  offices.     This  lower  court  Y^cAi'eiJ^^  ^^'^- 
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tained  the  kitchen.  31.  Bakehoose,  apariments  of  the 
inferior  slaves,  stables,  and  other  accessories.  These  are 
separated  from  the  nuun  building  by  means  of  a  mesatilon, 
or  small  internal  court,  to  diminish  the  danger  in  case  of 
a  fire  happening  in  the  kitchen  or  bakehouse.  There 
were  two  ways  of  communication  from  the  level  of  ^e 
street  to  the  level  of  the  garden ;  on  one  nde  by  the  cor- 
ridor, A,A,  principally  reserved  for  the  servants,  on  Ae 
ol^er  by  the  staircase,  b.  c,g,c.  Portico  round  the  g»- 
den.  The  side  beneath  the  house,  and  that  at  the  right 
of  the  plan,  are  perfectly  preserved ;  but  it  has  been  foimd 
necessary  to  support  the  terrace  on  this  side  by  inserting 
a  modem  pillar  between  each  of  the  old  ones,  and  to  buili 
two  massive  piers  beneath  the  terrace  on  which  the  grett 
cyzicene  hall  is  situated.  This  portico  waa  elegantly 
ornamented.  If  we  may  judge  of  the  whole  from  a  part, 
which  is  given  by  Mazois,  the  interior  entablature  wai 
ornamented  with  light  mouldings  and  running  pattenu, 
while  there  was  a  little  picture  over  each  [uUar.  That  m 
his  plate  represents  a  swan  flying  away  with  a  serpent 
The  pillars  were  square,  the  lower  part  painted  iritii 
flowers  springing  from  trellises,  apparently  of  very  deli- 
cate execution.  The  same  style*  of  painting  occurs  in 
the  court  of  the  baths.  The  ceiling  of  the  portico  beneath 
the  terrace  is,  in  respect  of  its  construction  ^  one  of  the 
most  curious  specimens  of  ancient  building  which  have 
reached  our  time.  It  is  a  plane  surface  of  masonry,  hung 
in  the  air,  supported  neither  on  the  principle  of  the  aich 
nor  by  iron  cramps,  but  owing  its  existence  entirely  to  the 
adherence  of  the  mortar  by  which  it  is  cemented.  It  is 
divided  into  compartments  by  false  beams  (caissons)  of 
the  same  construction.  The  whole  is  of  remarkable  so- 
lidity. D.  Open  hall,  at  the  end  of  the  western  portico. 
E.  Fountain,  supplied  perhaps  by  the  water  of  the  cistern. 
There  was  formerly  a  well  upon  the  terrace,  34,  by  which 
water  might  be  drawoi  from  the  reservoir  of  thb  fountUD, 
but  it  was  effaced  when  the  area  of  the  terrace  was  restored. 
F,  Ff  F.  Different  cYvMn^aet*,  \vaIU^  triclinium,  in  which 
the  remains  of  a  carpet wer^^^xwv^^^^'^'^^^n^acA.^j^hftr 
rooms,  to  which  it  ia  d\i^t>At  \o  ^^^  ^^1  ^^^a^x 
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ion.  They  are  all  decorated  in  the  most  elegant 
ned  manner ;  but  their  paintings  are  hastening  to 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  grievous  to  behold.  For- 
r  the  Academy  of  Naples  has  published  a  volume 
Is,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  frescoes  of  this 
3  engraved,  o.  Passage,  leading  by  the  staircase, 
he  upper  floor,  and  by  the  staircase,  h,  to  the 
mean  galleries.  There  is  a  similar  staircase,  h, 
other  side  of  the  portico.  These  galleries  form  a 
eneath  the  portico,  lighted  and  aired  by  loopholes 
level  of  the  ground.     Amphorae,  placed  in  sand 

the  wall,  are  still  to  be  seen  there,  and  for  this 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  crypt  served  the 
8  of  a  cellar ;  but  even  this  crypt  was  coarsely  paint- 
tf  esanlon,  or  court,  which  separates  the  offices  from 
ise.  K.  Small  room  at  the  extremity  of  the  garden. 
>ratory ;  the  niche  served  to  receive  a  little  statue, 
stus,  or  garden,  k.  Piscina,  with  a  jet  d'eau. 
osure  covered  wilh  a  trellis,  p.  Door  to  the  country 
wards  the  sea.  q.  This  enclosure,  about  flfteen 
de,  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  a  trellis, 
ist  have  been  much  frequented,  since  there  is  a 
light  of  steps  leading  down  to  it  from  the  upper 
.  It  fronted  the  south  ,^  and  must  have  been  a 
ful  winter  promenade. 

several  rooms  marked  f  in  our  plan  were 
ly  the  chief  summer  abode  of  the  family,  being 
lapted  to  that  purpose  by  their  refreshing  coolness, 
ceilings  for  the  most  part  are  semicircular  vaults, 
pdnted,  and  the  more  valuable  because  few  ceil- 
ive  been  found  in  existence.     We  should  attempt 

to  describe  the  complicated  subjects,  the  intricate 
ried  patterns  with  which  the  fertile  fancy  of  the 
[ue  painter  has  clothed  both  walls  and  ceilings, 
t  the  aid  of  drawings  which  we  are  unable  to  give ; 
ideed,  coloured  plates  would  be  requisite  to  Convey 
quate  notion  of  their  effect.     In  the  splendid  work 

Mr.    Donaldson   has   published  upon   Pompeii, 

subjects  taken  from  these  rooms  VA\  \i^  \waA.» 
'them  coloured,  together  witb.  e\c\vX\siO«ak\c&^%si\fikfe 
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of  very  complicated,  all  of  elegant  design ;  and  to  this, 
and  similar  works,  we  must  refer  the  further  gratification 
of  the  reader's  curiosity. 

Such  was  this  mansion,  in  which  no  doubt  the  owner 
took  pride  and  pleasure,  to  judge  from  the  expense  lavished 
with  unsparing  hand  on  its  decoration ;  and  if  he  could  be 
supposed  to  have  any  cognizance  of  what  is  now  passing 
on  earth,  his  vanity  might  find  some  consolation  for 
having  been  prematurely  deprived  of  it,  in  the  posthumous 
celebrity  which  it  has  obtained.  But  his  taste  and  wealth 
have  done  nothing  to  perpetuate  his  name,  for  not  a  trace 
remains  that  can  indicate  to  what  person  or  to  what 
family  it  belonged.  It  is,  indeed,  usually  called  the 
Villa  of  Marcus  Arrius  Diomedes,  on  the  streng^  of  a 
tomb  discovered  about  the  same  period,  immediately  op- 
posite to  it,  bearing  that  name.  No  other  tomb  had  then 
been  discovered  so  near  it,  and  on  this  coincidence  of 
situation  a  conclusion  was  drawn  that  this  must  have  been 
a  family  sepulchre,  attached  to  thfe  house,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, that  the  house  itself  belonged  to  Diomedes.  The 
conjecture  at  the  outset  rested  but  on  a  sandy  foundation, 
which  has  since  been  entirely  sapped  by  the  discovery  of 
numerous  other  tombs  almost  equally  near.  All  that  we 
know  of  the  owner  or  his  family  may  be  comprised  in  one 
sentence,  which,  sliort  as  it  is,  speaks  forcibly  to  our  feel- 
ings :  their  life  was  one  of  elegant  luxury  and  enjoyment, 
in  the  midst  of  which  death  came  on  them  by  surprise — i 
death  of  singular  and  lingering  agony. 

When  Vesuvius  first  showed  signs  of  the  coming  storm 

the  air  was  still,  as  we  learn  from  the  description  of  Pliny, 

and  the  smoke  of  the  mountain  rose  up  straight,  until  the 

atmosphere  would  bear  it  no  higher,  and  then  spread  on 

all  sides  into  a  canopy,  suggesting  to  him  the  idea  of  an 

enormous  pine-tree.     After  this  a  wind  sprang  up  from 

the   west,  which  was   favourable   to   carry   Pliny  from 

Misenum  to  Stabiae,  but  prevented  his  return.     The  next 

morning  probably  it  veered   something  to   the   north, 

when,  in  the  youngei  PV\tvy%  ^w^%,^  Q,Wd  seemed  to 

descend  upon  the  eaiXh,  lo  concx  \Jcv^  ^^^.•wAVvik&'^'i. 

Isle  of  Caprece  from  \iis  n\^^.    TV^  ^^^^^  ^^^  "^^M 
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Dion  Cassius  to  have  reached  Egypt ;  and  iu  fact  a  line 
drawn  south-east  from  Vesuvius  would  pass  very  near 
Pompeii,  and  cut  Egypt.  It  was  probably  at  this  mo- 
ment that  the  hail  of  nre  fell  thickest  at  Pompeii,  at  day- 
break on  the  second  morning ;  and,  if  any  had  thus  long 
survived  the  stifling  air  and  torrid  earth  which  surrounded 
them,  their  misery  probably  was  at  this  moment  brought 
to  a  dose.  The  villa  of  which  we  speak  lay  exactly  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  mountain,  and  must  have  felt  the 
first,  and,  if  there  were  degrees  of  misery  where  all  perished 
alike,  the  worst,  effects  of  this  fearful  visitation.  Fearful 
is  such  a  visitation  in  the  present  day,  even  to  those  who 
crowd  to  see  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  as  they  would  to  a 
picture-gallery  or  an  opera ;  how  much  more  terrible,  ac- 
companied by  the  certainty  of  impending  death,  to  those 
whom  neither  history  nor  experience  had  familiarized 
with  the  most  awful  phenomenon  presented  by  nature  1 
At  this,  or  possibly  at  an  earlier  moment,  the  love  of  life 
proved  too  strong  for  the  social  affections  of  the  owner  of 
the  house.  He  fled,  abandoning  to  their  fate  a  numerous 
family,  and  a  young  and  beautiful  daughter,  and  bent  his 
way,  with  his  most  precious  moveables,  accompanied  only 
by  a  single  slave,  to  the  sea,  which  he  never  reached 
alive.  His  daughter,  two  children,  and  other  members  of 
his  family  and  household,  sought  protection  in  the  subter- 
ranean vaults,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  wine-jars  already 
stored  there,  and  the  provisions  which  they  brought  down 
with  them,  they  probably  considered  as  sufficient  refuse 
against  an  evil  of  which  they  could  not  guess  the  whole 
extent.  It  was  a  vain  hope :  the  same  fate  awaited  them 
all  by  different  ways.  The  strong  vaults  and  narrow 
openings  to  the  day  protected  them,  indeed,  from  the 
fidline  cinders ;  but  the  heat,  sufficient  to  char  wood,  and 
yolatilize  the  more  subtle  part  of  the  ashes,  could  not  bo 
kept  out  by  such  means.  The  vital  air  was  changed  into 
a  sulphurous  vapour,  charged  with  burning  dust.  In 
their  despair,  longing  for  the  pure  breath  of  heaven,  they 
rushed  to  the  door,  already  choked  with  scoriae  and  ralna^ 
md  perished  in  agonies  on  which  the  \inaw\tia.Nl\Qiw  ^^^"^^ 
ot  willingly  dwell. 
This,  the  reader  will  probably  be  mcWive^  V^  xXiw^i 
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might  do  very  well  for  the  condusion  of  a  romance — ^bot 
why  invent  such  sentimental  stories  to  figure  in  a  grave 
historical  account  ?  It  is  a  remarkable  instance,  perhaps 
the  strongest  which  has  yet  occurred,  of  the  peculiar  in<- 
terest  which  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii  possess,  as  intro- 
ducing us  to  the  homes,  nay,  to  the  very  persons  of  a 
long  forgotten  age,  that  every  circumstance  of  thb  tale 
can  be  verified  by  evidence  little  less  than  conclusive. 
Beside  the  garden  gate,  marked  p,  two  skeletons  were 
found :  one,  presumed  to  be  the  master,  had  in  his  hand 
the  key  of  that  gate,  and  near  him  were  about  a  hundred 
gold  and  silver  coins ;  the  other,  stretched  beside  some 
silver  vases,  was  probably  a  slave  charged  with  the  trans- 
port of  them.  When  the  vaults  beneath  the  room,  o, 
were  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  h,  the 
skeletons  of  seventeen  persons  were  found  huddled  op 
together,  unmoved  during  seventeen  centuries  since  th^ 
sank  in  death.  They  were  covered  by  several  feet  of 
ashes  of  extreme  fineness,  evidently  slowly  borne  in 
through  the  vent-holes,  and  afterwards  consolidated  by 
damp.  The  substance  thus  formed  resembles  the  sand 
used  by  metal  founders  for  castings,  but  is  yet  more  deli- 
cate, and  took  perfect  impressions  of  every  thing  on  which 
it  lay.  Unfortunately,  this  property  was  not  observed 
until  almost  too  late,  and  little  was  preserved,  except  the 
neck  and  breast  of  a  girl,  which  are  said  to  display  extra- 
ordinar}'^  beauty  of  form.  So  exact  is  the  impression, 
that  the  very  texture  of  the  dress  in  which  she  was  clothed 
is  apparent,  which  by  its  extraordinary  fineness  evidently 
shows  that  she  had  not  been  a  slave,  and  may  foe  taken 
for  the  fine  gauze  which  Seneca  calls  woven  wind.  On 
other  fragments  the  impression  of  jewels  worn  on  the 
neck  and  arms  is  distinct,  and  marks  that  several  members 
of  the  family  here  perished.  The  jewels  themselves  were 
found  besicfe  them :  comprising,  in  gold,  two  necklaces, 
one  set  with  blue  stones,  and  four  rings,  containing 
engraved  gems.  Two  of  the  skeletons  belonged  to 
children f  and  some  o?  tVvevc  \i\oxvWwc  nn^^  still  existent; 
most  oi'  them  are  sa\d  to  W\Qi\iftexvT^^»^^\^^\^Ve«^^ 
Each  sex  probably  acted  m  eotiWt^  J^  ^^  t^ll^ 
the  men  trusting  to  t\ie\t  oN^tv  ^Xxe^^V  v.  ^^> 
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women  wsdting  with  patience  the  issue  of  a  danger  fVbm 
which  their  own  exertions  could  not  save  them. 

In  the  same  vault  bronze  candelabra,  and  other  articles, 
jewels,  and  coins  were  found.  Amphorae  were  also 
found  ranged  aeainst  the  wall,  in  some  of  which  the  con- 
tents, dried  and  hardened  by  time,  were  still  preserved. 
ArchsBolo^sts,  it  is  said,  pretend  to  recognise  in  this 
sobstance  the  flavour  of  the  rich  strong  wine  for  which 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius  is  celebrated.* 

Beffldes  the  interior  garden  within  the  portico  there  must 
have  been  another  g^^den  extending  along  the  southern 
aide  of  the  house.  The  passage  from  the  peristyle,  7,  the 
position  of  the  elliptic  chamber,  16,  and  tne  trellis-work, 
<^  inth  its  spacious  steps,  leave  no  doubt  on  this  subject. 
It  htm  been  stated  in  a  German  periodical,  that  traces  of 
the  plough-share  have  been  distinguished  in  the  fields 
adjoming  this  villa.  This  is  the  only  authority  we  have 
lor  supposing  that  the  process  of  excavation  has  been  ex- 
tended at  all  beyond  the  house  itself.  The  garden  to  the 
south  is  still,  to  the  best  of  our  information,  uncleared, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  it  contains  objects  of  sufficient  interest 
■to  recompense  the  labour  which  would  be  consumed  in 
laying  it  open.  Our  limited  knowledge  of  ancient  horticul- 
ture is  not  therefore  likely  to  be  increased  by  means  of 
Pompeii ;  for  such  small  flower-plots  as  are  attached  to 
houses  within  the  town,  cannot  contain  any  thing  worth 
notice  beyond  a  fountain,  or  a  summer  triclinium.  We 
will  do  our  best,  however,  to  complete  the  reader's 
notion  of  an  Italian  villa,  and  show  what  might  have  been, 
since  we  cannot  show  what  has  been  here,  by  borrowing 
Pliny's  account  of  the  garden  attached  to  his  Tuscan  villa, 
the  only  account  of  a  Roman  garden  which  has  come 
down  to  us. 

*  Sir  Tliomas  Brovrne  would  have  rejoiced  in  such  an  opportunity. 
"  Some  find  Sepulcrall  vessels   containing  liquors  which  since  hath 
incrassated  into  jellies.  For  besides  their  laclirymatories,  notable  lamps, 
with  vessels  of  oil,  and  aromaticail  liquors,  attended  noble  Ossuaries. 
And  some  yet  retaining  a  vinosity  and  spirit  in  them,  which  if  any  have 
tasted,  they  have  far  exceeded  the  palates  of  Ktv\,\«^\X'^  .    \aqjxss»  xv«i\.\a 
be  computed  by  years  of  annual  maB\stratea,\>MX,  t>^  ^'^c^X  t^iXv-jjaxsaNLVi^vv 
sad  the  fatal  periods  of  kingdoms.    The  draucVvVa  o^  tc»Tvsci\«i'j  ^i!&»  ^'^^^ 
bat  crade  unto  these,  and  Opimian  wine  but  mt\ieTfi»aX^'0'^^'*^^*  — 
Hjrdrjotaphia,  a  Treatise  on  tme  Buria\\,c\Mi^.u\. 
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<<  In  front  of  the  house  lies  a  spadous  hippodrome,* 
entirely  open  in  the  middle,  b^  Which  means  the  eye, 
upon  your  first  entrance,  takes  m  its  whole  extent  at  one 
yiew.  It  is  encompassed  on  every  side  with  plane-trees 
covered  with  ivy,  so  that  while  their  heads  flourish 
with  their  own  green,  their  bodies  enjoy  a  borrowed 
verdure ;  and  thus  the  ivy  twining  round  the  trunk  and 
branches,  spreads  from  tree  to  tree  and  connects  them 
togedier.  Between  each  plane-tree  are  placed  box-trees, 
and  behind  these  bay-trees,  which  blend  their  shade  with 
that  of  the  planes.  This  plantation,  forming  a  strught 
boundary  on  both  sides  of  the  hippodrome,  bends  at  the 
fiirther  end  into  a  semicirole,  whicn,  being  set  round  and 
sheltered  with  cypresses,  casts  a  deeper  and  more  gloooiy 
shade;  while  tne  inward  circular  walks  (for  there  are 
several),  enjoying  an  open  exposure,  are  full  of  roses,  and 
correct  the  coolness  or  the  shade  by  the  warmth  of  the 
sun.  Having  passed  through  these  several  wincting 
alleys,!  you  enter  a  straight  walk,  which  breaks  out  mto 
a  variety  of  others,  divided  by  box-hedges.  In  one  place 
you  have  a  little  meadow ;  in  another,  the  box  is  cut  into  a 
thousand  different  forms ;  sometimes  into  letters,  here  ex- 
pressing the  name  of  the  master,  there  that  of  the  artificer) 
while  here  and  there  little  obelisks  rise,  intermixed  with 
fruit-trees ;  when  on  a  sudden,  in  the  midst  of  this  elegant 
regularity,  you  are  surprised  with  an  imitation  of  the 
negligent  beauties  of  rural  nature,  in  the  centre  of  which 
lies  a  spot  surrounded  with  a  knot  of  dwarf  plane-trees.} 
Beyond  this  is  a  walk,  interspersed  with  the  smooth  and 

*  Hippodrome  was,  in  its  proper  meaning,  a  place  fw  horse-radng : 
the  Greek  name  for  a  circus.  Being  open,  it  may  have  been  used  for 
horse,  as  the  eestatio  whs  used  for  carriage  exercise ;  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  here  it  was  merely  a  walk,  so  called  from  its  oblong  form, 
rounded  at  the  end. 

+  Here  the  garden  itself  seems  properly  to  begin. 
i  The  plane-tree  was  highly  valued  for  its  shade,  on  which  account  it 
was  a  favourite  tree  with  lH>on  companions.    Virgil  speaks  of  it  u 

«*ministrantera  potantibus  umbras." — Georg.  4.      The  Romans, 

extravagant  in  all  tbeir  WVAng^  used  to  moisten  the  roots  with  wine, 

believing  that  it  thri'ved.  Ytest  otv  V^'aX.  \\^Qit.  'Wa\a'<««&  a  fiunous  one 

in   Lycia,  hollow  witb  ace,  iVie  ttvmV.  ot  v^^J:\0^  n5«&  ^w^'-i-^iTft. '^wmkb. 

leet  in  circumference  within,  vr\ucYv^i»  0^^  lvi^>^Vft  \«^V^«^v 

Roman  proconsul,  Licinixvs  ^>^^i^^^*C^^^^•S^:k  ^'^^  ^««*^^ 
a  gold  cup  to  a  plkne-tree  iul.^di^^.-^«^»^^^'^'^' 
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twining  acanthus,  where  the  trees  are  also  cut  into  a 
Tariety  of  names  and  shapes.  At  the  upper  end  is  an 
alcove  of  white  marble,  shaded  with  vines,  supported  by 
four  small  columns  of  Carystian  marble.  Here  is  a  tricli- 
nium, out  of  which  the  water,  gushing  through  several 
little  pipes,  as  if  it  were  pressed  out  by  the  weight  of  the 
persMis  who  repose  upon  it,  falls  into  a  stone  cistern  un- 
derneath, from  whence  it  is  received  into  a  fine  polished 
marble  basin,  so  artfully  contrived  that  it  is  always  full 
without  ever  overflowing.  When  I  sup  here,  this  basin 
serves  foratable,  thelargersort  of  dishes  being  placed  round 
the  margin,  while  the  smaller  swim  about  in  the  form  of 
little  vessels  and  water-fowl.  Corresponding  to  this  is  a 
fountain,  which  is  incessantly  emptying  and  filling ;  for 
the  water,  which  it  throws  up  to  a  great  height,  railing 
back  again  into  it,  is  returned  as  fast  as  it  is  received,  by 
means  of  two  openings.  Fronting  the  alcove  stands  a 
summer-house  of  exquisite  marble,  whose  doors  project, 
and  open  into  a  green  enclosure,  while  from  its  upper 
and  lower  windows  also  the  eye  is  presented  with  a 
variety  of  different  verdures.     Next  to  this  is  a  little 

{)rivate  closet,  which,  though  it  seems  distinct,  may  be 
aid  into  the  same  room,  furnished  with  a  couch ;  and 
notwithstanding  it  has  windows  on  every  side,  yet  it 
enjoys  a  very  agreeable  gloominess,  by  means  of  a  spread- 
ing vine,  which  climbs  to  the  top,  and  entirely  overshades 
it.  Here  you  may  lie,  and  fancy  yourself  in  a  wood, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  you  are  not  exposed  to  the 
weather :  in  this  place  a  fountain  also  rises,  and  instantly 
disappears.  In  different  quarters  are  disposed  several 
marble  seats,  which  serve,  as  well  as  the  summer-house, 
as  so  many  reliefs  after  one  is  tired  of  walking.  Near 
each  seat  is  a  little  fountain,  and  throughout  the  whole 
hippodrome  several  small  rills  run  murmuring  along, 
wheresoever  the  hand  of  art  thought  proper  to  conduct 
them,  watering  here  and  there  different  spots  of  verdure, 
and  in  their  progress  refreshing  the  whole."* 

Between  this  villa  and  the  city  there  as  «xv"Ci\X\««^ 

which  was  excavated  in  1764,  and  fvWed  \x^  ^i^wcv.  Vwea 

the  valuable  things  found  in  it  had  beeu  TetaoN^^^Vsv 

•  Flin,  Bpist.  v.  6  ;  MelmolVa  ttwia\at\oti. 
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conformitf  with  the  general  practice  tt  that  time  to 
prevent  the  proprieton  b^ng  injured  by  the  loa  of 
KTOuud.  SeTeral  admirable  miMUCa  uid  Mine  fine 
fiwcoea  were  found  in  it.  We  find  mentioned  the 
celebrated  paintings  of  tbe  eight  female  danc«B ;  the 
tbur  groope  of  the  Centaurs,  and  the  Fanainbiili, 
or  rope-«uncera,  which  decoiated  an  eating-nxwi. 
Hence,  too,  were  taken  the  two  bmsuci  with  the  name 
of  Dioscoridet  of  Samoa  bscribed  npim  them,  one  of 
which  has  already  been  described.  Both  repreient 
comic  scenes,  and,  according  to  Winlcelmann,  desora 
the  preference  even  orer  the  celebrated  andeot  Somni 
mosaic  of  the  doves,  which  has  hitherto  been  in  ncii 
high  esteem. 


The  general  arrangement  of  this  villa  resembles  thai 

which  we  have  just  described ;  bat  it  is  on  a  still  larger 

scale,  and  from  the  ncWeu  ot  &%  ^Kcnntiona  evidentlr 

belonged  to  one  of  the  c\\M  ^«twsm  «i\  'ira  ^wa.  is. 

IB    usually  called    tbe  W^a.  o'i  Clu^wi,  Voa  astfoH&v 

possessed   a   houae  nwa  ^mbv^w,  (A  -"-to^  ««*.-aai 
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mentioii  u  made  in  his  letters ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  to  identify  this  as  his  abode.  The  front  to 
the  street  is  oocupied  by  a  row  of  shop,  with  an  arcade 
before  them.  At  the  end  nearest  the  town  is  a  large 
reservoir  of  rain-water  for  the  use  of  the  house.  Next 
to  it  is  the  entrance,  from  which  a  very  long  passage  or 
vestibole,  with  numerous  apartments  on  each  side, 
supposed  to  have  been  stables  and  other  offices,  led 
into  the  Corinthian  atrium.  Beyond  and  around  this 
were  numerous  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  family,  galleries, 
and  terraces,  commanding  a  view  of  the  sea.  At  a 
lower  level  is  a  covered  portico  resembling  in  its  plan 
that  of  the  Suburban  Villa,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
extent.  Above  the  portico  was  formed  a  terrace  which 
still  exists,  and  commands  a  fine  view  both  of  the  sea 
and  land.  The  court  within  it  was  a  xvstus,  or  garden. 
Between  this  portico  and  the  street  is  another  large 
court  of  irregular  figure,  containing  several  large  basins 
built  in  masonry.  The  information  which  has  been 
preserved  concerning  this  house  is  very  scanty,  in 
consequence '  of  the  early  period  at  which  it  was  re- 
interred. 
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Before  commencing  our  description  of  the  tombs  which 
line  the  way  as  the  visitor  approaches  from  Naples, 
and  seem  to  prepare  him  for  that  funereal  silence  wnioh 
reigns  in  the  long-lost  city,  the  more  remarkable  for  its 
contrast  with  the  gay  and  festive  style  of  decoration 
which  still  characterizes  the  remains  which  surround 
him,  it  is  our  intention,  as  we  have  done  in  other 
instances,  to  give  some  general  information  upon  the 
subject  which  we  are  about  to  treat  in  detail,  tor  the 
benefit  of  those  among  our  readers  to  'w\votft.  \Jsv^  ^w^saa. 

of  Roman  burial,  and  the  expressiona  o?  ^otaaxw  ^otxo^ 

re  unfamiliar. 
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Great,  absurdly  ereat  among  the  uneducated,  as  is  the 
importance  attached  to  a  due  performance  of  the  rites  of 
burial  in  the  present  day,  it  is  as  nothing  compared  to 
ihe  interest  which  was  felt  on  this  subject  by  the  Romans; 
and  not  by  them  only,  but  by  other  nations  of  antiquilr, 
with  whose  manners  we  have  nothinjpf  to  do;  here.  Toe 
Romans  indeed  had  a  good  reason  for  this  anxiety,  for 
thev  believed,  in  common  with  the  Greeks,  that  if  the 
body  remained  unentoml)ed,  the  soul  wandered  for  a 
hundred  years  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Styx,  alone 
and  desponding,  unable  to  gain  admisnon  to  its  fintl 
resting-place,  whether  among  the  happy  or  the  miserable. 
If,  therefore,  any  person  perished  at  sea,  or  othenrise 
under  such  circumstances  that  his  body  could  not  be 
found,  a  cenotaph^  or  empty  tomb,  was  erected  by  hit 
surviving  friends,  which  served  as  well  for  his  pa^port 
over  the  Stygian  ferry,  as  if  his  body  had  been  burnt 
or  committed  to  the  earth  with  due  ceremonies.  Hence 
it  became  a  religious  duty,  not  rashly  to  be  neglected, 
to  scatter  earth  over  any  unburied  body  which  men 
chanced  to  sec,  for  even  so  slight  a  sepulture  as  this 
was  held  sufficient  to  appease  the  scruples  of  the  infernal 
gods.  The  reader,  if  there  be  any  readers  of  Latin  to 
whom  these  superstitions  are  unfamiliar,  may  refer  to 
the  sixth  ^neid,  line  322,  and  to  a  remarkable  ode  of 
Horace,  the  28th  of  the  first  book,  which  turns  entirely 
upon  this  subject.  Burial,  therefore,  was  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance. 

When  death  approached,  the  nearest  relative  hung 

over  the  dying  person,  endeavouring  to  inhale  his  last 

breath,   in   a  fond   belief  that  the   animal   the  living 

principle,  departed  at  that  moment,  and  by  that  passage 

from  the  body.     Hence  the  phrases,  animam  in  primo 

ore  tenere,  spiritum  excipere,  and  the  like.     It  is  curious 

to  observe  how  an  established  form  of  expression  holds 

its  ground.     Here  are  we,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 

hundred  years,  still  talking  of  receiving  a  dying  friend's 

last  breath,  as  i£  we  Tca\\y  \svfeM\\.  ^Vv«ct  we  say.     After 

death  ihe  body  was  Nvas\ved  «ixv^  wvcsvoXr^  \i>3  ^^^k^ 

called  pollinctoreB ;    t\vexv  \av^  ov\\  «iv  ^  \sv«? ,  \Ji^^  ^^x.  \ft 

the    door,  to  typify   its  aw^oacYvm^  ^^^«ito^,  es:««^ 
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n  the  be^t  attire  which  it  had  formerly  owned.  The 
>ier  was  often  decked  with  leaves  and  flowers,  a  simple 
ind  toachin(i:  tribute  of  afiection,  which  is  of  the  heisirt 
ind  speaks  to  it,  and  therefore  has  maintained  its  ground 
n  every  age  and  region,  unafibcted  by  the  constant 
changes  in  customs  merely  arbitrary  and  conventional. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Ilome  the  rites  of  burial  and 
Niraing  seem  to  have  been  alike  in  use.  Afterwards 
be  form^  seems  (for  the  matter  is  not  very  clear)  to 
utye  prevailed,  until  towards  the  dose  of  the  seventh 
ientury  of  the  city,  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  who  is  said 
o  have  been  the  first  of  the  patrician  Comelii  who  was 
mmt.*  Thenceforward  corpses  were  almost  universally 
lonsumed  by  fire  until  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
irhen  the  old  fashion  was  brought  up  again,  burning 
leing  violently  opposed  by  the  fathers  ot  the  church, 
irolmbly  on  account  of  its  intimate  connection  with 
Pagan  associations  and  superstitions.  Seven  days,  we 
ire  told,  elapsed  between  death  and  the  funeral;  on 
he  eighth  the  corpse  was  committed  to  the  flames ;  on 
he  ninth  the  ashes  were  deposited  in  the  sepulchre. 
This  probably  refers  only  to  the  funerals  of  the  great, 
vhere  much  splendour  and  extent  of  preparation  was 
'equired,  and  especially  those  public  funerals  (funera 
ndidiva)  to  which  the  whole  people  were  bidden  by 
foice  of  crier,  the  ceremony  being  often  closed  by 
iieatrical  and  gladiatorial  exhibitions,  and  a  sumptuous 
3anquet.  But  we  have  no  intention  to  narrate  the 
pomp  which  accompanied  the  princely  nobles  of  Rome 
»  the  tomb ;  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  explain  the 
jsages  of  private  life,  to  which  the  Street  of  Tombs  owes 
its  origin  and  its  interest. 

In  the  older  times  funerals  were  celebrated  at  night 
t)ecause  the  rites  of  religion  were  celebrated  by  day; 
uid  it  was  pollution  for  the  ministers,  or  for  any  thing 
;x>nnected  with  the  worship  of  the  deities  of  the  upper 
world,  even  to  see,  much  more  to  touch,  anything  con- 
aected  with  death.  From  this  nightly  soleiamzatxa^N. 
Tjonjr  of  the  words  connected  "wUVi  \\\\a  «viJcJ^^^\.  ^^'i 
erived.    Those  who  bore  the  bier  were  c«\\^^  qtcv^t^^I 

•  Cic.  Legg.  u.  22. 
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Vesperones,  thence  VespUhnes^  from  Vespera,  CTeniiig; 
and  the  very  term  Junus  is  derived  hj  grammarianf  i 
funalibuSf  from  the  rope-torches,  coated  with  wax  or 
tallow,  which  continued  to  be  used  long  after  the 
necessity  for  using  them  ceased.*  This  practice,  now 
far  more  than  two  thousand  years  old,  is  still  retained 
in  the  Roman  Church,  with  many  other  ceremonies 
borrowed  from  heathen  rites.  St.  Chrysostom  at  once 
assures  us  that  it  is  not  of  modem  revival,  and  g^ves  a 
beautiful  reason  for  its  being  retuned  :  ''  Tell  me,"  be 
says,  '*  what  mean  those  brilliant  lamps  ?  Do  we  not 
go  forth  with  the  dead  on  their  way  rejoicing,  as  with 
men  who  have  fought  their  fight  ?*'t 

The  corpse  being  placed  upon  a  litter  (lecticd)  or  bier 
(sandapila)^  the  former  being  used  by  the  wealthy,  the 
latter  by  the  poor,  was  carried  out  (efferebatnr),  preceded 
by  instrumental  musidans  {siticmes),  and  female  singen 
(praefuxB),  who  chanted  the  dirge  (nenia),  Theie 
hired  attendants,  whose  noisy  sorrow  was  as  genuine  is 
the  dumb  grief  of  our  mutes,  were  succeeded,  if  the 
deceased  were  noble,  or  distinguished  by  personal 
exploits,  by  numerous  couches  containing  the  fanuly 
effigies  of  his  ancestors,  each  by  itself,  that  the  lengm 
of  his  lineage  might  be  the  more  conspicuous  ;  by  the 
images  of  such  nations  as  he  had  conquered,  such  cities 
as  he  had  taken ;  by  the  spoils  which  he  had  won ;  by 
the  ensigns  of  the  magistracies  which  he  had  filled  ;  bat 
if  the  fasces  were  among  them,  these  were  borne 
reversed.  Then  came  the  slaves  whom  he  had  eman- 
cipated (and  often,  with  a  view  to  this  post-mortem 
magnificence,  a  master  emancipated  great  numbers  of 
them),  wearing  hats  in  token  of  their  manumission. 
Behind  the  corpse  came  the  nearest  relations,  profuse 
in  the  display  of  grief  as  far  as  it  can  be  shown  by 
weeping,  howling,  beating  the  breasts  and  cheeks,  and 
tearing  the  hair,  which  was  laid,  as  a  last  tribute  of 

*  Thus  Tacitus,  Plena  uxb\a  tineni,  coUacentes  per  campum  Martis 
Ace^.— Ann.  iii.  4.  ^ 

f  ^ijre  iMi — ri  3(5u\ovTai  au  Xavi-KO^^^  «.v  V>^^«^\«^>R.^^>A- 
\7rasaln-obs   Qrohs  TceirnK^Tai^  i^9o-k^V».'«^V^«' ^  ^^^s«=^^^^^^ 
iv.  ad  Heb. 
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affection,  on  the  breast  of  the  deceased,  to  be  consumed 
with  him.*  To  shave  the  head  was  also  a  sign  of 
mourning.  It  is  a  curious  inversion  of  the  ordinary 
customs  of  life,  that  the  sons  of  the  deceased  mourned 
with  the  head  covered,  the  daughters  with  it  bare. 

With  this  attendance  the  body  was  borne  to  the  place 
of  burial,  being  usually  carried  through  the  Forum, 
where,  if  he  had  been  a  person  of  any  eminence,  a  funeral 
oration  was  spoken  from  the  rostra  in  his  honour.  The 
place  of  burial  was  without  the  city,  in  almost  every 
instance.  By  the  twelve  tables  it  was  enacted  that  no 
one  should  oe  burnt  or  buried  within  the  city ;  and  as 
^this  wholesome  law  fell  into  disuse,  it  was  from  time  to 
time  revived  and  enforced.  The  reasons  for  its  establish- 
ment were  twofold,  religious  and  civil.  To  the  former 
hcNBMi  belongs  the  reason,  already  assigned  for  a  different 
observance,  that  the  very  sight  of  things  connected  with 
death  brought  pollution  on  things  consecrated  to  the 
gods  of  the  upper  world.  So  far  was  this  carried  that 
the  priest  of  Jupiter  {Fkanen  Dialis)  might  not  even 
enter  any  place  where  there  was  a  tomb,  or  so  much  as 
hear  the  nmeral  pipes:  nay,  his  wife,  the  Fiaminica, 
might  not  wear  shoes  made  of  the  hide  of  an  ox 
which  had  died  a  natural  death,  because  all  things 
which  had  died  spontaneously  were  of  ill  omen.f 
Besides,  it  was  an  ill  omen  to  any  one  to  come  upon  a 
tomb  unawares.  Another  reason  was  that  the  public 
convenience  might  not  be  interrupted  by  private  rights, 
dnce  no  tombs  could  be  removed  without  sacrilege 
when  once  established,  unless  by  the  state,  upon  suf- 
ficient cause.  {  The  civil  reasons  are  to  be  sought  in 
the  unwholesome  exhalations  of  large  burying-grounds, 

*  Thus  Ovid,  speaking  of  Phaeton — 

■  Planxere  sorores 

Naiades,  et  sectos  firatri  imposuere  capillos.— Met.  iii. 

,   Seneca  also  alludes  to  the  custom  : — 

Placemus  umbras  ;  capitis  exuvia  cape, 
Laceneq  :  frontis  accipe  abscissam  comam. 

Phoedra,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

/QaoniAtn  sua  motte  extincta  omnia  funes^AiBouX..— ¥«^> 
That  it  might  he  done  under  the  sanction  ot  tYve  T«i\\^o\»  v\'Oci'srv>C\«»., 
we  learn  from  Cicero ;  *'  Statuit  collegium  locum  ^uXiWcoxo.  tlotw  ^^>»»s» 
privaU  teligione  obligah.'* — Legg.  ii.  23. 
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and  the  danger  of  fire  from  burning  funeral  piles  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  honaet.  It  is  not  meant,  howefer, 
that  there  were  no  tombs  within  the  citj.  Some  tppeir 
to  have  been  indaded  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
walls;  others  were  established  in  those  intenrals  whea 
the  law  of  the  twelve  taUes  fell,  as  we  haye  sidd,  into 
desuetude ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  these  were  destrofsdi 
nor  their  contents  removed.  Thus  both  the  dsnmu 
and  the  Cincian  dans  had  sepulchres  in  Rome,  thefionsv 
under  the  Capitol.* 

If  the  family  were  of  suffident  oonsetjuenoe  to  hsfs 
a  patrimonial  tomb,  the  deceased  was  laid  in  it :  if  he  had 
none  such,  and  were  wealthy,  he  usually  constructed  a 
tomb  upon  his  property  during  life,  or  bought  a  piece  of 
ground  for  the  purpose.  If  possible,  the  tomb  was  alweji 
placed  near  a  road.  Hence  the  usual  form  of  inserip- 
tion  Siste  Viator  (Stay,  Traveller),  continually  uwd  m 
churches  by  those  small  wits  who  thought  that  nothing 
could  be  good  English  which  was  not  half  Latin,  ana 
forgot  that  in  our  country  the  traveller  must  have  atsid 
already  to  visit  the  sexton,  before  he  can  possibly  do  so 
in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  the  monument.  For 
the  poor  there  were  public  burial-grounds,  called  /ntficdlf, 
dputeis,  from  the  trenches  ready  dug  to  receive  Ixxhes. 
Such  was  the  ^und  at  the  Esquiline  gate,  which 
Augustus  gave  Maecenas  for  his  gardens.f  Public  tombi 
were  also  granted  by  the  state  to  eminent  men;  an 
honour  in  early  times  conferred  on  few.  {  These  g^ranti 
were  usually  made  in  the  Campus  Martius,  where  no 
one  could  legally  be  buried  without  a  decree  of  the 
senate  in  his  favour.  It  appears  from  the  inscriptions 
found  in  the  Street  of  Tombs  at  Pompeii,  that  much,  ii 
not  the  whole  of  the  ground  on  which  those  tombs  are 

'  *  Suet.  Tiber.  There  were  tombs  belonging  to  the  clana  (gentes), 
in  which  none  but  those  of  the  clan,  and  therefore  participating  in  the 
same  sai-red  rites,  could  be  buried.  Tanta  religio  est  sepuleronun,  ot 
extra  sacra  et  gentem  infeni  ha  negent  esse.— Cic.  Legg.  ii.  22. 

f  Nunc  licet  Eaqu\U\a  habitare  salubribus,  atque 
Aggere  in  aprico  apaWvn  •,  ofvo  TticAo  VrafcxA 
AlbisinfoimemBpecta\Mai\.oaA>axa\w»a>xm. 

f  Mvores  nostri  *.ta»  muW.  4«»^m>«»,  «vS^  ,|»6»^^ 
Pbilipp,  ix. 
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built  was  public  property,  the  property  of  the  corpora- 
tion, as  we  should  now  say ;  and  tnat  the  sites  of  many, 
perhaps  of  all,  were  either  p&rchased,  or  granted  by  the 
decurions,  or  municipal  senate,  in  gratitude  for  obliga- 
ticms  received. 

Sometimes  the  body  was  burnt  at  the  place  where  it 
was  to  be  entombed,  which,  when  the  pile  and  sepulchre 
were  thus  joined,  was  called  busium :  *  sometimes  the 
sepulchre  was  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  burning, 
which  was  then  called  ustrina.^  The  words  bmtum  and 
sepukhrumy  therefore,  though  often  loosely  used  as  syno- 
nymous, are  not  in  fact  so,  the  latter  being  involved  in, 
but  by  no  means  comprehending,  the  former.  The  pile 
was  ordered  to  be  built  of  rough  wood,  unpolished  by 
the  axe.  Pitch  was  added  to  ouicken  the  flames  ;  and 
cypress,  the  aromatic  scent  of  which  was  useful  to  over- 
power the  stench  of  the  burning  body.  The  funeral 
piles  of  great  men  were  of  immense  size  and  splendidly 
adorned ;  and  all  classes  appear  to  have  indulged  their 
vanity  in  this  respect  to  the  utmost  of  their  means,  so 
that  a  small  and  unattended  pyre  is  mentioned  as  the 
mark  of  an  insignificant  or  friendless  person.  The  body 
was  placed  on  it  in  the  litter  or  bier ;  the  nearest  relation 
present  then  opened  the  eyes,  which  it  had  been  the 
du^  of  the  same  person  to  close  immediately  after  death, 
and  set  fire  to  the  wood  with  averted  face,  in  testimony 
that  he  performed  that  office  not  of  goodwill,  but  of 
necessity.  As  the  combustion  proceeded,  various  offer- 
ings were  cast  into  the  flames.  The  manes  were  believed 
to  love  blood :  animals,  therefore,  especially  those  which 
they  had  loved  while  alive,  were  killed  and  thrown  upon 
the  pile,  as  horses,  dogs,  and  doves,  besides  the  beasts 
commonly  used  in  sacrifice,  as  sheep  and  oxen.  Human 
beings,  especially  prisoners  of  war,  were  sometimes  put 
to  death,  though  not  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic. 
The  most  costly  robes  and  arms  of  the  deceased,  especially 
trophies  taken  in  warfare,  were  also  devoted  in  his 
honour,  and  the  blaze  was  fed  by  the  costly  oils  and  gums 

*  We  may  trace  the  signification  of  bustam  m  \ta  ^ewro!CiQtw^xQ\a.\»w^i^ 
the  original  farm  of  the  verb  uro,  to  burn,  as  in  comWro. 
t  Peatw,  ' 
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of  the  East.  The  body  being  reduced  to  ashes,  these 
were  then  quenched  with  wine,  and  collected  by  the 
nearest  relation ;  after  which,  if  the  grief  were  real,  they 
were  again  bedewed  with  tears;  if  not,  wine  or  un- 
guents answered  the  purpose  equidly  well.  The  whole 
ceremony  is  described  in  few  lines  by  Tibullus : — 

There,  while  the  fire  lies  smouldering  on  the  ground, 
My  bones,  the  all  of  me,  can  then  be  foand« 
Arrayed  in  mourning  robes,  the  sorrowing  pair 
Shall'  gather  all  around  with  pious  care  ; 
^Vith  ruddy  wine  the  relics  sprinkle  o'etf 
And  snowy  milk  on  them  collected  pour. 
Then  with  £Biir  linen  cloths  the  moisture  dry, 
Inumed  in  some  cold  marble  tomb  to  lie. 
With  them  inclose  the  spices,  sweets,  and  gums. 
And  all  that  from  the  rich  Arabia  comes, 
And  what  Assyria's  wealthy  confines  send. 
And  tears,  sad  offering,  to  my  memory  lend. 

Eleg.  iii.  2—17. 

The  ashes  thus  collected  were  then  finally  depofflted 
in  the  urn,  which  was  made  of  different  materials, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  dead ;  usually  of  day 
or  glass,  but  sometimes  of  marble,  bronze,  and  even 
the  precious  metals.  The  ceremony  thus  over,  the 
praefica  gave  the  word  Ilicet  (the  contracted  fonn 
of  Ire  licet,  It  is  lawful  to  go),  and  the  bystanders 
departed,  having  been  thrice  sprinkled  with  a  branch 
of  olive  or.  laurel  dipped  in  water,  to  purify  them  from 
the  pollution  which  they  had  contracted,  and  repeating 
thrice  the  words  Vale  or  Salve,  words  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  monumental  inscriptions,  as  in  one  of 
beautiful  simplicity,  which  we  quote  below.* 

Before  the  upn  was  committed  to  the  tomb  the 
interval  of  a  day  frequently  elapsed  :  and  often,  after 
the  funeral,  a  feast  was  held  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
at  which  his  urn  was  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation. 
This  portion  of  the  subject  we  reserve  for  future  dis- 
cussion. Tombs  were  of  two  sorts :  those  which  were 
erected  for  the  reception  of  a  single  person,  or  of  such 

*  VA  LE  .  ET  .  S\L.V^  .  k^YSVN. .  C.  ^^\J\K. .  ¥ELICISS  .  NOS  . 
EO  OR  DINE  .  Q130  .ISXTVi^^   V^^^\^^^JXY  .T^  .^^<^\^^N\\Hi. 

Cam  Oppia.'    ^Ve  s\ia\\  foWov.  avee\Tv^^>^c!iv^x\^T^^vi\^^Wi>^^x«^x.^ 
nature.     Farewell,  sveetesl  moV\v«. 
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Tsons  as  the  builder  chose  to  admit  to  a  participa- 
>n  of  it,  in  which  case  a  curse  was  usually  denounced 

all  who  violated  it  by  introducing  the  bones  of 
iiers  ;  and  those,  again,  which  were  built  as  family 
muments,  where  the  freed  slaves  of  the  family,  who 
old  of  course  have  no  sepulchres  of  their  own  except 
'  purchase,  were  frequently  admitted.     An  instance 

this  sort  occurs  in  the  Street  of  Tombs,  in  the  tomb 
ected  by  Naevoleia  Tyche.  Each  tomb  was  usually 
circled  by  a  low  wall  or  palisade ;  and  as  not  only  the 
lilding  itself,  but  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  it  stood, 
IS  consecrated,  it  was  usual  to  place  an  inscription, 
itinff  how  much  ground  was  allotted,  and  consequently 
>w  far  the  sacred  part  extended.  '*  In  fronte  pedes 
t  .  in  agro  pedes  tot." 

The  distinction  between  cenotaphs  and  tombs  has 
«n    already  explained.     Cenotaphs,  however,   were 

two  sorts :  those  erected  to  persons  already  duly 
iried,  which  were  merely  honorary,  and  those  erected 

the  unburied  dead,  which  had  a  religious  end  and 
Bcacy.  This  evasion  of  the  penal  laws  against  lying 
iburied  was  chiefly  serviceable  to  persons  shipwrecked 

slain  in  war ;  but  all  came  in  for  the  benefit  of  it 
hose  bodies  could  not  be  found  or  identified.  When 
cenotaph  of  the  latter  class  was  erected,  sacrifices  were 
fered  ;  the  manes  of  the  deceased  were  thrice  invoked 
ith  a  loud  voice,  as  if  to  summon  them  to  their  new 
ode,  which  part  of  the  ceremony  was  called  t|/wx«7«*7^«> 
d  the  cenotaph  was  hallowed  with  the  same  privileges 
if  the  ashes  of  the  deceased  reposed  within  it.* 
The  heir,  however,  had  not  discharged  his  last  duty 
hen  he  had  laid  the  body  of  his  predecessor  in  the 
mb  :  there  were  still  due  solemn  rites,  and  those  of  an 
ipensive  character.  The  Romans  loved  to  keep  alive 
e  memory  of  their  dead,  showing  therein  a  constancy 

affection  which  does  them  honour ;  and  not  only  im- 

•  Statuent  tamulnm,  et  tumulo  solemnia  mittent 
jEternumq  :  locus  Palinun  nometi  \v«^;)e\ykX^ 

.  .  .   .  Tumulum  Rhaeteo  in  YitoT©  Ktiwieta  ■" 
Coastitai,  et  magna  manes  let  voce  voc»."s\.. — -^^  'b^'^« 
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mediately  after  the  funeral,  bat  at  stated  periods  from 
time  to  time,  they  celebrated  feasts  and  ofl^red  sacrifioeB 
and  libations  to  them.  The  month  of  Febmaiy  was 
especially  set  apart  for  doin^  honour  to  the  manes, 
having  obtained  that  distinction  in  virtue  of  being, 
in  old  times,  the  last  month  of  the  year.  Friyate  {weal 
feasts  were  also  celebrated  on  the  ninth  day  after  decdi 
(novemdialid)^  and  indeed  at  any  time,  except  on  thoss 
days  which  were  marked  as  unlucky  (airi),  because  some 
great  public  calamity  had  befallen  upon  them.  Besides 
these  feasts,  the  dead  were  honoured  with  (inferiai)  sscii- 
fices,  which  were  offered  (JinferdKmtur)  to  the  manes,  and 
with  games ;  but  tlie  latter  belong  more  to  those  spen- 
did  public  funerals  which  we  have  professed  not  to 
descnbc,  and  besides  have  been  fully  treated  in  the  chapters 
upon  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre.  The  infens  consisted 
principally  of  libations,  for  which  were  used  water,  n^, 
wine,  but  especially  blood,  the  smell  of  which  wis 
thought  peculiarly  palatable  to  the  ghosts.  Perfumes 
and  flowers  were  also  thrown  upon  the  tomb ;  and  the 
inexpediency  of  wasting  rich  wines  and  precious  oils* 
on  a  cold  stone  and  dead  body,  when  they  might  be 
employed  in  comforting  the  living,  was  a  favourite  sub- 
ject with  the  hons  vivans  of  the  age.  It  was  with  the 
same  design  to  crown  it  with  garlands,  and  to  honour 
it  with  libations,  that  Electra  and  Orestes  met  and 
recognised  each  other  at  their  father*s  tomb.  Roses 
were  in  especial  request  for  this  service,  and  lilies  also : 

Full  canisters  of  firagrant  lilies  bring, 
Mixed  with  the  purple  roses  of  tho  spring ; 
Let  me  with  funeral  flowers  his  body  strow  : 
This  gift  which  parents  to  their  children  owe, 
This  unavailing  gift  at  least  I  may  bestow. 

Dryden,  ^n.  vi.  883. 

Other  plants,  however,  were  set  apart  as  having  a 
special  fitness  for  tiiis    purpose.       The    Greeks  used 

*  Thus  Anacreon — 

Tl  B^  ytjt  x4tvw  \)ui.Tava  \ 
*E|ji.^  fXttKXov,  ws  \tv  ^« 

IlvKdkaov 
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amaranthns,  which,  without  much  violence,  may  be 
translated  everlasting;  and,  in  truth,  is  commonly 
understood  to  mean  the  flower  so  named.  Parsley  and 
myrtle  were  also  funereal  plants ;  still  the  rose  was  in 
nges  the  favourite  for  this  last,  as  for  all  other  uses.* 
The  Romans  were  so  fond  of  it,  that  we  And  inscriptions 
making  mention  of  legacies  bestowed  on  condition 
that  the  monument  of  the  testator  should  be  annually 
crowned  with  roses.  They  also  made  much  use  of 
woollen  fillets  (mfuke,  tcenuB),  one  remarkable  applica- 
tion of  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  this 
chapter. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  these  practices 
were  str^uously  denounced  as  savouring  of  idolatry. 
The  objectionable  parts,  the  sacrifices  and  libations, 
once  abandoned,  were  of  course  never  resumed:  but 
it  is  curious  to  see  how  soon  the  hearts  of  men  wandered 
bade  to  a  simple,  natural,  and  elegant  method  of  testi- 
fying affection.  Even  so  soon  as  the  fourth  century 
St.  Jerome  and  Prudentius  had  so  far  conquered  their 
fears  of  Paganism  that  they  speak  of  the  custom  of  strew- 
ing tombs  with  fiowers,  and  speak  of  it  with  complacency. 

The  first  tomb,  marked  1  on  the  plan  at  p.  536, 
which  presents  itself  to  the  traveller  as  he  approaches 
the  gate  of  Herculaneum,  bears  the  name  of  Diomedes, 
and  stands  just  opposite  the  Suburban  Villa,  to  which 
it  has  lent  a  name.  To  modern  notions  there  is  some- 
thing discordant  in  thus  intermingling  life  and  death, 
and  even  those  who  have  least  cause  to  fear  the  final 
hour,  and  who  look  with  the  warmest  interest  upon  the 
spot  where  those  loved  ones  who  have  gone  before  them 
are  deposited,  would  shrink  from  the  close  association 
of  such  objects  with  their  e very-day  business  and  pleasures. 
One  remarkable  instance  of  a  contrary  feeling,  in  a 
remarkable  man,  is  well  known  ;  it  is  that  of  Nelson,  who 
kept  the  coffin  made,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nil^,  out  of 
the  main-mast  of  L'Orient,  in  his  cabin,  in  full  sight :  but 

•  So  Anacreon — 

*Ets  fioBov, 

TtiSi  Kcd  PO<fOV<flV  &pK€l 
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the  display  was  not  so  agreeable  to  his  fii^ds, 
rested  till  they  got  it  stowed  away  in  the 
this  aversion  the  Romans  had  uo  sniBre.  Dei 
them  the  end  of  sensation  and  pleasure,  yet, 
regarding  the  emblems  of  it  with  aversion,  t 
sought  in  them  a  higher  relish  for  present  < 
That  singular  custom,  borrowed  from  the  '. 
is  well  known,  by  which  a  skeleton  was  not  on 
introduced  among  the  guests  at  festive  pai 
the  exhortation,  pointed  by  appealing  to  t 
bones,  "Let  us  live  while  the  power  of  en 
ours."* 

This  tomb,  as  well  as  almost  all  which  have  h 
is  raised  upon  a  platform  of  masonry  above  tl 


Funeral  Ck>lumn. 

the  footway.  To  the  extreme  left  is  a  wall,  wl 
to  mark  the  limits  of  the  family  burial-place 
stand  two  cippi,  or  funeral  columns,  one  erecte( 
a  daughter  probably,  the  other  to  Arrius,  his  « 

•  Vivamus,  dum  licet  esse  Yietve.    T\ve  Egyptians  introdn 
Aj'ure  of  a  mummy,  and  t\ie\T  ioTm\3i\A  x«n.  ^\^«wbSX.>j, 
Herodotus.    *£,$  Toi»Toy  opewv  iclvt  t«  koX  tk^^o, 

aeir,  for  such  as  this  wilt  t\iou\>e  aXlex  ^e^fla.:* 
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These  are  surmounted  by  hemispheres,  the  flat  side 
presented  to  the  road, — a  form  of  monument  not  un- 
common at  Pompeii ;  and  one  which,  when  the  hinder 
part  is  canred  in  imitation  of  hair,  with  dependent  tresses. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  without  thinking  of  that  antidote  to 
lentiment,  a  barber's  block.  A  low  wall  divides  these 
monoments  irom  the  principal  one  ;  but  that  they  all  be- 
long to  one  family  is  made  evident  by  an  inscription  placed 
directly  under  this  partition — 

ARRIAE  •  M  •  F  •  (ilin) 
DIOMEDES  •  L  •  SIBl  •  SVB 

The  tomb  itself  is  a  solid  building,  not  fitted  for  the 
reception  of  urns,  and  therefore  merely  erected  in  com- 
memoration, like  the  cippi  above  described.  The  fagade 
is  about  nine  feet  broad  and  twelve  high',  and  presents 
two  pilasters,  which  support  a  pediment.  The  capitals 
are  capricious,  but  not  inelegant.  Under  the  pediment 
is  the  following  inscription  : — 

M.ARRIVS*    :    •  L  •  DIOMEDES 

SEBI  •  SVIS  MEMORIAE 

MAGISTER  •  PAG  •  AUG  •  FELIC  •  SVBVRB. 

The  letter  preceding  the  L  is  much  defaced,  and  its 
signification  not  determined ;  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
initial  of  a  name.    The  inscription  will  signify  that  Marcus 

Arrius  Diomedes,  freedman  of ,  president  of  the 

suburb  of  Augusta  Felix,  erected  this  building  as  a 
memorial  of  himself  and  his  family.  Of  this  suburb  the 
Street  of  Tombs  is  supposed  to  have  formed  part.  Below 
are  fasces,  the  emblems  of  authority,  which  show  that  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  municipal  magistrates ;  but  reversed, 
in  conformity  with  the  custom  in  cases  of  mourning,  which 
we  have  already  noticed.  The  building  is  of  rough  stone, 
covered  with  stucco.  Beside  it  is  a  small  building  2,  with 
a  semicircular  recess,  apparently  containing  a  seat. 

Upon  the  same  platform  are  two  other  tombs  :  the  one, 
3,  striking  only  from  its  diminutive  size  and  plainness,  is 
eviden^Jr  the  bumble  tribute  of  some  poox  ^wss\n  \a  ^ 
departed  member ;  the  other,  4,  \a  o^  cowsv^ctviSwi^  i\i»^ 
and  pretensioDs.     It  formed  an  obloug  WW^m^,  ^^  ^'^^^'^ 
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street.  The  aide  neit  the  cit^  ii  mnamBr 
bu-reliers,  much  broken,  and  the  front  has 
of  two  medallions,  which  probably  eantUDad 
LuciuB  Ceiu9  and  Ludua  Labeo,  to  whom  tl 
erected  by  their  freedman,  Menomftchiu. 

The  next  tomb,  marked  G  on  the  plan,  I 
composed  entirely  of  blocks  of  travertine ; 
sequence  it  remams  perfect,  while  tbe  samm] 
ings,  run  up  with  email  Btones  and  stucco,  an 
more  or  less  dejtreded.  The  form  is  simjda  . 
resembling  the'  pedeatal  of  a  column ;  th« 
twelve  feet  square,  the  height  siiteen  foet 
corated  with  a  well-designed  mooldinff  t 
beneath  which  is  the  inscription— 
H  ■  ALLEtO  '  LVCCin  ■  LIBELLAE  ■  PATBI  .  AEDH 
II'VIH-  PRAEFECTO-QVmg-ET-M' ALLBIO' 

DECvRioNi  ■  vixrr  ■  annis  ■  xvn  ■  locvs  ■  mom 

FVBUCE  ■  DATVS  •  EST  -  ALLEIA  ■  M-  F-DBCIMILI 
PVBLICA  ■  CBKEBIS  ■  FAaENDVM  ■  CVKAVIT  •  VO 

"  To  M.  Alleitis  Lurdus  Libella,  tbe  fat 
DuumTir,  Quinquennial  Prefect,  and  M.  Alli 
bis  son.  Decurion.who  Ured  to  the  aoreof  ser 


The  next,  marked  8,  pieced  at  the  junction  of  two 
roodi,  ha8  nolhine  remarkable  in  its  exterior.  It  ia 
composed  of  small  pieces  of  tufa,  laid  lometimea  hori- 
zontallj,  Bometimea  in  diamonds  ;  *  the  top  much  broken. 
In  front  ig  a  low  entrance,  about  four  feet  hi^h,  which 
was  dosed  by  a  marble  door,  turning  apoTv  \«oftift  ■^jv4W4, 
received  ia  tockets  of  the  same  metal,  \t  ■w^ifewt'^i'^ 
*  Opui  ntuuilMam. 
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by  a  rinp,  and  closed  by  a  lock,  probably  of  the  same 
metal :  the  holes  cut  to  receive  them  are  still  to  be  seen. 
In  the  interior  is  a  small  chamber,  lighted  by  a  high 
window  in  the  back  of  the  tomb.  Beneath  the  window, 
opposite  the  door,  is  a  niche,  in  which  an  alabaster  vase 
was  found.  Other  vases  in  glass,  earth,  and  marble,  were 
standing  upon  a  ledge  whicn  runs  around  the  chamber. 
The  reader  will  observe  the  columbaria^  or  little  niches, 
so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  holes  of  a  pigeon- 
house,  in  which  the  urns  are  severally  deposited. 

Beyond  this  tomb,  where  the  two  roads  separate,  are 
the  remains  of  a  small  square  enclosure,  9,  probably  aii 
ustrinum,  or  place  for  burning  dead  bodies.  Its  isolated 
situation  appears  to  render  it  peculiarly  suited  to  this  par- 
pose.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  inscriptions  on  monuments 
forbidding  the  application  of  funeral  piles  against  them, 
'^  Ad  hoc  monumentum  ustrinum  applicare  non  licet." 

We  will  now  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  road,  where 
the  monuments  are  in  better  preservation  and  more  in- 
teresting. Close  to  the  villa  of  Diomedes  is  a  small 
enclosure,  of  irregular  figure,  presenting  to  the  street  a 
plain  front  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  stuccoed  and  un- 
ornamented,  except  by  a  low  pediment  and  cornice. 
The  door  is  remarkably  low ;  not  more  than  five  feet 
high.  Entering,  we  find  ourselves  within  a  chamber 
open  to  the  sky,  the  walls  cheerfully  decorated  by 
paintings  of  animals  in  the  centre  of  comi)artments 
bordered  with  flowers.  Before  us  is  a  stone  triclinium, 
with  a  massive  pedestal  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  table, 
and  a  round  pillar  in  advance  of  it.  It  is  a  funeral  tricli- 
nium, for  the  celebration  of  feasts  in  honour  of  the  dead : 
the  pillar  probably  supported  the  urn  of  him  in  whose 
honour  the  entertainments  were  given,  after  which  it  was 
deposited  in  the  tomb.  Some  notice  of  these  funeral  feasts 
will  complete  our  account  of  the  honours  paid  to  the  dead. 

Although  a  usual  tribute  of  respect,  they  were  not  a 

necessary  part  of  the  funeral  ceremonies,  insomuch  that 

a  disappointed  heir  oVteiv  teNew^ed  himself  by  defrauding 

the  deceased   of  tb\s  poT\Aot\  o"i  \v\^  Vwvqwx^.*^     The 

name  given  to  them  was  siUcerawm,^.^  ^\v\Osv,  utftRsst^ixaj^ 


a  s  voluminous  anltquaiy,  there  are  m  manj  etrmo- 
jgicB  as  there  arc  lyllablcs.  We  are  more  merciTul  than 
he  learned  Kirchman,  and  will  only  inliict  two  of  them 
11  our  readers.  Tiic  first  derives  it  Troni  sileatio  cernere, 
■  to  behold  in  ailence,"  the  second  considers  siticernium 
>  have  been  sUicesnium,  cesna  sv/ier  siliftm,  "  aainji^tfl 
oon  the  Bint ;  "  for  it  appears  thai  ctenn  an4  ptEHo.  -wt^t 
earhr times  vrilten  atsna  and  piExna,  anA  ttie  wha'OWs^ 
t  ofr  fort  is  rendered  probable  by  ttw  (Avam^a  il  "^ 
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old  form  casmina  into  carmina^  and  many  others.  This 
may  derive  some  support  from  the  stone  coaches,  to  be 
covered,  it  is  true,  when  in  use,  with  a  more  comfortable 
material,  from  which,  in  the  example  before  us,  the  re- 
past was  to  be  eaten.  These  feasts  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes, — the  first  exclusively  in  honour  of  the  dead ; 
the  second  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  living.  The 
former  support  the  etymology  cemere  silentiOj  for  they 
were  to  be  tasted  by  no  one,  being  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  dwellers  of  the  nether  world,  who  hovered  round 
the  steam  of  the  viands,  and  drank  the  liquors  which 
were  poured  out  in  their  honour.  The  antiquity  of  this 
practice  appears  from  Homer,  Od.  xi.  23-50,*  and  it 
still  existed  in  the  fourth  century,  in  the  time  of  St 
Augustine,  who  expresses  his  wonder  *^  that  men  should 
heap  meats  and  wines  upon  tombs,  as  if  departed  spirits 
required  fleshly  food."  f  Finally  those  meats  were  burnt, 
lest  they  should  be  profaned  by  any  person  partaking  of 
them,  and  the  term  hustirapus,  tomb-snatcher,  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  to  denote  the  extreme  of  misery  and 
degradation,  which  alone,  it  was  supposed,  could  drive 
men  to  plunder  these  devoted  banquets.  The  second 
class  was  of  a  more  cheerful  description,  and  consisted  of 
an  entertainment,  not  only  to  be  partaken,  but  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  dearest  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased. 
Sometimes  it  was  given  at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  in 
which  case  the  urn  of  the  deceased  appears  to  have  been 
exposed  to  view,  sometimes  at  the  purificatory  sacrifice 
(novemdiale)  at  the  end  of  nine  days,  sometimes  at  later 
periods  of  annual  recurrence.  Legacies  were  sometimes 
left  to  defray  the  expense  of  an  annual  feast.     Mention 


-Eurylochus 


Held  fast  the  destined  sacrifice,  while  I 

Scooped  with  my  sword  the  soil,  opening  a  trench 

Ell  wide  on  every  side  :  tlien  poured  around 

Libation  consecrate  to  all  the  dead. 

First  milk  with  honey  mixed,  then  loscious  wine. 

Then  water,  aprinkUtvft  last  meal  over  all. 
•  ♦  »  %  %  • 

Piercing  the  v\ct\ma  nexV,,\V\«xvft^\JKv«ta>QQ?Ctt. 

To  bleed  into  the  ttencXw  t\vetv%'«wnv\xv^^»saft 

From  Erebus  the  s\.aAe.  ot  tYve  ^-^^;^^^^^^^^^ 
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3  made  of  Minutius  Anteras,  a  freedman,  who  left  an 
nnual  sum  of  10,000  sesterces,  about  80/.,  to  be  spent 
a  his  honour.  Public  feasts  were  sometimes  given  by 
ery  wealthy  men  in  honour  of  their  relations,  as  did  the 
on  of  Sylla  in  honour  of  his  father,  and  Julius  Caesar  in 
lonour  of  his  daughter.  At  these  the  whole  people  were 
ntertained  at  an  enormous  expense.  Certain  dbhes 
rere  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  funeral  meal,  among 
rhich  were  beans,  parsley,  eggs,  lentils,  and  a  cake 
ailed  libum,  not,  however,  to  the  exclusion  of  meat. 
Sven  on  these  mournful  occasions  the  guests  came  dressed 
a  white ;  to  appear  in  black  seems  to  have  been  a  sort 
»f  profanation.  There  is  a  remarkable  charge  in  the 
!)ration  against  Yatinius,  that  at  a  public  funeral  enter- 
ainment,  given  by  Q.  Arrius,  he  had  appeared  among 
he  senators  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Cfastor  in  a  black 
"obe.  **  Who  ever,  at  a  private  funeral,  appeared  at 
able  in  a  mourning  gown  ;  who  but  yourself  ever  took 
i  mourning  gown  on  leaving  the  bath  ?  When  so  many 
housands  were  set  down,  when  the  master  of  the  feast, 
2.  Arrius,  was  in  white,  you  burst  like  an  omen  of  evil 
nto  the  temple  of  Castor,  with  Caius  Fidulus  in  black, 
ind  the  rest  of  your  furies."  * 

Bonucci  calls  this  triclinium  the  sepulchral  chamber  of 
Satuminus.  We  have  not  access  to  his  work,  and  cannot 
ell  what  is  his  authority  for  the  assertion.  Mazois  gives 
10  inscription.  It  is  the  only  erection  of  its  kind  in  the 
Street  ot  Tombs,  and  we  should  almost  consider  it  as 
9uilt  for  the  general  accommodation;  or  perhaps  as 
natter  of  speculation,  and  let  out  to  hire. 

The  monument  which  stands  next  is  intended  for  the 
common  burial-place  of  a  family.  It  consists,  as  will  be 
leen  more  clearly  by  looking  to  the  ground-plan.  No.  11, 
)f  a  square  building,  containing  a  small  chamber,  by  the 
dde  of  which  is  a  door  giving  admission  to  a  small  court 
iurrounded  by  a  high  wall.  The  entrance  to  the  chamber 
s  at  the  back.  From  the  level  of  the  outer  wall  there 
ise  two  steps,  supporting  a  marble  cippus  richly  oma- 

•  rife.,  in  Vada.  13,    The  allusion  to  0\e  b«3t>\  \a  iixvo^w  ^xwJl,\»^ 
dltion  to  those  given  in  the  chaptei  on  BatW  \xv«  vtcrona^'^  '^''^ 
mgng  naoxted  to  it  before  the  afternoon  xaea\. 


mented.    Its  front  ia  occupied  bj  a  bu-relief  and  inacrip- 
tion,  of  nhich  wo  annex  a  copy : — 


Bu-»1ierarNiBTokiia1>clie. 
NAEVOLEIA  ■  I  ■  JJB  ■  TYCHE  -  SIBI  ■  ET 
C  ■  MVNATIO  -  FAVSTO  ■  AVa  .  FT  ■  PAQANO 
CVI  -  DECVR10NE3  -  CONSENSV  ■  POPVLI 
BISELLtVH  ■  OB  •  MERITA  ■  EIVS  ■  DECREVBRVNT 
BOC  '  HONIMBNTVM  •  NABVOLQA  ■  TICUB   ■   LIBER- 

TiS  ■  SVB 
UBERTABVSQ  ■  CT  ■  C  •  HVNATI  •  PAVSTI  ■  VIVA  ■  FECIT 


Bu-iell*r  on  the  Tonil.  ol  lS.nA*»-'In««- 
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The  latter  is  to  the  following  purport : — "  Nnvoleia 
Tyche,  freed  woman  of  Julia  Tycne,  to  herself  and  to 
Caius  Munatius  Faustus,  Augustal,  and  chief  magistrate 
of  the  suburb,  to  whom  the  Decurions,  with  the  consent 
of  the  people,  have  granted  the  bisellium  for  his  merits, 
Nsevoleia  Tyche  erected  this  monument  in  her  lifetime 
for  her  freedmen  and  women,  and  for  those  of  C.  Muna- 
tius  Faustus.**  The  portrait  above  is  probably  that  of 
Nsevoleia;  the  bas-relief  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
dedication  of  the  tomb.  On  one  side  are  the  municipal 
magistrates,  on  the  other  the  family  of  Naevoleia ;  in  the 
centre  is  a  low  altar,  upon  which  a  youth  is  placing  some 
offering,  and  by  it  a  cippus,  which  is  to  represent  the 
tomb.  On  the  side  next  the  triclinium  is  a  curious  bas- 
relief,  which  presents  us  with  some  interesting  particulars 
concerninff  the  naval  architecture  of  the  Romans.  The 
ends  of  the  vessel  are  remarkable.  The  prow  is  of 
singular  shape,  not  clearly  defined,  and  does  not  pre- 
sent the  formidable  beak  of  a  ship  of  war :  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  bust  of  Minerva.  The  poop  ends  in  a  swan 
or  goose's  neck  (xnvttr/cos),  from  which  there  floats  a 
flag :  another  flag  is  to  be  seen  at  the  mast-head.  The 
yard  consists  of  two  spars  rudely  lashed  together.  At 
the  mast-head  is  something  resembling  a  large  block  in 
which  ropes  are  fixed,  which  Mazois  says  are  the  hal- 
yards :  in  his  engraving  they  look  more  like  shrouds ; 
and  indeed  a  boy  is  making  use  of  them  as  shrouds  and 
climbing  up  them.  The  crew  consists  of  children  who 
arc  furling  the  sail.  A  man  sitting  at  the  poop  holds 
the  rudder,  and  is  said  to  represent  Munatius.  Two 
explanations  of  this  sculpture  are  given, — one  literal, 
that  it  is  merely  indicative  of  the  profession  of  Munatius ; 
the  other  allegorical,  that  it  symbolizes  the  arrival  of  the 
tossed  ship  of  life  in  a  quiet  haven.  The  reader  may 
choose  between  the  two,  as  the  gods  have  made  him 
poetical  or  prosaic.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  cippus 
75  the  bisellium,  or  seat  of  honour,  granted  to  Muna- 
tius. 
A  sort  of  solid  bencYi  fe  ^i^L\^  T^i\i^'^'C\wv  ^^  xsrwi.  -tosn* 
round  the  funeral  cham\3eT,  axv^  aes w^T;\eMia.iK^^V^^^^^ 
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in  the  wall.  Some  lamps  were  found  here,  and  many 
urns,  three  of  glass,  the  rest  of  common  earth.  The 
glass  urns  were  of  large  nse,  one  of  them  fifteen  inches 
in  height  by  ten  in  diameter,  and  were  protected  from 
injury  by  ididen  cases.  They  contained,  when  found, 
biLmt  faiones,  and  a  liquid  which  has  been  analyzed,  and 
found  to  consist  of  mingled  water,  wine,  and  oil.  In 
two  of  the  urns  it  was  of  a  reddish  tint,  in  the  other 
yellow,  oily,  and  transparent.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  we  have  here  the  libations  which  were  poured 
as  a  last  tribute  of  friendship  upon  the  ashes  of  the  tenants 
of  the  tomb. 

The  burial-ground  of  Nistacidius,  marked  12,  offers 
nothing  to  detain  us.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  low  wall, 
about  breast-high,  and  contains  three  cippi  after  the 
manner  of  wig-blocks. 

The  next  erection,  13,  is  of  novel  and  commanding 
design.  Within  a  court,  about  twenty-one  feet  square, 
a  massive  basement  rises  to  the  height  of  five  feet  and  a 
half.  Three  steps  lead  up  to  a  cippus  elegantly  carved. 
In  front,  within  a  rich  border,  is  the  inscription : — 

C    CALVENTIO  •  QVIETO 

AVGVSTALI 

HVIC  •  OB    MYNIFICENT  •  DECVRIONVM 

DECRETO  •  ET  •  POPVLl  •  CONSENSV  •  BISELLII 

HONOR  DATUS  •  EST  • 

"To  Caius  Calventius  Quietus,  Augustal.  To  him, 
in  reward  of  his  munificence,  the  honour  of  the  bisellium 
was  granted  by  the  decree  of  the  Decurions,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  people."  In  page  549  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  biselhum.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  those 
who  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  as  possessing  the 
privilege  of  the  bisellium  bear  also  the  title  of  Augustal. 
The  learned  Fabretti  supposes  that  it  was  peculiar  to 
this  class  of  priests,  but  at  the  same  time  not  granted  to 
all,  but  only  to  the  most  distinguished  of  them.  This 
distinction  was  purely  municipal ;  it  conferred  no  rank 
or  precedence  beyond  the  walls  ol'  tVve  cvV,^  \i^  ^\v\^ \\. 
was  granted:  and  to  this  perhaps  \t  \s  ON»j\tv^,  \>waX.  Vn\^ 
frequent  wention  of  the  biaelUunf  occurs  "m  Vsva^vvVc^w^A 
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Biaellium. 

VuTo  18  the  only  Latin  author  who  has  spoken  of  it  at 
ail.  The  sides  are  ornamented  with  richly-carved  prar- 
landi  of  oak-leaves,  bound  with  fillets ;  the  mouldings 
and  oomice  are  elegant  in  design  and  execution.  This 
edifice  ia  solid  :  it  was  therefore  no  place  of  burial,  but 
a  cenotaph,  or  honorary  tomb,  erected  to  Calvcntius 
Quietus.  The  upper  part  is  entirely  composed  of  mar- 
ble :  the  basement  and  surrounding  wall  are  of  masonry 
coated  with  stucco.  Square  pinnacles,  called  acrotcria, 
are  placed  on  the  wall,  their  sides  ornamented  with 
stacco  bas-reliefs,  of  a  mythologrical  character.  One 
represents  Theseus ;  another,  (Ed i pus  and  the  Sphinx, 
where  the  Theban  hero,  with  an  action  not  yet  out  of 
use,  puts  his  finger  to  his  forehead,  as  if  to  denote  that 
he  Has  there  the  interpretation  of  the  riddle.  The 
Sphinx  sits  on  a  rock,  above  the  bodies  of  her  victims, 
wnich  are  remarkable  as  showing  some  traces  of  the 
human  skeleton.  There  is  no  door  of  access  to  the  little 
area  surrounding  the  monument ;  but  the  wall  in  front 
is  scarcely  four  feet  high  ;  at  the  sides  it  is  higher,  and 
the  back  rises  into  a  pediment  which  leads  the  eye  well 
up  to  the  lofty  cippus,  and  communicates  an  agreeable 
pyramidal  effect  to  the  whole  desx^tv.  TW  «^\x^\aft. 
height  from  the  footway  is  about  aevetvVcc^\  "i^^N.. 
Aa  unoccupied  space  intervetveft  \>cV«^eTv  "^^J^  ^ss^ 


and  the  neit,  14,  which  bean  no  inscription.  It  is  a 
round  tower,  enclosed,  like  those  of  Nffivoleia  and  Quietus, 
with  a  wall  oTs^um,  ornamented  with  acrotcria.  The 
preceding  view  conveys  an  accurate  idea  af  its  eiternal 
appearance.  On  the  right  is  the  tomb  of  Calventius 
Quietus  :  on  the  left  that  of  Scaurus.  Here  also  we  fipd 
bas-rellefa  upon  the  acroteria,  one  remarkable  for  its 
subject.  The  skeleton  of  a  child  reposes  on  a  heap  of 
slonCB :  a  young  woman  stoops  over  it  in  the  act  of 
depositing  a  funereal  fillet.  A  touching  explanation  of 
this  singular  subject  has  been  proposed, — that  it  repre- 
sents the  discovery  of  a  child,  who  had  perished  in  the 
earthquake,  by  the  mother,  who  is  now  rendering  the 


a  pinnule  of  the  v(B.U' 
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Immediately  adjoining  is  the  tomb  of  Scaurus,  which 
has  been  fully  described  in  a  former  chapter.     Bevond  it 
is  a  space  of  eighty  feet   unoccupied,  except  by  one 
unfinished  tomb.     Advancing  towards  the  city  we  then 
come  to  one  of  the  courts  of  the  villa  named  after  Cicero, 
and  pass  the  row  of  shops  which  stood  in  front  of  it.   On 
the  other  tide  of  the  way,  opposite  to  the  tomb  of 
Scaurus  and  this  empty  space,  is  a  long  row  of  mean 
shops,   with  oourta  behind   them,  conjectured  to  have 
been  a  hostelry  for  the  [K'asants  who  resorted  to  Pom- 
peii ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  vague  than  this  suppo- 
sition.    Adjoining  them  is  another  row  of  shops,  of  more 
pretension.     The  next  object  is  a  remarkable   exedra, 
or  seat,  17,  in  the  form  of  a  f^omicirde,  and  vaulted  over. 
As  it  faces  the  south,  and  is  ot  considerable  depth,  it  is 
so  contrived   as  in  summer  to  afford  a  constant  shade, 
and  in  winter  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  cheering 
sun.     It  is  of  capricious  taste,  yet  not  inelegant;  and  it 
may  be  observed,  as  a  peculiarity,  that  the  upper  pilasters 
spring  iniiiicdiatelv  from  the  capitals  of  the  lower  ones. 
Witliin  it  was  gaily,  not  to  say  gaudily  painted.     The 
top  of  the  vuult  is  blue  :  the  lower  part,  which  is  moulded 
in  the  form  of  a  shell,  is  white  :  the  walls  are  divided 
into  panels   by  black  borders  relieved    by   golden  ara- 
besques ;  and  the  panels  are  red,  with  the  figure  of  some 
animal  in  the  centre,  in  imitation  of  life.     The  floor  is 
placed  at  some  height  above  the  footpath  ;  and  to  facili- 
tate access  there   is  only  one  smalt  and   inconvenient 
stepping-stone.     The  projecting  cave  is  a  modem  addi- 
tion,  to   preserve   the    building.     Near  this   spot  the 
skeletons  of  a  female  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  and 
beside  her  of  two  children,  their  bones  mingled  and  in- 
terlaced, showing  that  at  the  last  they  had  sought  comfort 


Ooid  VV'w\J. 


h  otfaer's  embrace,  were  dug  up.  It  waa  a  family 
lerhapa  or  distinclion,  certainly  of  wealth, — for  among 
heir  remains  two  pairs  of  ear-rings,  with  pearl  pendants 
if  great  value,  were  found,  and  three  gold  rings,  one  of 
bem  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  w\l\\  Va  \veiA.  ■^vn'o.t.'t 
oag  the  Soger,  tad   its  body  coiled  ssoiiti'l.  «i  Mi-"«^ 
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Between  this  exedra  and  the  gate  of  the  city  there  are 
traced  on  the  plan  the  sites  of  several  unknown  tombs, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe.  Immediately  under 
the  walls  a  road  turned  off  to  the  left,  which  led  to  Nola, 
and  enabled  travellers  who  had  no  business  in  the  town 
to  avoid  passing  through  its  crowded  streets.  Between 
this  road  and  the  city-gate  is  a  square  basement,  18, 
probably  intended  to  support  a  coloi^  statue  of  bronze : 
at  least  some  fragments  of  such  a  statue  were  found 
about  it.  Nearly  opposite,  but  a  little  farther  from  the 
gate,  is  the  beginning  of  another  road  leading  somewhere 
to  the  right,  along  the  side  of  Cicero's  villa.  Here,  at 
the  angle  of  the  wall,  there  was  formerly  a  stone  bracket,  | 
apparently  to  receive  offerings  of  fruit,  &c.,  by  the  nde 
of  which  an  immense  serpent  was  painted,  in  the  act  of 
stooping  his  head,  as  if  to  partake  of  what  was  set  before 
him.  Thb  relic  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  the  carts 
employed  in  removing  rubbish  from  the  excavations  in 
the  year  1813. 

Between  this  by-road  and  the  city-gate  there  is  a  group 
of  interesting  remains,  consisting  of  two  tombs,  and  two 
large  uncovered  semicircular  seats.  The  first,  19,  is 
raised,  upon  a  high  step:  it  is  about  seventeen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  bears  the  following  inscription,  occupying 
the  whole  space  above  the  bench,  which  is  finisned, 
and  supported  at  each  end  by  a  lion's  paw  : — 

MAMIAE  •  P  •  F  •  SACERDOTI    PVBLICAE  •  LOCVS  ■ 
SEPVLTVR  •  DATVS  •  DECVRIONVM .  DECRETO  • 

*'  To  Mamia,  daughter  of  (probably)  Porcius,  public 

£riestess,  a  place  of  burial  is  assigned  by  decree  of  the 
)ecurions."  A  little  in  advance  of  this  seat  is  an  upright 
stone,  with  an  inscription  importing  that  the  Decurions 
had  granted  to  M.  Porcius  a  plot  of  ground  twenty-five 
feet  square  ;  and  immediately  behind  is  a  tomb,  20,  which, 
wilh  its  septum  or  enclosure,  in  fact  does  occupy  about 
that  space.     It  is  upon  these  coincidences,  we  imagine, 
that  P,  in  the  msmplVon  ^on^  ^\N^xi^\s  Interpreted  Por- 
cius, and  the  tomb  o^  Yj\\\e>ft.  'v^  Viv*^  %>^«v\^  -assv^^ 
to  Mamia.   for  it  beats  xvo  Kusm^^xw^  \a  ^\\>.\.^>^\.\>a. 
owner.      At  the  sam^  l\«ve,  Vb^  ^^^^ \.^\.^s.^^>i^^  ^n 
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cupiei  about  the  Bame  apace,  and  a  doubt  may  be  felt 
tiich  of  the  two  is  the  one  meant.  Be  this  as  it  amy, 
e  tomb  in  queition  is  more  than  usually  large  and  hand- 
ma.  The  leplum  is  worked  into  apertures  rounded  at 
p,  which  give  to  It  the  appearance  of  a  balustrade.  The 
[nb  is  of  masonry  covered  with  stucco,  and  ornamented, 
th  engaged  columns,  which,  from  their  proportions, 
pear  to  i>e  of  the  Corinthian  order,  but  the  capitals  are 
ne.  Maiois  has  given  a  restoration  of  it,  according  to 
rnoriona  of  (ie  characteristics  otPom'pe\a.Tiaic\i\\RjA!ma-. 
exiatiag  part  may  be  disllnguisbed  \iy  \.\vft  uweve»X".'Wt 
„fc  I: — -*.  i.    Several  ill-esecuted  miUt  s^a.^».■ea,■««-* 
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in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Naples,  were  found  in  the  interior, 
which  was  set  round  with  niches  :  the  walls  were  painted. 
In  the  centre  is  a  large  pedestal  which  probably  supported 
the  urn  of  the  tenant.  Behind  this  tomb  is  a  spot  called 
the  sepulchre  of  animals,  because  many  skulls  and  half- 
burnt  bones  of  sheep  and  oxen  have  been  found  there. 
It  probably  was  a  spot  where  offerings  were  made  to  the 
dead.  An  altar  richly  ornamented  with  fruit  and  garlands, 
which  was  dug  up  here,  seems  to  confirm  this  opinion. 

The  other  seat  is  very  similar  to  the  one  described, 
but  without  any  inscription.  The  tomb  between  them 
offers  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  One  building  only, 
placed  between  the  seat  and  the  city-gate,  remains  to  be 
described :  it  is  the  niche,  21,  of  which  mention  has  been 
already  made  in  page  71.  It  is  there  spoken  of  as 
a  niche  for  a  sentinel.  Mazois  considers  it  an  sedicula, 
or  small  shrine,  dedicated  perhaps  to  the  Dii  Viales,  the 
gods  who  presided  over  roads,  or  perhaps  to  Apollo 
Agyieus,  wno  had  the  same  oflSce.  The  altar  raised  to 
him  under  this  name  was  generally  circular,  and  near  it 
was  placed  a  table  for  the  consecrated  cakes  and  sweet- 
meats.* Accordingly  a  cubical  stone  was  found  in  it, 
which  Mazois  saw  broken  by  a  workman  to  make  some 
repairs.  At  that  time  it  was  also  decorated  with  paintings 
which  have  since  disappeared.  If  these  conjectures  are 
right,  and  the  niche  was  a  sacred  building  instead  of  being 
meant  for  military  use,  we  must  suppose  that  the  soldier 
on  duty  sought  a  partial  shelter  here  from  the  fiery  storm 
which  fell  around.  A  singular  tripod,  supported  by  satyrs 
of  beautiful  execution  and  remarkable  design,  was  found 
here  in  it. 

We  have  now  completed  our  circuit  of  that  portion  of 
Pompeii  which  has  been  restored  to  the  light  of  day.  To 
describe  every  building  would  have  been  useless,  even  in 
a  professed  guide-book  :  it  has  been  our  endeavour,  how- 
ever, to  omit  no  object    remarkable    either   for  beauty 
or  singularity ;  nothing  to  which   the   attention  of  those 
who  have  the  good  \ot\mxv^  \.o  \\%\t  the  spot  ought  to  be 
directed.      Those  v.'V\o  Wn^  n^y^  \^v^>3  ^qv^^  %^  vaa.^ 
perhaps  find  our  account  W^et^ecx^lw  ^^\^\.^%\.\^»ss^tf£«. 
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diueo  Borbonico  which  have  reached  ui  only  bring 
avatioiu  down  to  May,  1831 ;  and  the  Neapolitan 
nent  strictly  excludes  itrangera  from  the  more  re- 
icoreriea,  until  they  have  been  fully  surveyed, 
and  deicnbed,  that  its  own  publication  may  mO' 
e  the  earliest  intelligence.  Occasionally  we  have 
d  ID  a  minuteness  of  detiul,  espedall;  in  speaking 
iteriordecorationsof  the  houses,  which  may  appear 
:  we  have  done  10,  however.from  a  belief  that  with- 
t  advantage  of  perMmal  inspection,  it  is  only  by 
less  of  description,  and  even  repetition,  that  any 
familiarity  with  the  subject  can  be  attained,  ht 
ion,  we  have  to  enpress  a  regret  that  the  siDall  size 
illustrations,  and  especially  the  want  of  coloured 
prevent  our  doing  full  justice  to  the  beauty  and 
;  of  this  remaricable  place. 


POMPXII. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

DOMESTIC  UTEN8ILR. 


Money-bag  and  Coins. 

The  immense  number  and  variety  of  statues,  lamps,  ai 
articles  of  domestic  use,  in  metal  or  earthenware,  i 
discovered  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  have  rendc 
the  Museum  at  Naples  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of 
formation  relative  to  the  private  life  of  the  ancient 
lians.     To  give  an  adequate  description  of  the  ric' 
and  variety ^of  its  contents  would  far  exceed   the  ' 
extent  of  this  work,  much  more  the  small  space 
still  remains :  but  that  space  <?annot  be  better  oc 
than  in  describing  some  few  articles  which   posf 
interest  from  the  ingenuity  of  their  constructic 
beauty  of  their  workmanship,  or  their  power  to  il 
ancient  usages  or  ancient  authors. 

Writing  implements  are  among  the  most  imp< 
the  latter  class ;  on  account  of  the  constant  m< 
them,  as  well  as  of  the  influence  which  the  cor 
ease  or  difficulty  of  producing  copies  of  writing 
found  to  exert  over  society.     On  this  head  t! 
want  of  information.    The  implements  used  are 
mentioned,  espedaWy  \i\  Vd.m\V\a.r  writings,  as 
of  Cicero ;  and  tV\e\r  VoYw\sV\a.NeVciv\.^^TiaJc^^ 
from  various  fragments  o^  oluca^ivX.  ^^vinJCycv^. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  lo  sXaX.^  \3ftaX.  1w 


irxiTisa  HfPiAmHia. 


toj  length,  ind  Bach  u  were  meant 
parchinent  or  TelluiD,  and  a  veKetabli 


be  preserved. 

, .     . i  manufactured 

from  the  rvApty>gnu,  were  id  ute.     The  stalk  of  this 
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plant  coaaista  of  a  number  of  thin  concentric  coats,  which 
DNBg  carefidly  detached,  were  pasted  cross-ways  one 
orer  the  other,  like  the  warp  and  woof  in  woven  manu- 
ftcturet,  so  that  the  fibres  ran  longitudinally  in  each 
direction,  and  opposed  in  each  an  equal  resistance  to 
riolence.  The  surface  was  then  poiished  with  a  shell, 
B  hard  smooth  suhstance.     The  ink  used  vi 


rimple  black  liquid,  c 


»mmg  I 


a  mordant  ti 


itdu- 


nbHity,  BO  that  the  writing  was  easily  effaced  hy  the 
application  of  a  sponge.  The  length  of  the  Greek  papyri 
iisMd  to  vary  from  eight  to  twelve  inches :  the  Ladn  often 
reach  siiteea ;  the  writing  is  in  columns,  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  of  the  roll.  The  method  of  reading 
them  will  be  understood  from  the  woodcut,  in  which  is 
represented  one  open,  and,  below  it,  another  closed.  To 
each  of  them  is  appended  a  sort  of  ticket,  which  served  as 
a  title.  Hence  the  end  of  the  roll  or  volume  (wiumen) 
w»  called  froru,  a  term  of  frequent  recurrence  in  Ovid 
and  Martial,  and  not  always  rightly  understood.  Hence, 
alto,  when  we  meet  with  the  eipression  gemina  from, 
we  must  understand  that  volume  had  a  ticket  at  eacn  end. 
The  open  book  which  stands  beside  them  is  one  aC  iWwK 
wbicb  were  composed  of  two  tables,  ot  Ti8%ca,MAw5rsit&. 
fbnuewonmdania,  tettere,  and  other  ■wnUtitSi,nW.-w«»»^*^ 
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to  be  proerred.  They  were  composed  of  IcBTea  ot  wood 
or  metal  coated  over  with  wax,  upon  which  the  andenti 
wrote  with  a  stylus,  or  ii%D  pen,  or  point  nther,  for  it  wu 
a  solid  sharp-pointed  imtrument,  some  inches  in  length, 
like  a  lady'a  stitctto  upon  a  lai^  scale.  In  ifae  middle  of 
each  leal  there  app^irs  to  have  been  a  button,  cdled  j 
t/utiaxhi,  unAihaa,  intended  to  prevent  the  pages  touching 
when  closed,  and  obliterating  the  letters  traced  on  the 
yielding  wax.  The  tablets  here  represented  would  bt 
called  lim-uxi't  twofold,  as  consisting  only  of  two  leareii 
in  the  next  cut  may  be  seen  another  sort,  conasting  of 
several  leaves  (^ohSirvxar)  united  at  the  back  nith  hiugei 
or  rings.  In  Latin  they  were  called  tabuia,  or  tatdla, 
and  the  epithets  duplices,  triplices,  quintupUces,  served 
to  mark  the  number  of  the  leaves. 

Beside  them  stands  a  double  inkstand,  intended  pro- 
bably to  contain  both  black  and  red  ink.  The  former 
was  made  either  of  lamp-black,  or  some  other  sort  of 
charcoal,  or  from  the  cuttle-fish  ;   and  was  called  atra- 


jd  E^pyhd. 


mentum.  As  it  contained  no  mordant,  and  was  readily 
obliterated  by  moisture,  it  could  be  used  for  writing 
upon  ivory  tablets ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
some  sorts  of  paper  were  covered  with  a  wash,  or  varnish, 
to  facilitate  the  dischai^  of  the  old  writing,  and  render 
the  paper  serviceable  a  second  lime.  Red  ink,  fntftum, 
was  prepared  from  i;\miabar.  The  reed,  cut  to  a  point, 
tfbich  lies  beside  ttve  \ri(A\a.'ft4,  '■»  &fe  matrument 
used  in  writing  wU\i  inV.  W^otc  live  B.-^>^\\ais\™.  sS  ti^Sa., 
It    was    called    coiamus,  vivtin  ■&&   i.«\.\vi«i-'e  wjiSwea. 


'WBimra  impuemsnts. 
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bow  manuscripts  were  read,  rolled  up  at  each  end, 
10  as  to  show  only  the  column  of  writing  upon  which 
die  student  was  intent.  At  the  other  side  is  a  purse, 
Mr  bag,  to  hold  the  reed,  penknife,  and  other  writing 
instniments. 

The  next  cut  represents,  bendes  a  set  of  tablets  bound 
ip,  a  single  one  hanging  from  a  nail.  Such,  probably, 
nrere  those  suspended  at  Epidaurus,  containing  remedies 
ij  which  the  sick  had  been  cured ;  by  the  perusal  of 
imich  Hippocrates  is  said  to  have  profited  in  the  com- 
pilation of  nis  medical  works.  It  also  contains,  besides 
I  papyrus  similar  to  those  described,  a  hexagonal  ink- 
itana,  with  a  ring  to  pass  the  finger  through,  upon  which 
there  lies  an  instrument  resembling  a  reed,  but  the  ab- 
ience  of  the  knots,  or  joints,  marks  it  to  be  a  stylus. 
Mother  of  these  instruments  leans  against  the  open  book. 
rhese  were  made  of  every  sort  of  material ;  sometimes 


Tafaolse,  Stylos,  and  Papyma. 

rith  the  precious  metals,  but  usually  of  iron ;  and  on 
occasion  might  be  turned  into  formidable  weapons.  It 
vas  with  his  stylus  that  Csesar  stabbed  Casca  in  the  arm, 
rhen  attacked  in  the  senate  by  his  murderers ;  and  Ca- 
igula  employed  some  person  to  put  to  death  a  senator 
nth  the  same  instruments.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
romen  and  boys  were  searched  to  ascertain  whether 
here  were  styles  in  their  graphiaruB  thecce^  or  pen-cases, 
(tabbing  witb  Ibe  pen,  therefore,  is  not  merely  a  meta- 
»horical  expression.  Tablets  such  as  those  here  repre- 
ented,  were  thediumt,  or  day-books,  breoxaniTotwaMm^ 
'Aif/isP  acceptiet  expensi,  or  account-books.  N^Vetw  "^^^ 
ire  Ml,  or  when  the  writing  on  them  y««ia  x^i  Vi\s%«t 


m 
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useful,  the  wax  was  smoothed,  and  they  were  ready  again 
for  other  service. 

The  next  cut,  besides  an  ink-stand,  represents  an 
open  book.  The  thinness  and  yellowish  colour  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  tied  together  with  ribbon,  denote  that 
it  was  made  of  parchment  or  vellum. 


Tabttitt  and  Calamns. 

ft 

Below  is  a  cylindrical  box,  called  scrinium  and  cqmf 
or  capstday  in  which  the  manuscripts  were  placed  ver- 
tically, the  titles  at  the  top.  Catullus  excuses  himself 
to  Manlius  for  not  having  sent  him  the  required  verses, 
because  he  had  with  him  only  one  box  of  his  books.  It 
is  evident  that  a  great  number  of  volumes  might  be  com- 
prised in  this  way  within  a  small  space  :  and  this  may 
tend  to  explain  the  smallness  of  the  ancient  libraries ;  at 
least  of  the  rooms  which  are  considered  to  have  been 
such.  Beside  the  box  are  two  tablets,  which,  from  the 
money-bag  and  coins  scattered  about,  had  probably  been 


fecr\n\x3Lm  w\Sl  Cl^s^ssw. 
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i  in  reckoning  accounts.    This  will  bring  to  the  stu- 
t's  recollection  the 


•MerBam  poni  jabet,  atqae 


Effandi  saccos  nummorum  * 

Sorace,  and  the  known  lines  of  Juvenal — 

-Fleno  cam  tnrget  asecnltia  ore 


C^esoit  amor  nammi  quantom  ipaa  peeania  ereaeit.f 

io  perfect  papyri,  but  onlv  fragments,  have  been 
ad  at  Pompeii.  At  Hercufaneum,  up  to  the  year 
S5,  1756  had  been  obtained,  besides  many  others 
troyed  by  the  workmen,  who  imagined  them  to  be 
re  sticks  of  charcoal.  Most  of  them  were  found  in 
iburban  villa,  in  a  room  of  small  dimensions,  ranged 
cresses  round  the  sides  of  the  room,  in  the  centre  of 
ich  stood  a  sort  of  rectangular  bookcase.  Sir  Hum- 
•y  Davy,  after  investigating  their  chemical  nature, 
red  at  the  conclusion  that  they  had  not  been  carbon- 
l  by  heat,  but  changed  by  the  long  action  of  air  and 
isture ;  and  he  visited  Naples  in  hopes  of  rendering 
resources  of  chemistry  avulable  towards  decyphering 
se  long-lost  literary  treasures.  His  expectations, 
rerer,  were  not  fullv  crowned  with  success,  although 

partial  efficacy  of  nis  methods  was  established :  and 
relinquished  the  pursuit  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
tly  irom  disappointment,  partly  from  a  belief  that 
atious  obstacles  were  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  jea- 
ly  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  task  of  unrolling  had 
n  intrusted.  Two  hundred  and  ten  volumes  have 
n  well  and  neatly  unrolled ;  and  one  hundred  and 
nly-^seven  others  are  nearly  finished.  It  is  rather 
larkable  that,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  no  manu- 
pt  of  any  known  standard  work  has  been  found ;  nor 
sed  any  production  of  any  of  the  great  luminaries  of 

ancient  world.    The  most   celebrated  person    of 
)m  any  work  has  been  found  is  Epicurus,  whose 
itise  De  Naturd.  has  been  successfully  unrolled.    We 
eve  that  it  is  not  yet  printed,  but  ia  ivo>w  \pt«^«r«>% 
Ae  press*     The  library  in  which.  ^\a  'w«i  \rwsA  "«:^ 

•  «Bt.  li.  3,  U9.  +  3uN.  TS.W.  \^^. 
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pears  to  havo  been  rich  in  treatises  on  tho  Epic 
philosophy, 

A  curious  litemy  monument  has  been  found  i 
shape  oi  a  calendar.  It  is  cut  on  a  square  bloc^  ol 
ble,  upoD  each  wde  of  which  three  months  are  r^ 
in  perpendicular  columns,  each  beaded  b^  the  | 
sign  of  the  zodiac.  The  information  given  mi 
classed  under  three  beads,  astronomical,  agricultnn 
religious.  The  (irst  be^ns  with  the  name  of  the  in 
then  follows  the  number  of  days ;  then  the  nonet, 
in  eight  months  of  the  jeax  fall  on  the  fifth  <bi; 


were  thence  called  quintance ;  in  the  others  on  I 
veuth,  and  were  therefore  called  septimante.  Tl 
are  not  mentioned,  because  seven  days  always  e 
between  them  and  the  nones.  The  number  of  hi 
the  day  and  night  is  also  given,  the  integral  part 
given  by  the  usual  numerals,  the  fractional  by  ai 
semissis,  the  half,  and  by  small  horizontal  lines  f 
quarters.  Lastly  the  sign  of  the  zodiac,  in  whit 
sun  is  to  be  found,  is  named,  and  the  days  of  the 
iJo^ea  and  of  the  summer  solstice  are  determined :  1 
wiflier  solstice  we  leoA,  HiemU  iraliim,  xW  be^ 
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of  winter.  Next  the  calendar  proceeds  to  the  agricul- 
tural portion,  in  which  the  fanner  is  reminded  of  the 
principal  operations  which  are  to  be  done  within  the 
month.  It  concludes  with  the  religious  part,  in  which, 
bendes  indicating  the  god  under  whose  guardianship  the 
month  is  placed,  it  notes  the  religious  festivals  which 
feu  within  it,  and  warns  the  cultivator  against  neglecting 
^e  worship  of  those  deities,  upon  whose  favour  and  pro- 
tection the  success  of  his  labours  was  supposed  mainly  to 
depend.  ^ 

No  articles  of  ancient  manufacture  are  more  common 
than  lamps.  They  are  found  in  every  variety  of  form 
and  size,  in  clay  and  in  metal,  from  the  most  cheap  to 
the  most  costiy  description.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
the  celebratea  antiquary  Winkelmann  to  the  interest 
of  this  subject:  '*  I  place  amone  the  most  curious 
utenrils  found  at  Herculaneum,  the  lamps,  in  which 
the  ancients  sought  to  display  elegance,  ana  even  magni- 
ficence. Lamps  of  every  sort  will  be  found  in  the 
museum  at  Portici,  both  in  clay  and  bronze,  but 
especially  the  latter:  and  as  the  ornaments  of  the 
ancients  nave  generally  some  reference  to  some  particular 
things,  we  often  meet  with  rather  remarkable  subjects." 
A  considerable  number  of  these  articles  will  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum,  but^they  are  chiefly  of  the  commoner 
sort.  All  the  works,  however,  descriptive  of  Hercu- 
laneum and  Pompeii,  present  us  with  specimens  of 
the  richer  and  more  remarkable  class,  which  attract 
admiration  both  by  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship  and 
the  whimsical  variety  of  their  designs.  We  may  enumerate 
a  few  which  occur  in  a  work  now  before  us,  *  Antiquitds 
d'Herculaneum,'  in  which  we  And  a  Silcnus,  with  the 
usual  peculiarities  of  figure  ascribed  to  the  jolly  god 
rather  exaggerated,  and  an  owl  sitting  upon  his  head 
between  two  huge  horns,  which  support  stands  for 
lamps.  Another  represents  a  flower-stalk  growing  out 
of  a  circular  plinth,  with  snail-shells  hanging  from  it  by 
small  chains,  which  held  the  oil  and  wick :  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  with  lamps  suspended  from  the  branches  :  another, 
a  naked  boy,  beautifully  wrought,  with  a  lamp  hanging 
from  one  hand,  and  an  instrument  Cot  tdmm\\v%  \\.^\^^!x 
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light  which  they  gave  must  have  been  weak  and  unsteady , 
and  little  superior  to  that  of  common  street  lamps,  with 
which  indeed  they  are  identical  in  principle.  The 
¥riek  was  merely  a  few  twisted  threads  drawn  through 
a,  bole  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  oil-yessel ;  and  there 
wa0  no  gfass  to  steady  the  light  and  prevent  its  varying 
with  every  breeze  that  Wew, 

Still ,  though  the  Romans  had  not  advanced  so  far  in 

art  as  to  afxply  giafls  chtttmeys  and  hollow  circular  wicks 

to  their  lamps,  they  had  ezp^i^iced  the  inconvenience 

<^  gohig  home  at  night  through  a  city  ill  paved,  ill 

wa^ed,  and  ill  lighted,  and  accordingly  soon  invented 

lanterna  to  meet  the  want.    These,  we   learn  from 

MarUal)  who  has  several  epigrams  upon  this  subject, 

were  made  of  horn  or  bladder ;  no  mention,  we  believe, 

occmfB  of  glass  being  thus  employed.    The  rich  were 

preceded  by  a  slave  bearing  their  lantern.    This  Cicero 

menlioos  as  being  the  habit  of  Catiline  upon  his  mid- 

mght  ejEpeditions ;   and  when  M.  Antony  was  accused 

of  a  dii^raceful  intrigue,  his  lantern-bearer  was  tortured 

to  ei^tort  a  confession  whither  he  had  conducted  his 

master.*      One    of  these    machines,    of   considerable 

ingenuity  and  beauty  of  workmanship,  was  found  in 

Herculaneum  in  1760,  and  another  almost  exactly  the 

same  at  Pompeii,  a  few  years  after.     We  give  a  drawing 

and  a  section  of  the  former  to  explain  its  construction. 

In  form  it  is  cylindrical,  with  a  hemispherical  top  ;  and 

it  is  made  of  sheet-copper,  except  the  two  main  pieces, 

M,  M,  which  are  cast.     The  bottom  consists  of  a  flat, 

circular  copper  plate,  supported  by  three  balls,  and 

turned  up  all  round  the  rim  (by  b,  in  the  section),  from 

which    rise  the    rectangular    supports,  m,   m,   which 

support  the  upper  part  of  the  frame,  is.    The  top  and 

bottom  were  further  connected  by  the  interior  uprights, 

p,  p,  between  which  and   m,  m,  the  laminae  of  horn 

or  glass  were  placed,  and  secured  at  the  top  and  bottom 

by  the  doublings  of  the  copper.     Horn  was  the  most 

common  substance    used  to    transmit  the    H^ht*^   but 

bladder  and  other  membranes  were  «X«>  ^m^'o^^^*  ^^^^ 

the  centre  of  the  lantern  is  seen  IW  ^iftsi5\  vwa^-   ^'^'^ 

•  Val.  Max.  \l.  ft. 
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cover  is  hemispherical,  and  lifts  up  and  down ;   it  is     i 
pierced  with  holes  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  has 

besides   the  characters  ^IBVKTI-CATIS  pri<*ed     1 

upon  it.  These  have  been  interpreted,  Tiborti  Cad 
Sum,  or  Tiburti  Cati  S.  (ervus),  indicating  the  one 
that  it  belonged  to  Catus,  or  that  it  was  to  be  carried 
by  his  slave. 

A.  Base,  b,  b.  Rim  of  the  base  tamed  up.  c,  c. 
Interior  rim,  forming,  with  the  exterior  one,  b,  b^  a 
channel,  cf,  d,  to  receive  the  glass  or  horn  side,  e.  Knob 
which  fitted  into  a  hole,  ^,  in  the  bottom  of  the  lamp 
to  keep  it  steady,  f.  Ijomip.  A,  h.  Oil  receiver,  t. 
Moveable  cover  sloping  inwards,  and  pierced  in  tbe 
centre  to  receive  the  wick.  /.  Tube  to  nold  the  wick, 
with  a  vertical  slit  to  admit  the  oil.  m,  m.  Supports. 
N.  Band  round  the  top  of  the  lantern :  it  conasts  of 
a  copper  |date  with  the  two  edges  doubled  down,  so 
as  to  form  a  cavity,  o,  o,  to  receive  the  upper  edge  of 
the  glass  or  horn,  p,  p.  Interior  supports,  connected 
with  m,  m,  by  pins.    4,  4,  4,  4,  shown  in  the  separate 


^ 


Front  "view  of  m  M. 


'BaL'dTv^a^^^T- 


jLAim. 
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Section  of  a  Bronze  Lantern. 

ew  of  M.    q.  Space  for  the  horn  side?,    r^  r.  Pieces 
met&l  of  uncertain  use.     s.  Cover,    t,  t,  t .  ^0^<^  Xs^ 
^hri^  ^"^oke.  u.      Handle,     x.      KxvciXVeiV^^'^ 
7nea  to  a  vertical  rod  which  passes  VN^wx^Ain^wN-^ 
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lifts  up  the  cover,  which  receives  the  uprights,  m,  m, 
into  two  notches,       ^  and  is  thus  kept  steady.    3. 


1 


View  of  the  upright,  m.     5.  Extinguisher,  which  is  a 
hemisphere  soldered  on  a  narrow  curved  tube. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  articles  of  furniture  in  andent 
use  was  the  candelabrum,  hy  whicb  we  mean  those  tall 
and  slender  stands  which  served  to  support  a  lamp,  but 
were  independent  of  and  unconnected  with  it.  These, 
in  their  original  and  simple  form,  were  probably  mere 
reeds  or  straight  sticks,  nzed  upon  a  foot  by  peasants, 
to  raise  their  light  to  a  convenient  hdght ;  at  least  such 
a  theory  of  their  origin  is  agreeable  to  what  we  are  ! 
told  of  the  rustic  manners  of  the  early  Romans ;  and 
it  is  in  some  degree  countenanced  by  the  fashion  in 
which  many  of  the  ancient  candelabra  are  made.  Some- 
times the  stem  is  represented  as  throwing  out  bods; 
sometimes  it  is  a  stick,  the  side  brandies  of  which  have 
been  roughly  lopped,  leaving  projections  where  they 
grew :  sometimes  it  is  in  the  likeness  of  a  reed  or  cane, 
the  stalk  being  divided  into  joints.  Most  of  those 
which  have  been  found  in  the  buried  cities  are  of 
bronze ;  some  few  of  iron :  in  their  general  plan  and 
appearance  there  is  a  great  resemblance,  though  the 
details  of  the  ornaments  admit  of  infinite  variety.  All 
stand  on  three  feet,  usually  griffins'  or  lions'  claws, 
which  support  a  light  shaft,  plain  or  fluted  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  maker.  Tne  whole  supports  either  a 
plinth  large  enough  for  a  lamp  to  stand  on,  or  a  socket 
to  receive  a  wax  candle,  which  the  Romans  used  some- 
times instead  of  oil  in  lighting  their  rooms.  Some  of 
them  have  a  sliding  shaft,  like  that  of  a  music  stand, 
by  which  the  light  might  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure.  Of  the  two  candelabra  which  fill  the  opposite 
page,  one  is  of  the  simplest  form :  the  other  deserves 
notice  on  account  of  the  ingenious  construction  by 
which  it  can  be  taken  to  pieces  for  the  convenience  of 
transport.  The  base  \a  lormed  of  three  goat's  legs, 
each  having  a  ring  at  the  eiA  ^iv^^tvw^^tl^-wiIv  side. 
The  centre-piece  is  allacW^  \o  \^^  ^\^^-^\^^^'$>\y5^^^\a,^ 
3,  4,  round  which  tVvese  im?,^  ^^  ^^^^e^.  Va  \ss^^«^ 
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that  the  three  either  lie  parallel  when  the  candelabram 
is  taken  to  pieces,  or  may  be  made  to  stand  at  equal 
distances  in  tne  circumference  of  a  circle ;  in  which  case 
the  two  exterior  rings  lap  over  each  other,  and  are 
united  by  a  moveable  pin.  The  end  rings,  5,  5,  5, 
which  are  placed  at  difierent  heights,  as  shown  at  A, 
will  then  be  brought  into  the  same  vertical  line ;  and 
the  round  pin,  c,  which  terminates  the  stem,  passes 
through  them,  and  is  secured  by  ft  pin,  7,  passing 
through  the  hole,  8,  which  keeps  the  whole  tight.  The 
shaft  is  square  and  hollow,  terminated  by  two  busts 
placed  back  to  back,  and  surmounted  with  a  kind  of 
capital.  Within  this  a  smaller  shaft,  e,  plays  up  aud 
down,  and  is  adjusted  at  the  desired  height  by  a  pin,/. 
The  busts  represent  Mercury  and  Perseus.  The  richer 
sorts  of  candelabra  are  remarkable  for  the  profusion  of 
delicate  ornaments  which  is  bestowed  upon  them. 
Usually  the  relieved  parts  appear  to  be  cast  m  a  mould. 
Some  are  beautifully  damasked  or  inlaid  with  other 
metals.  It  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Pliny,  that  the 
art  of  inlaying  was  carried  to  perfection  in  .^Sgina,  while 
the  solid  parts,  as  the  shaft  and  feet,  were  best  cast  at 
Tarentum.  We  give  the  passage  in  a  note,  which  has 
been  variously  interpreted,  and  hardly  bears  out  all  the 
meaning  which  has  been  extracted  from  it  in  the  above 
version.* 

One  of  those  elegant  table  lamps,  by  the  praise  of 
which  the  present  discussion  was  introduced,  merits 
a  detailed  description.  Including  the  stand  it  is 
three  feet  high.  On  a  rectangular  plinth  rises  a  rectan- 
gular pillar,  crowned  by  a  capricious  capital.  On  the 
front  of  the  pillar  is  a  mask  of  a  Bacchante,  with  fine 
features  and  long  flowing  hair ;  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  head  of  a  bull,  with  the  Greek  word  Bucranion. 
From  the  extreme  points  of  the  abacus,  four  ornamented 
branches,  beautifully  chased,  project;  the  lamps  which 
now  hang  from  them,  though  ancient  also,  are  not  those 
which  belonged  totYvc  s\axv^,«s\A.'^^re  not  found  with  it. 

SI  cut  Tarentum  scapos.     vuuo^^^b^ 
Uist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  3. 
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They  are  nearly  alike  in  fi^re,  but  differ  in  size.  Three 
of  them  are  ornamented  with  various  animals ;  the  fourth 
18  ^plam.  One  of  them  has  each  of  its  ends  wrought  into 
the  form  of  a  shell.  Above  are  two  eagles  in  high  relief, 
with  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter  in  their  talons.  Another 
has  two  bulls*  heads ;  a  third,  two  elephants'  heads  pro- 
jectm^  from  the  sides.  The  latter  is  suspended  by  two 
dolphms,  instead  of  the  chains  generally  in  use,  whose  tails 
are  united  and  attached  to  a  small  ball  and  ring.  The 
pillar  b  not  placed  in  the  centre,  but  at  one  end  of  the 

Slinth ;  whicn  is  the  case  in  almost  every  lamp  of  this 
escription  yet  found.  The  space  thus  obtained  may 
have  served  as  a  stand  for  the  oil-vase  used  in  trimming 
the  lamps.  The  plinth  is  beautifully  damasked,  or  inlaid, 
in  imitation  of  a  vine,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of  silver, 
the  stem  and  fruit  of  bright  brass.  On  one  side  is  an  altar 
with  wood  and  fire  upon  it:  on  the  other  a  Bacchus, 
naked,  with  his  thick  hair  plaited  and  bound  with  ivy. 
He  rides  a  tiger,  and  has  his  left  hand  in  the  attitude  of 
holding  reins,  which  time  probably  has  destroyed ;  with 
the  right  he  raises  a  drinking-horn.  The  workmanship  of 
this  lamp  b  exquisitely  delicate  in  all  its  parts. 

We  may  here  say  a  few  words  on  the  art  of  inlaying 
one  metal  with  another,  in  which,  as  in  all  omamentsJ 
branches  of  the  working  of  metals,  the  ancient  Italians  pos- 
sessed great  skill.  In  the  time  of  Seneca,  ornaments  of 
silver  were  seldom  seen,  unless  their  price  was  enhanced 
by  being  inlaid  with  solid  sold.*  The  art  of  uniting  one 
metal  to  another  was  called  by  the  general  term,  fer- 
rununare.  Inlaid  work  was  of  two  sorts ;  in  the  one  the 
inlaid  work  projected  above  the  surface,  and  was  called 
emblemata,  as  the  art  itself  was  called  from  the  Greek, 
embleHce.  It  is  inferred  from  the  inspection  of  numerous 
embossed  vases  in  the  Neapolitan  Museum,  that  this 
embossed  work  was  formed,  either  by  plating  with  a  thin 
leaf  of  metal  figures  already  raised  upon  the  surface  of 
the  article,  or  by  letting  the  solid  figures  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  vessel,  and  finishing  them  with  delicate 
tools,  after  they  were  attached.    In  the  «igx^tA^\V.^^2ck5^ 

•  Ed.  5,  ' 
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inlaid  work  was  even  with  the  surface,  and  was  called 
cruitaj*  and  the  art  was  called  from  the  Greek  empeBs- 
tiecf  This  is  the  same  as  the  damask  woric  so  fashionable 
in  the  armour  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
which  is  efteti  seen  beantifidljr  inlaid  with  gold.  It  was 
executed  by  engraving  the  pattern  upon  the  surface  of  the 
netal,  and  fillio^  up  the  lines  with  fine  plates  of  a  dif- 
ferent metal ;  the  two  were  then  united  with  the  assistance 
of  heat,  and  the  whole  burnished.  Pliny  has  preserved 
a  receipt  for  aolder,  which  probably  was  used  in  these 
works.  It  is  called  santema ;  and  the  principal  ingredients 
are  borax,  nitre,  and  copperas,  pounded  with  a  small 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  m  a  copper  mortar. 

A  very  degant  vase,  found  in  a  nouse  opposite  to  the 
side  door  of  the  covered  portico  of  jSumachia,  is 
a  good  specimen  of  that  which  we  have  called  embletic 
work.  The  inlaid  ornaments  are  admirably  relieved  by 
the  deep  colour  of  the  bronze.  This  specimen  of  ancient 
art  is  worthy  to  serve  as  a  model  to  goldsmiths  and  chasers 
in  metal.  There  are  six  different  mouldings  in  it,  each 
rich  in  variety  of  ornament.  The  beautiful  proportions, 
and  correspondence  of  the  body  and  the  foot,  are  also 
deserving  of  attention. 

We  give  an  admirable  specimen  of  inlaid  work,  in 
a  bronze  figure  found  in  Pompeii  in  1824.  The  cuirass  is 
inlaid  with  silver.  The  upper  compartment  represents 
Apollo  encircled  with  rays,  drivinehis  four-horsed  chariot; 
beneath  is  an  allegoricai  figure  of  the  earth,  flanked  by  a 
bull  on  one  side,  and  a  goat  on  the  other.  The  figure  is 
one  foot  eight  inches  in  height. 

Before  we  quit  this  subject,  we  have  still  one  candela- 
brum to  notice,  which  for  simplicity  of  design,  and  deli- 
cacy of  execution,  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed  bvany  in  the 
Neapolitan  collection.  The  stem  is  formed  of  a  liliaceous 
plant,  divided  into  two  branches,  each  of  which  supports 
a  flat  disc,  which  may  re;present  the  flower,  upon 
which  a  lamp  was  placed.  At  the  base  is  a  mass  of  bronze 
which  gives  stability  to  the  whole ;  upon  which  a  Silenus 
J8  seated,  earnestly  engaged  in  try'm^  \,o  V^^iV"^  '^\^fo\x^'^ 

•  Cic.  vi.  ver.  52.  -^  MSaetwBWk. 
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a  skin  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand  into  a  cop  in  his 
right.  In  this  figure  all  the  distinctive  tdbAs  of  the 
companion  and  tutor  of  Bacchus  are  expressed  with  great 
skill ;  the  pointed  ears,  the  goat's  tail,  the  shaggy  skin, 
the  flat  nose,  and  the  ample  rotundity  of  body,  leave  no 
doubt  on  our  minds  as  to  the  person  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented. The  head,  especially,  is  admirable,  both  in 
respect  of  workmanship  and  expression. 

Some  remarkable  tnpods  are  figured  and  described  in 
Mr.  Donaldson's  Pompeii ;  and  others  will  be  found  ip 


CaTv^e\«^^^^^^ 


Tiipoa. 


9  works  on  Herculsneum.     We  shall  only  speak  of  one, 
lich  u  peculiarin  construction,  being  contrived  to  open 
ikul  up  at  pleatare.     Each  of  the  \e^  w  uTL\\ft&  'ui  '^% 
era  bjr  ttro  braces,  the  lower  ends  q^!  ^YnAi  w*  W. 
tr  to  play  np  and  down  upoa  mfE;&,  ^\Hia  »^  *>» 


upper  eDd3,aiidat  the  point  where  thev  cross  each  other,      ' 
they  are  only  allowed  to  more  round  a  pin,  or  binge.      | 
The  pan  at  top  merelj  rests  upon  a  ledge,  and  can  be      \ 
taken  off  at  pleasure.     It  is  eviaent  from  the  constructioD,      : 
that  the  legs  ma^  either  be  pushed  close  toother,  or     I 
drawn  further  apart,  until  the  rings  reach  the  liuut  of  thcdi 
assigned  range ;  and  thus  the  tripod  may  be  madetorecNve 
a  larger  or  smaller  vessel,  acrording  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  wanted. 

Each  of  the  legs  is  topped  by  the  sacred  serpent  of 
Egypt,  bearing  the  lotus  on  its  head.  It  was  belieied 
that  this  animal  had  the  power  of  killing  others  with  a 
look,  and,  as  maEtcr  of  the  life  of  others,  it  was  reputed 
immortal  and  sacred  to  the  gods,  on  whose  heads  it  was 
often  represented.  We  may  presume,  from  this  orna- 
ment, tiiat  this  vessel  belonged  to  the  worship  of  Liis, 
whirh  we  know  to  have  been  aitendvely  practised  in 
Pompeii. 

Another  interesting  class  of  household  articles  com- 
prehends the  braziers,  which,  in  the  want  of  tbU 
Ijeculiarly  English  convenience,  an  open  fire-place, 
served  at  once  to  warm  the  rooms,  to  keep  di^es  hot, 
or  boil  water,  and  perhaps  la  perform  such  culinary 
operations  as  required  no  elaborate  preparation.  One 
of  these,  intended  merely  to  heat  a  room,  we  have 
already  described  in  the  chapter  on  baths ;  that  which 
is  here  represented  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  being  in- 
tended   for  private  use,  and  has  more    conveniences. 
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The  sides,  which  are  of  considerable  thickness,  are 
hc^ow,  and  intended  to  contain  water,  and  the  four 
turrets,  at  die  four  corners,  are  provided  with  moyeable 
lids.  From  one  of  the  ndes  there  projects  a  cock, 
to  draw  off  the  water.  The  centre,  of  course,  was 
filled  with  lighted  charcoal,  and  if  a  tripod  or  trivet 
were  traced  above  it,  many  processes  of  cooking,  such 
as  boiling,  stewing,  or  frying,  might  be  performed. 
Soch  a  brazier  as  this,  probably,  was  placed,  in  the 
winter,  near  the  tridinium,  where  it  would  at  once 
warm  the  dinner  party,  and  minister  in  all  its  various 
naea  to  the  service  of  the  triclinium.  Here  is  a  tripod 
tnetk  as  might  be  used  for  the  above  purposes,  with  its 
pot  or  kettle,  flanked  by  a  frying  pan  (sartago)  on 
either  side.  The  pot  figured  below  is  of  the  kind  called 
eaeabui^  a  cooking  vessel,  which  is  to  be  distinguished 
firmn  akenumf  a  cauldron  for  boiling  water. 

Our  next  spedmen  is  intended  for  the  same' uses, 
bat  IS  far  more  ornamental  in  its  character.  The 
form  is  new  and  elegant,  and  something  modelled  upon 
this  pattern  might  be  introduced  with  advantage  into 
countries  where  chimneys  and  fire-places  are  not  in 
general  use.  It  is  fourteen  inches  square,  exclusive  of  a 
semicircular  projection,  which  is  raised  above  the  rim 
of  the  brazier,  and  made  hollow  to  receive  water.  On 
the  edge  of  ibi^  stand  three  eagles,  with  their  heads 
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Braxier, 

curving  downwards  towards  their  breasts,  intended 
probably  to  support  a  boiler.  A  sort  of  tower  rises 
at  the  side  of  this  semicircular  part,  which  has  a  move- 
able lid,  with  a  bust  for  the  handle.  The  water  was 
drawn  off,  as  in  the  former  instance,  through  the  mask 
in  front. 

The  following  vase,  if  not  equal  in  beauty  to  those 

already  described,  is  curious  in  form,  and  rich  in  ornament. 

The  lip  is  elegantly  finished  with  a  double  row  of  ovoli. 

The  handle  is  elaborate  and  elegant.     Its  design  seems 

taken  from  a  flower-stalk,  which  divides  at  top,  and  falls 

down  on  each  side  of   the  vase,  on  two  cornucopiae. 

Two  goats  recline  upotv  \)i\e  %^^^  q\  >&vaN^sft^  looxing 

towards  each  other.    TYve  "^xMveVxOTi  ofl  \5aa  Vs^^x  ^^^^ 

the  handle    with   tlie  vas^  ^^^  ^^^>^M  ^^^^^Tj^^  ^^^ 

acanthus  leaves,  and  a  Vm^eA  ^\vA^  ««.^x.^^^^>.\^ 
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wine-skin.  The  base  is  disproportionately  small, 
leems  from  the  ornaments  to  iiave  been  a  wine- 
,  and  probably  was  used  in  sacrifice,  as  well  as  in 
tic  life. 


Bronze  Vase, 

e  next  groups  of  vessels,  though  nearly  destitute 
lament,  ana  probably  of  a  very  ordinary  class, 
$erve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  cooking  vessels 


Simpula. 
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of  the  Romans.  The  first  four  are  ladles  (ampola), 
used,  among  other  purposes,  for  makmg  libations  from 
larger  vessels.  One  oi  the  most  celebrated  yases  in 
the  Neapolitan  collection  was  found  with  a  broose 
simpulum  in  it:  and  upon  the  yase  itself  there  was 
a  sacrificial  painting,  representing  a  priest  in  the  act 
of  pouring  out  a  libadon  m>m  a  vase  with  the  simpulum. 
The  other  four  vessels  require  and  admit  or  little 
explanation.     The  first  seems  meant  to  hang  over  the 
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fire^  if  we  nay  judge  finnn  tbe  bye  tX  the  top  of  the 
bandl«;  which  with  the  nuuviTe  leaTet  and  volutei 
below  tbe  ringa  aad  the  otoIo  moulding,  is  not  without 

rt^uioni  to  elegance.  Fig.  2  i«  only  remariiabie 
a  double  handle,  which  lies  upon  the  rim,  and  fonnB 
ai  it  were  an  upper  moulding.  Figt.  S  and  4  are  plain. 
Even  these  cmumm  Te«eli  are  not  without  a  certun 
degree  of  elegance,  both  te  form  and  woilmanship. 

Great  nuntben  of  clay  vaMt  have  been  found,  ot 
which  the  following  it  a  ray  beautiful  epedmen. 
The  lip  and  base  have  the  favoorite  otoIo  moulding  ; 
the  boo7  has  two  rows  of  fluting  aeparated  b;  a  trane- 
Terae  band  charged  with  leave*,  and  with  a  swan  in  the 
coitre.  The  neA  of  the  Taae  is  painted,  and  the 
tame  subject  ib  given  on  each  Bide  It  represents  a 
dhaiiot  drawn  bj  four  animals  at  full  gallop,  which 
appear  to  be  inteimeoiBte  between  tigeis  and  panthers 
A  winged  genius  directs  Aem  with  bis  left  hand  while 
nitti  biB  nght  he  goads  them  with  a  javelm  Another 
winged  figure  precedioB;  the  quadnga,  with  a  thyrsus 
in  his  left  hand  ib  in  the  act  of  seizing  the  bridle  of 
one  of  the  animals  The  whole  is  painted  in  white 
on  a  black  ground  except  some  few  of  the  details, 
which  are  yellow      and  the  car  and  mantle  ol    the 
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which  are  red.    The  handles  represent  knotted  I 

Dr  flexible  branches  interlaced,  which  terminate  I 

the  heads  of  animals.    This :  rase  is  moch  cnu>^~' 

ibabij  in  consequence  of  the  noleoce  of  the  fire. 


Some  drinlcing  vcEsele  of  peculi 
been  (bund,  which  merit  a  particular  deacription.  The 
iiral  are  of  the  class  called  purd,  or  pun'Sei,  from  puw,  M 
draw  off  liquid.  These  were  in  the  shape  of  a  horn,  tli« 
|)rimitive  drinking- vessel  ;  and  had  commonl;  a  hole  iX 
tho  jjoint,  to  be  closed.with  the  finger,  until  Uie  drinker, 
raising  it  above  his  mouth,  suffered  the  liquor  to  flow  in 
a  stream  from  the  orifice,  in  the  manner  represented  in 
p.  372.  This  method  of  drinking,  which  is  still  practised 
in  some  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  must  require  some 
skill  in  order  to  hit  the  mark  exactly.  Sometimes  the 
hole  at  the  tip  was  dosod,  and  one  or  two  handles  fitted 
to  the  side,  and  iVien  1.W  baa*  foiwvei  the  mouth ;  and 
sometimes  the  wh\maic&\  ^a^c-j  q^  fti^  ttiVsEi  Wa\.-5o»<i\t  , 
//Uo(heheadofapig,aatag,QT»ftvAVe^iaA^.  Vi^ 
'"   (he  Neapolitau  IA«^«"v  \^  ^'^  "w*^  ^^  «^  ^' 


irkh  the  ears  oi 

Hit,  cheap  u  ia  the  utUeriol,  it  U  evident  by  tl 

vorltmansMp  that  thej  were  not  made  by  the  lowest 

Below  we  pye  a  ^roup  of  laaes  of  grotesque  character, 
Hich  u  those  to  which  Martial  alliidea  in  the  epigram 
nhich  we  quote  below.*  "  I  am  the  whim  of  the  potter, 
the  ma^  ih  the  red-haired  Batavian :  boys  fear  mj  face, 
thoogh  Ton  laugh  at  it"  One  of  them  is  more  re- 
marlubte  than  uie  others ;  it  represents  the  head  of  a 
Persian  King,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  the  upright 
tiara,  which  rises  Trom  a  diadem  pierced  with  holes,  and 
baa  npon  it  two  Persian  figures,  which  are  scarcely  dis- 
cemiblein  our  engraring.  The  features  hare  sonethinr 
of  the  character  of  a  bugbear :  wide,  open  ejes,  asses^ 
ears,  a  long  beard,  and  a  most  tremendous  pur  of  mus- 
rschios,  ever  sedulously  cherished  b;  the  Eastern  natioaa. 
[n  forming  these  caricatures,  however,  the  artist  had  a 
^rarer  end  in  view  than  either  amuMug  men  or  fnghten- 


ng  boys— that  of  guarding  the  drinker  while  in  a  help- 
ess  state  of  intoxication  from  the  malign  influence  of  an 
jfil  eye,  or  the  wiles  of  enchantment ;  for  among  the 
tncients,  wbo  believed  devoutlj  \[i  \he  y>'^^''  '^'^  &'ctv^ 

•  &m  ajBH  Inw.  Rufl  petsTOiBiti.'rt  ■. 


knd  ooTCeriei  of  all  Unds,  the  ealutaiy  power  of  rtTCf  „ 
those  evils  was  sniped  to  all  «ich  groteiqae  flgorei  m 
we  hATe  here  detcnbed. 


U^ui-bHlut  of  sUj,  vHti  aiim  VaMta. 

Here  we  have  something  like  a  wine-basket^  made  of 
clay,  called  ^7706^1111  or  iyyvoBSiKri  b;  the  Greeks,  and 
ipcitega  b;  the  Romana,  containing  tll'o  glass  vessels,  of 
the  kind  called  HiPafptiv,  because,  beiog  narrow  in  ' 
neck,  the  liquor  came  out  drop  by  drop. 

From  vases,  we  naturally  past  to  other  inBtrumenti 
intended  for  the  service  of  the  table.  The  first  of  thoee 
figured  in  the  next  pago  is  a  glass  funnel,  infujtdi- 
bulum;  the  second  is  described  asawine-strainer;  but  the 
method  of  its  use  is  not  altogether  clear.  The  bottom  is 
slightly  concave,  and  pierced  with  holes.  It  is  supposed 
to.have  been  used  as  a  sort  of  tap,  the  larger  part  beiog 
placed  within  the  barrel,  and  the  wine  drawn  off  througl 
Ibe  occk  or  spout,  which  is  broken.  Fig.  3  is  a  wine 
taster;  something  on  'iw  ^w'jle  of  a  sijAon.  Itt 
holiow  and  the  air\jwivges?i»»»«4^1'iIoa^»««''*'^«-*i 
small  end,  the  Vmmd  to\)eX»ste4'«'»^»--«^'*'i"-^^'* 
cavity. 


-Another  sort  of  atruner.  of  which  there  are  Mveral  in 
ft*  VekpoIitMi  Miueum,  u  made  of  broiue,  pierced  in 
tlggmt  and  intricate  patteniB.     The  Romaiuiued  atnun- 

&!  £Ued  with  snow  to  cool  their  wines,  and  such  mar 
re  been  the  tleBtioation  of  the  one  here  representea. 
These  were  called (»Iiiiiu>an(i,ortttD(irui,'  the  poor  used 
a  linen  cloth  for  the  aaine  purpose.' 


With  respect  to  the  detula  of  dress,  the  eicarations, 
whether  at  Pompeii  or  Herculeneum,  enable  us  to  clear 
np  no  difficulties,  and  to  add  little  to  that  which  is  already 
known  on  this  subject.  Still  a  short  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  drees,  and  ezplanalion  of  their  Latin 
names,  maj  be  expedient  for  the  fiill  understanding  of 
«oiD«/Mrts  of  our  subject.     The  melB  CQaAn'm,%'«%&»i£Sk 

mgWot  ealo  non  nllt  andk  lao^-Wart-  A""  ■ 


^8  BOMFXn. 

us  a  very  short  tfi&.-  The  proper  Roman  dress,  for  it 
would  be  tiresome  and  unprofitable  to  enter  upon  the 
variety  of  garments  introduced  in  later-times  from  foreign 
nations,  consisted  merely  of  the  toga  and  tunica,  the 
latter  being  itself  an  innovation  on  the  simple  and  hardy 
habit  of  ancient  times.  It  was  a  woollen  vest,  for  it  was 
late  before  the  use  of  linen  was  introduced,  reaching  to 
the  knees,  and  at  first  made  without  sleeves,  which  were 
considered  efieminate ;  but  as  luxury  crept  in,  not  only 
were  sleeves  used,  but  the  number  of  tunics  was  in- 
oreased  to  three  or  four.  The  toga  was  an  ample  semi- 
circular  garment,  also  without  sleeves.  It  is  described 
as  having  an  opening  large  enough  to  admit  the  head  and 
the  right  arm  and  shomder,  whidi  were  left  exposed, 
having  a  sort  of  lappet,  or  flap  (lacinia),  whicn  was 
brought  under  the  ri^nt  arm,  and  thrown  over  the  left 
shouMer ;  forming  the  siniis,  or  bosom,  the  deep  folds 
of  which  served  as  a  sort  of  pocket.  This  is  the  com- 
mon description,  which,  we  confess,  conveys  no  very 
clear  notion  of  the  construction  or  appearance  of  the 
dress.  The  left  arm  was  entirely  covered,  or  if  exposed 
it  was  by  gathering  up  the  lower  edge  of  the  ample 
garment. 

The  female  dress  consisted  of  one  or  more  tunics,  with 

an  upper  garment,  called  stola,  which  superseded  the  toga, 

originally  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men.     The  stola 

is  said  to  have  been  a  more  ample  and  ornamented  sort 

of  tunic.     The  tunic  worn  by  women  does  not  seem  to 

have  differed  from  that  worn  by  men,  except  that  it 

reached  to  [the  feet.    Above  the  stola,  women  wore  a 

mantle  called  palla  or  pallium.     This  is  said  to  have  been 

thrown  across  the  shoulders,  t^e  right  end  being  gathered 

up  and  thrown  overtime  left  shoulder,  leaving  nouingbut 

the  right  hand  visible:*  a  description  which  does  not 

tally  with  the  annexed  figure,  taken  from  a  statue  found 

at  Ucrculaneum,  of  a  female  clothed  in  tunic  and  pallium, 

in  which  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  are  uncovered. 

Here  the  pallium  is  s\iot\,,  ^^\ftT  the  Greek  fashion ;  ihe 

ladies  of  Rome  wore  \\.  ImXm^  wv  VJci^  ^gt^xaNsl.    The 

tunic  has  short  sleeves  y^Vv^c^^x^  ^^"^^^^"^1  ^-^^"^^^ 


Dtiped  Female  auuedlKonnd  in  HcKiilueum. 


The  hair  of  this  statue  waa  gilt,  though,  since  it  has  been 
eiposcd  to  the  air,  the  lustre  is  gone,  and  ootbing  but  a 
dull  jellow  colour  remains.  This  singular  ajid  tasteless 
style  of  ornament  may  be  oxpldned  by  a  senseless  and 
extravagant  ^hion  which  prevailed,  while  blond  hair 
was  in  fashion,  of  powdering  the  head  with  gold  dust. 
The  custom  was  imported  from  the  East,  where  it  was 
practised,  according  to  Josephus,  by  the  Jews.  Several 
of  the  Roman  emperors  adopted  it.  The  luur  of  Corn- 
modus  was  so  brilliant,  according  to  Herodian,  partly 
from  its  natural  whiteness,  portly  from  the  quantity  of 
essences  and  gold  dust  with  which  it  was  loaded,  that 
when  the  sun  was  shining  on  it,  it  might  have  beeD 
thought  that  his  liead  was  on  lire. 

One  of  the  favourite  decorations  of  Pompeii  is  a  priestess 
piajrJDg  on  the  harp,  which  she  slAea'«\'i)QVi'io-"'KMiA».- 
laiag  with  the  right  the  plectrum,  ot  (\infi.  SWvfc-i'  ' 
in  a  white  pailiuai,  fringed  ■with  go\4,  ■wVxtti'raS*- 


let  nndeT'Riinneiit  it  a  blae  tmuc: 
g;old  bana  conGnet  ber  htur,  and 
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foldi  below  the  knees.   Her  nnder'R; 
ihe  hu  yellow  sboet,  «  sold  bana  < 

gold  ear-ringi  and  bracefels  glitter  on  bereanukdw 

She  is  coming  through  a  doorway,  ai»ti  the  Ard)itraT«  of 
which  is  a  figure  of  Victory  in  a  liiga,  lashing  ob  hef 
horses,  which  are  full  of  animation.  Thete  figure*  an 
painted  on  a  white  ground,  and  produce  an  adminUe 
efibct. 

Some  minute  speculilioDS  relative  to  one  article  b 
female  dreia  have  oeen  based  on  a  statue  firora  Hercnla- 
neum,  in  which  a  Neapolitan  antiquarr  thinks  that  be 
has  discovered  the  nature  and  constracbon  of  that  com* 
pound  garment  called  the  tuni  co-pallium,  in  which  the 
appearance  and  uses  of  the  tunic  and  maatie  were  united. 
It  is  the  statue  of  a  woman,  employed  in  buckling  ber 
dress  over  the  right  shoulder,  having  alreadv  listened  it 
on  the  left,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  arm  bare. 
Tbia  dress  be  asserts  to  be  the  tunico-pallium,  and  gives 
the  following  de8Cn|ition  of  it ;  which  IE  stated  to  be  the 
result  of  much  study  and  numerous  experiments,  asusted 


Tnnisft-PilUnia  dlipUfsd. 


by  the  learning  of  wrenl  memben  of  the  Academy  of 
Naplea. 

The  fint  and  molt  important  point  il  to  eatablieh  that 
the  double  gannent  in  question  wai  composed  only  of 
one  [uece  of  cloth.  Tbii  the  author  aranmee  to  be  foar 
feet  long  and  five  feet  six  inches  brood,  varying  in  eize  of 
course  with  the  stature  of  the  wearer.  Let  this  be  repte- 
sented  by  a  b  c  d.  Fold  down  the  upper  portion,  one  foot 
two  inches  deep,  in  the  line  ■  f,  and  the  edge  a  b  will 
coincide  with  a  h,  and  s  r  h  o  will  form  the  pallium 
or  mantle.  Join  the  edns  k  u,  r  c,  by  folding  the 
dress  in  the  line  i  k  i.,  leaving  the  fold  ■  r  b  o  on 
the  outside  ;  divide  the  top  into  three  equal  parts,  and 
attach  the  back  and  front  bother  by  buckles  placed  at 
the  points  u  v  ;  and  we  have  the  tunico-pallium  open 
at  the  right  side. 

Having  described  the  dress,  the  next  thing  is  to  place 
it  on  the  wearer.  Let  her  stand  in  the  centre  of  the 
parallelogram  eild,  fix  a  fibuia  or  buckle  at  the  point 
s,  passing  the  left  arm  through  the  aperture  m  i,  and 
adjusting  the  buckle  on  the  left  shoulder :  then  place  the 
second  buckle  at  h  on  the  right  shoulder,  passing  the 
b^  through  v  ti,  and  the  right  arm  tnrough  the 
aperture  m  b.  The  comers  e  a,  i  k,  will  of  course 
fall  down  in  the  direction  indicated  b^  ftie  iti\.\iA.\\-N«fc^ 


Sgarm  the  tuoico-pallium 


iple,  but  not  ine\enan\.  4T«.^rj  -    ^^ws°* 
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Bide,  X  s  ;  in  othera  it  is  entirely  doted  from  end  to 
end,  or  open  only  for  the  space  i  o.  Thii  drcsa  hu 
been  iDtroduced  m  the  ballets  tt  the  Nespolitan  theatre 
San  Carlo  with  very  good  e%cL 

At  this  phce  two  sabjects  taken  fnm  paintings  wtj 
be  introduMd,  representing  two  di&rent  nye  of  playini 
on  the  harp,  Eacli  tacurious,  as  exemplifying  aniethodaf 
playii^  woich  no  modem  nation  has  adopted.    The  fint 


Hirp-pUyflr  nvfng  the  nectnun. 

resents  a  female  striking  tno  harps  at  once,  one  held 
her  knee,  the  other  placed  beside  her  on  a  eouch. 
B  curred  figure  of  both  is  remarkable,  and  may  perhaps 
e  B  new  and  more  forcible  meaning  to  the  epithet 
va  m  the  lines  of  Horace — 


i«pltaUCin»M»-   ^ 


&9ft  POMPXIT.  * 

The  Romans,  in  speaking  of  harp-munc,  used  the  ex- 
pression ^*  inttis  et  Jbris  canere,*'*  to  sing  within  and 
without :  and  this  expresaon  is  rendered  more  intelligible 
by  the  painting  ^ven  above,  from  which  it  appears  that 
sometimes,  at  all  events,  the  harp  had  a  double  row  of 
strings,  as  the  Welsh  harp  sometimes  has  three  strings. 
The  musician  here  plays  with  both  hands,  without  using 
the  plectrum ;  and  the  surrounding  figures  seem  to  be 
watcnvng  her  with  admiration. 

The  other  subject,  which  is  imperfect,  represents  a 
female  playing  with  the  plectrum  or  quill,t  with  which 
the  chords  were  struck,  mstead  of  the  fingers.  This 
method  of  playing  was  held  in  early  times  in  the  highest 
esteem ;  afterwards  it  was  superseded  by  the  use  of  the 
fingers,  a  far  more  natural  and  effective  instrument. 
Here  the  musidan  strikes  with  both  hands  at  once,  with 
the  right  intuSj  or  the  inner  row  of  strings,  with  the 
plectrum ;  with  the  left  Joris,  The  harp  is  supported  by 
a  band  passed  round  the  left  arm. 

Another  picture  may  here  find  a  place,  which  ought 
to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  Punting. 
It  appears  to  represent  either  the  marriage  of  Masinissa 
aud  Sophonisba,  or  the  death  of  Sophonisba ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  containing  a  portrait  of  Scipio. 
What  business  the  Roman  general  had  to  be  present  on 
either  of  those  occasions,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Tne  picture 
is  much  mutilated,  and  the  back  part  of  Scipio's  head 
and  most  of  his  figure  are  destroyed;  but  the  face 
remains  perfect,  and  is  recognised  by  Visconte  as  coin- 
ciding with  the  most  authentic  busts,  and  especially  with 
a  fine  bronze  head  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  This  we 
believe  is  the  only  known  portrait  which  has  been  found. 
It  shows  that  artists  did  introduce  the  likenesses  of  great 
men  into  their  historical  compositions,  and  gives  some 
slight  ground  to  hope  that  other  likenesses  may  here- 
after be  discovered  and  identified.  The  figures  are 
placed  under  a  portico,  projectinff  upon  a  garden.  A 
green  curtain  is  stretched  ^tota  c«Wmcl  \ft  ^^\min^  so  as 

*  Cic.  in  Vm.  N.c\.  u.\A\i.  \.'i^. 
t  The  mandolin  U  played,  .o  tXvX.  ^^  K-XxA^  ^S>..^^V 
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^mpeh; 


to  form  a  back«mund  to  the  principal  figures.  The 
couch  on  which  the  two  prindpal  figures  recline  is  also 
green,  but  it  is  covered  in  part  with  a  large  violet-coloured 
cloth,  which  passes  over  the  shoulders  of  Masinissa, 
and  down  to  the  feet  of  Sophomsba.  Both  have  their 
heads  encircled  with  a  regal  diadem.  The  flesh  of 
Masinissa  is  painted  of  a  clear  olive-brown.  Sophonbba 
is  dressed  in  a  yellow  pallium  and  green  tunic.  Scipio 
wears  his  warrior's  dress,  with  a  red  mantle.  The  cande- 
labrum behind  Masinissa  seems  meant  to  represent  ivory. 
Numerous  articles  of  female  ornament  have  been 
found,  of  which  we  have  collected  a  few  into  one  block. 


J^dT-rins* 


.GoU  Y\tv. 
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Combs. 


are  drawn  of  the  same  size  as  the  originals.  The 
igure  is  an  ear-ring,  seen  in  front  and  sideways. 

a  portion  of  a  plun  eold  spheroid/ very  tiiick, 
a  metal  hook  at  the  back  to  pass  through  the  ear. 


^iWMBiiiiiiiitliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Mlnon,  ^c. 
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The  next  b  of  ampler  construction,  having  pearl  ] 
antB.    Both  these  patterns  seem  to   have  been 
common.    No.  3  is  a  breast-pin  attached  to  a  Baccl 
lian  %ur^  with  a  patera  in  one  hand  and  a  glass  i; 
other.     Me  is  provided  with  bat's  wings  :  and  two  1 
or  bands  of  ^pes,  pass  across  his  body.    The 
wings  symbolize  the  drowsiness  consequent  upon 
drinking.    No.  4  is  a  ring,  with  serpents'  heads.   1 
are  very  common.    To  these  we  have  added  two  cc 
We  conclude  with  two  of  the  most  important  ar 
of  a  lady's  toilet*tabIe ;  her  mirrors,  and  a  box  of 
The  former  were  made  usually  of  steel,  but  sometim 
elass ;  the  latter,  we  are  told  by  FUny,  were  brc 


THE  END. 


iondon;  Pt«ted  by  ^Vu.I.Ii.u  O^^^^il*  mA^.^^,^w^^v 
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